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NATURAL HISTORY 


OF 

BIRDS. 


THE WAGTAILS 

TfiE White Wagtail (Lamndkre) has often . 
been confounded with the other kinds 
geronettti) : but the fortner commonly haunts 
the sides of pools, and the others frequent the 
meadows, and follow the flocks. All of them 
flutter often in the fields round the husband- 
man, and attend the plough to .pickf.,.up the 
worms that crawl in the fresh-turned soil. At 
otlier seasons, the flies which Molest th“ 

♦MOTACILLA. 

CHAEACTER GENERICVS. 

JRot^nm subulatum, gracile, apice aonnihil emaigiiiatuipi. 

Litigua laclera. 

Cauda eloiigata. 

VOL. VI. 
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THE WAGTAILS. 


the insects wljich swarm on the margin 
water, are ihcir food. The Wag- 
tails are real Jiifcalclierd if we regard only their 
manner of Jite ; but/they differ from these 
birds, because they do not watch their prey 
from* trees, and hunt it: they only search 
on the groinul. They form a small family 
of birds with a delicate bill, tall and slen- 
der legs, and a long tail, which they vibrate 
incessantly : and, from this habit, they have 
been ternic<l Motacilla by the Romans, and 
received their viuious names in the provinces 
of France. 



( 3 ) 


THE WHITE Wagtail *t. 

Be LON, and, before him, Turner, applied to 
this bird the Greek name rendered into 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

lifOTACiLLA Alba. M. pectore nigro, rectridbus duabus 
^'lAlferalibus dimidiato oblique albis. — Lath, Ind, Orn. ii. 
p. 601. No. 1. 

Motacilla AhUAf-^GmeL St/slA, p. 960. — ilo» p. 76* 

A, p* 171. t. 42.— Bril. iii. p. 461. 38. 

La Lavandiere. — FLEnL 652. f. 1. — Buff, par Sorntm 
li. p. 341. pi. 144. f.^. 

White Wagtail.— B r. Zool. i. No. 142. t. 55. — Arct^ Zooh 
ii. p. 396. B . — fVilL ( Angl,) p. 237. — Lath, Sjfn» iv, 
p. 395. !• — Id, Sup, p. 178. — Bew, Birds, i. p. 194. 


HABITAT 

in £uropa» Asia, forte in America ad aquas ; ad pagos frc- 
quens ; in scptentrionali Aiiglise parte hyeme raro apparet, 
meridionalem petens. W. 

t In Latin, Motacilla : in Italian, Ballarina, Coda-tremolap 
Codin^zinzotay Cutretola, Bovarina - in Catalonian, Cugumela, 
Marllrnga : in Portuguese, Avvloa : in German, IVj/sse Wasstr 
Stdtzc (white water-stilts), Bath Steltze (brook-stilts), fVeme 
vnd Svhwartze Bach . Stdtz^ (white and-black brook-stilts)^ 
WkgeStertzt (weigh-tail), Kloster-btcrtzc (cloister-ts^il) : in 
Flemish, Qi£ic^-67er^z ; in Swedish, Aerla, Saed€s-‘Aerla : in 
the dialect of Ostrobothnia, fEaestraeckia : in Norwegian, 
Zrtc,,hin*lBdci in Danish, BTaOre B<ecr ; inPolishp 

Pliska, Trzeiiogontk Bialp, 
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THE WHITE WAGTAIL. 


Latin by culicilega or gnat-gatherer ; and that 
af^pellation would suitithe Wagtail, though X 
am confident ^be xMwtM/tt, wan quire a difFerent 
bird. ' 

Aristotle (lib. viii. c. 3.) speaks of two wood- 
peckers (^jiM «ax«v1a<)*> the golden oriole (mxio;, 
or galgulus), as lodging in trees, which they 
strike with their bill. To these must be join- 
ed, he says, the little gnat-gatherer (itifiiroXayot) 
which is spotted with grey, and hardly so large 
as the goldfinch^ and with a feeble voice. Sea- 
liger properly obs6rves,that‘a lignipeta 
or pecker of trees, . cannot be a Wagtail. A 
grey speckled plumage is different from that of 
the Wagtail, which is intersected with great 
bars, and mottled with white and black spots. 
Nor are the characters of size and of feeble 
voice applicable to the Wagtail, of which we 
cannot discover either the name or the descrip* 
tion in the Greek authors ; though all these pro- 
perties belong to the common creeper §. 

Near Montpelier it is called Enguane-Pattre ; i& Gttyenae, 
Pertwglro :<m Saintonge, Batq^otn: in OaBCoay, Sattigume : 
in Picardy, Semeur ; n*. Nantes, and in Orleaoms, Btrgeao- 
nelte, or Vachtttt : in Lorraine, Hocke-Qntue : in Bnrgnn4y, 
Crout-Qutue, Drank^lueue : in Bugey, Demcttc: and in 
other provinces of France, Lavmdiere. 

* From Jjevt an oak, and to beat, 

t Perhaps from a gnat, and aiyv to gather. 

I From wood, and Kstrlw to cut. 

^ Turner himself was in the end convinced, that the 
snsroaoyot was a kind of woodpecker; and Aldiovandas 
thinks that Aristotle meant by that name a creeper. 



THE WHITE WAGTAIL. 5 

The White Wagtait scarcely larger than the 
ordinary titmouse, thou^^h its long tail seems fo 
add to its size, so that it^ whole length is seven 
inches : the tail itself is three inches and a 
half, which the bird expands and displays while 
it flies. With this large oar it directs and 
balances its motions: it whirls, it darts, and 
sports in the air; and when it alights, it briskly 
wags it upwards .anii| downwards, at intervals 
of five or six shakes. 

These birds run nynbly with little hasty steps 
on the sandy brpiks ; they even venture with 
their long legs to the depth of a few lines in the 
thin sheet of water that spreads over the shelv** 
ing margin ; but they oftener flutter jabout mill- 
dams, and §it on stones. They visit the washer- 
women, and hover about them the whole day, 
approaching familiarly, and picking up the 
crumbs that are thrown to them ; and, by the 
jerking of their tail, seem to imitate the action 
of cleansing linen ; froip which habit they have 
been palled in french lavandiere (washer)*. 

The plumage of the White Wagtail-consists 
of mottles and large spots of J^>lack and white : 
thjB belly is white : the tail consists of twelve 
quills, pf which the ten middle ones are black, 
and the two side ones, white to near their ori- 
gm: the’ wing reaches only the third of their 

• IjdQiif— In England they arc Ukewiae called aowcfinMjs 

dhh-vmhers. 
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THE WHITE WAGTATt. 


length ; Che quills of the wings are blackish 
and white grey. Belo/ observes that, with re- 
gal’d to its wings, the ^agtail has some relation 
to the aquatic birds*. The upper side of the 
heul. is covered with a black cap, which de- 
scends to the nape of the neck ; a white half- 
mask conceals the face, surrounds the eye, and, 
falling on the sides of the neck, bounds the 
black o! the throat, whi^h is marked with a 
broad horse-shoe rounded on the breast. Many 
subjects have only a zone fir semi-circle at the 
top of the breast, and their .throat is white; 
and the back, which is of a slate-grey in others, 
is of a brown-grey in these, which seem to form 
a variety though they al^ mixed and con- 
founded with the species ; for the difference be- 
tween the male and female is, that in the latter 


* It has a particular mark by which it resembles the 
shore birds : this is, that the last feathers of the wings, join- 
ipg the body, are as long as the first of the anterior ones ; 
which obtains likewise in all other birds thait live on hnd 
earth-wornss, the plovers and the lapwings,"-^ Belon, Nat, 
da Oiseaux, p 349. 

t " The lead-colour varies in this kind of bird$« some be- 
ing more cinereous, others blacker." — Willugh. Albin says 
the same, vol. i. p. 43 Some observers seem to attribute 
this difference to that of age, and assert that most of the wag- 
tails are white on their return in spring, and assume black in 
the course of the season. Belon seems to be of this opinion : 

The young Wagtails in their sixth month," says he, are 
of another colour than those a year older, and which havfi 
cast their first plumage." 



THE WHITE WA«TA1E. 7 

the crown of the hea^l fs brown; but in the 
former it is black ' 

The White Wagtail returns into our provinces 
about the end of March. It breeds on the 
ground under some roots, or below a gra§$ tuft 
in lands not in tillage : butoftcnest by the edge 
of waters, beneath a hollow bank, or under 
the stakes of wood that are driven along the 
sides of rivers. 'J'lieir nest consists of dry 
herbs and small roots, sometimes intermixed 
with moss; the wjiole loosely composed, and 
lined with feathers or hair. They commonly 
have four or five white dggs, sprinkled with 
brown spots ; and only make a single hatch, 
unless the first fails. The parents defend their 
young courageously : they flutter and dive be- 
fore their enemy to draw him aside ; and if he 
carries off the nest, they follow him, flying 
above his head, and constantly whirling round, 
calling on their young with doleful cries. They 
are also attentive to the cleanliness of their fa- 
mily, and throw out the excrements, or even 
remove them to a certain distance. tThey also 
disperse the bits of paper and straws which 
have been laid to mark their nest •)■. After the 

* *' In this species the {emaie differs firom the male in bav* 
ing the spot on its head, not black, but grey." — Olka. “ The 
female has an asb'Coloured top.”— Sckwcnekf 'eld. 

+ “ I observed Wagtails that built in a hole of a wall 
washed by the river : thqr were at pains to ckan their n«t, 
and carry the excrements mure than thirty paces off. A 
piece of white paper happened tp rest on the stake that prop- 
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young aro^ able to 6y,' tl^e parents continue to 
fdid and train them for ^hree weeks or a nionth : 
they gorge greedily the^ insects and ants’ eggs 
that are brought to them*. These birda arc 
alway.s remarked to eat very quickly, withr 
out seeming to allow time for swallowing. 
They collect the worms on tiie ground; they 
pursue and catch the flies in the air, and these 
are often the objects of th^jr whirling. Their 
flight is waving, and consists of jerks and 
springs. They assist their motion by vibrating 
their tail horizontally ; a motion different from 
that on the ground, which is performed perpeu-. 
dicularly. The wagtails utter frequently, espe- 
cially while on the wing, a small, shrill, redou- 
bled cry, and in a clear tone, gmt-gmt guigm- 
gwt : it is the note of rallying, for those on the 
ground answer it. But the cry is louder, and 
oftener repeated, when they have just escaped 
the talons of the hawk f. They are not so much 

ped the wall by the water edge t this seepied offensiye to tfaff 
Wagtails ; pnd I saw theniy ooe after another^ make fruitlesaf 
fffifrts to remove it. It was too heavy, and I therefore took 
it way : but left iq its^ place little strips of paper equally 
white. They would not suffer these to remain ; but carried 
them to the same distance as the dung of their young, being 
deceived by the similarity of colour. I repeated this expe- 
riment several limes "—JVu/e communicated bj/ M. Hebert ^ 

* put eggs of large ants in a place where the Wagtails 
resorted : they took fifteen or sixteen each time, till theif 
throat was filled, and then carried them to their youiig/'rT 
Ifote rf ike iome obierven 
if Olina. 
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afraid of men or other ,aditnals ; for when they 
are fired at, they do not fly far, .but return aiid 
alight at a short distance from the fowler. 
Some are caught along with the larks, by means 
of the net and mirror * ; and it appears from 
Olina’s account, that in Italy they are particu- 
larly fowled for about the middle of October. 

Autumn is the time when they are most nu- 
merous in the county t* That season, which 
collects them together, seems to inspire them 
with cheerfulness j they multiply their sports ; 
they hover in, the air, fall in the fields, purr 
sue and call upon each other. They come for- 
ward in numbers on the roofs of mills, and in 
hamlets near water, and appear to hold dis- 
course together by their little broken and rcr 
peated cries : we might fancy that they inter- 
rogate each other, and, for a certain time, reply 
in their turns, till the general acclamation of 
the assembly marks their resolution or coitsent 
to remove to some other spot. Now it is that 
they have the little soft warble with a low voice, 
which scarcely exceeds a murmur :j: ;»aud from 

* This sport lasts from four in the afternoon till the dusk 
pf the evening : the jjersons place tlieinselvcs by the margin 
of water, and attract the Wagtails with a decoy bird of the 
same species ; or, if that cannot be had, with some other 
snail bird. 

t '* In Brie, in Burgundy, in Bugey, and in most of our 
provinces, prodigious numbers arc seen at certain times near 
Inhabited places ; in the fields, following the flocks ; whence 
it appears that they are birds of passage .” — Note of M, Hebert, 

4 BelQn. 
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this circumstance, proba,bly, Belon has applied 
to^theni the I,talian iiafiie susurada (from m- 
surmSf a whisper). This gentle breathing is 
prompted by autumn, and by the pleasures of 
socict/.-, to which these birds seem much at- 
tachcrl. 

About the end of autumn, the Wagtails form 
into larger bodies. In the evening they descend 
among the willows and psiers, by sides of 
streams and rivers, where they call those which 
pass, and together make a i^oisy wrangling till 
dusk. In the clear mornings qf October they 
fly sometimes very high, and vociferate inces- 
santly to each other. Then is the time when 
they migrate into other cliTiiates*. M. de 
Maillet says that,' in this season, prodigious 
numbers of them drop in E-gypt, and that the 
people dry them iu the sand to preserve them 
for eating f. M. Adanson mentions, that they 
are seen in winter at Senegal, with the swallows 
and quails, but only during that season. 

The White Wagtail is common through the 
whole of'Europc, as far as Sweden, and is found 

* “ In the north of England it appears not in winter, and 
rarely even in the south.’ — WilUtgkhy. “ The White Wag- 
tails depart in autunin.” — Gctner. 

t “ From Cairo to the sea, alfaloiig tlic Nile, but chiefly 
near dwellings, are seen a great number of Wagtails (berge- 
ronetlcs ou lavandkres) of the bliieith-grey species, with a 
black half-collar, shaped like a liorsc-slioc. 1 could not be. 
infenned whether these birds Tenrained the ^hoVc ■jeat hi 
— Kotc sentjrom Cairo hy M. Soniiini, 
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too, as we have just noticed, in AfYica an^in 
.Asia. The one which M Sonuerat brought to 
us from the Philippines is thc%anie with that of 
Europe. That brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope by Commerson differetl not from tiie 
variety delineated PL F.nl. fig. 2, No. b‘5 2, ex- 
cept that tiie white of its throat did not rise on 
its headj nor so high on the sides of the neck, 
and that the covertK of its wings are less varied, 
and do not form tlie two transverse white lines. 
But is not Olina mistaken yi asserting tliat the 
White Wagtail is not seen in Italy, uniess in 
autumn* and winter? and is it likely tnat c iis 
bird spends the winter in that country, wJien 
it pushes its migrations so far into nmcii hotter 
climates * i ? 

♦ Uciitllma^ p. 51* 

f It is rarely secu in tlic northern parts of England during 
the winter. At that time it visits the south : yet it eaiiuot 
be very impatient of cold, since; according to Pennant, it is 
found near the arctic circle, W. 
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THE BEnGERONETTES, or 
BERGERETTES. 


THE GREY BERGERONETTE •. 

First Species. 

We have seen that the iavaniiiere, or white 
Avagtail, consists of a single species, that ad« 
mits only of a slight variety ; but the family” 
of the Bergeronettes includes three very dis- 
tinct Species, and all of them live in our fields 
without associating or breeding together. Not 
to interfere with the received names, we shall 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Motacilla Cinerea. M. cinerea, subtns alba, fiiscia 
pecforali ffisca, rectrice prtma alba, secunda basi apieeque 
alba — Lath. hid. Orn, ii. p. 509- No. 3. 

Motacilla Cinerea. — Bru. iii, p. 465. 39. t. 25. f. 1. — 
— Gmet . Sjitt. i. p. 061. 

La Bkrgrronette Grise. — Bifg . PI, JSa/. 674. 1* — B*#. 

par SoHti. li. p, 356 pi. 144. f. SI- 
Cinereous Wagtail. — iMth , Si / n . iv. p. 397. 3. 

habitat 

in'Europa; alba paulo minor. — 6j pollices longq. W'. 
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denoinina« them the Grey Bergeronette, the 
Spring Bergeronette, and the Yellow BergeroneMe; 
•and we shall, in a separate a^^ticle, notice the 
foreign birds related to these. 

The sort of attachment which these birds 
show to flocks ; their habits of following* them 
in the meadows, and of fluttering amidst 
cattle, while these are feeding*, and sometimes 
even alighting on the backs of cows and 
sheep; their famifiarity with the herdsman, 
whom they attend with confidence and se- 
curity, and give nbtice of tfie approach of the 
wolf, or of tlib bird of rapine : all these cir- 
cumstances have procured them an appellation 
suited to this pastoral life f. The companion 
of innocent and peaceful men, the Bergeronette 
displays that attachment to our species, which 
would unite to us most animals, were they not 
repulsed by our barbarity, and the apprehen- 
sion of becoming our victims. In the little 
shepherdess love predominates above fear: no 
bird at liberty in the fields appears so tame : 
it allows one to gain nearer and nearer it, and 
seems not to avoid the fowler^. 

** When these birds follow the herds^ they are the spies^ 
or rather the sentinels, of the keeper ; for they give notice 
when they descry a wolf,* or a ravenous bird /' — Note com- 
municated by M. Guys. 

t The word Bergeronette^ or BergerettCp signifies a little 
shepherdess, 

I Belofi, 


§ Saleme. 
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It feeds on flies during the summer months ; 
but after t\re frosts have' destroyed the Winged 
insect's, anil confined the cattle to their stalls, 
they retire to the brooks, and there pass almost 
the whole of the severe season. At least, the 
most 'of them continue with us during the 
winter :• the yellow Bergeronetle is more uni- 
formly stationary : the grey is less common in 
that season. 

All the Bergeroncltes ate smaller than the 
white wagtail, and their tail is proportionally 
longer. Bclon was well acquainted only with 
the yellow one, and appears to indicate the 
Grey Bevgeronette by the appellation of another 
kind of lavandiere. 

The upper side of the Grey Bergeronette is 
grey, or cinereous ; the under side of its body 
white, with a brown bar, or half collar, on the 
neck : the tail is blackish, with white on the 
cuter quills : the great quills of the wings are 
brown ; the others blackish, and fringed with 
white, like the coverts. 

They build about the end of April, com- 
monly on a willow near the ground, and shel- 
tered from rains,* They breed twice a year. 
The second hatch is late; for their nests are 
found even in September ;<Kvhich couUl never 
happen to a family of birtls that migrate, and 
are obliged to educate their young before the 

winter. However, those of the first h^tch, 
and the pairs which have more diligently dis- 
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charged their office, spread through the fields 
in the months of July and August; whereas 
the white wagtails seldom flock,* except when 
they migrate about the end of September and 
in October *. 

. The Bergeronetie, Avhich is constitutionally 
the friend of man, will not become his slave, 
and it dies in the cage. It loves society, and 
cannot bear close confinement; but, if left 
loose in a room durfhg winter, it will survive, 
and will catch flies, and pick up the crumbs of 
bread t. Sometimes it alights on board ships, 
becomes fainilikr with tl\e sailors, continues 
with them in the voyage, and never leaves 
them till their arrival at the port j;. But such 
facts may perhaps be ascribed to the white 
wagtail, which roams more than the Berger- 
onette, and which, in passing the seas, is apt 
to lose its way §. 

* Belon. t Gesner and Schwenckfcld. 

J On the 8th of June we were off the coasts of Sicily, 
twelve or' fifteen leagues from land. We caught on the 
vessel a Bergeronettc : we set it at liberty, but jt still con- 
tinued with us. Food and drink were set for it on one of the 
windows, to which it regularly came for its meal. It faith- 
fully accompanied us till we were close on tlic isle of Candia: 
it quitted us when we ha4 entered the port of Sonda." — 
Note communicated bj/ M, deJUanoncour. 

*§ Paullin, in the Collect. Acad. t. 4, p. 175, speaks of a 
Wergexonette vdncli be observed on tbe sea sbore. U took 
some water into its beak, and endeavoured to introduce it 
iotp its anus, as the ibis is said to do on the banks of the 
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Nile'. This attempt was repeated several timet. Our ob- 
setter returned the next day 'to the same place* and jfbutkd 
the bird dead. Upon examination* he found a large trant- 
parent pustule near the rump, filled with a foetid liquor. 
It was as large as a pea* and entirely closed the rectum. 
The bitd’s object was probably to pierce this pustule* and 
soften it with the water. W« 
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^’HE SPRING BERGERONETTE 

Second Species. 

This Bergeronette is the first that is seen in 
the meadows and fields, where it nesties among 
the green corn. Scarcely indeed does it dis- 
appear in the winter, unless during the most 
severe colds : it cbmmonly* haunts, like the 
yellow kind, thfe sides of brooks, and springs 
which never freeze. The epithets bestowed on 

CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Motacilla Flava. M. pectore abclomitieque flavis, rec. 
tricibus duabus lateralibus diniidiato oblique albis. — Lath, 
Ind, Orn, ii. p. 604, No. 6. 

Motacilla Flava. — Gmel. Sj/sf, i. p. 963. — Raii Si/n^ 
p. 75. A. p 172. 1. 68. 

Motacilla Verna. — Bm, iii, p. 468. 40, 

La Bergeronette de Printems. --Buff, Pl.Eni 674. 2. 

Buff, par Soiin, li. p. 363. pi. 145. f. 1. 

Yellow Waotaul t.— /Ir. Zool, i. No. 143.— Arct. Zool. ii. 
p. 396. F.— JViil. (AfigLJ p, 238. \Tm.—Edjo, t. 268.— 
Lath. Spi, iv. p. 400. 6. — Id, Sup, p. 170. — Bew, Birds^ i. 
p. 198. 

HABITAT 

in Europae, Asiae pratis ; gregagriR; nee aquatico. W. 

t In German, Bach-Steltze (brook-stilts), Gelbrustig^ (yel. 
low-breast), Irlin, Gelber Sticherling, Gclbt - JVeper - Buck 
Stt lizc (yellow-weighing-brook-stilts). 

VOL. VI. C 
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tliese birds seem imjJroper; for Uie following 
species has les^s yellow than the present That 
colour is distinct only on the rump and belly ; 
but, in the Spring Bergeromtte ^1 the upper 
and fore parts of the body are of a fine yellow ; 
and there is a streak of the same on the wing, 
at Itie fringe of the middle coverts. All the 
mantle is of a dull olive, which also borders 
the eight quills of the tad, whose ground-co- 
lour is blackish : the two outer ones are more 
than half white : those of the wings are brown, 
Avith their outer edge whitish ; and the third of 
those nearestthe body reaches, wheq the wing 
is closed, as far as the long'est of the great 
quills ; a character which we have already no- 
ticed in the white wagtail. Tlie head is cinere- 
ous ; the crown tinged with olive : above the 
eye there is a line, which is white in the fe- 
male, and yellow in the male; which is dis- 
tinguished also by blackish streaks, more or 
less frequent, forming a crescent under the 
throat, and also sprinkled above the knees. 
When the male is in season, he runs and turns 
round his femal", bristling up the feathers on 
his back in an odd sort of way, but which un- 
doubtedly expresses the fire of his passion. 
Their hatch is sometim.es late, but commonly 
product! v'e. They breed often under the bapks 
of rivulets, and sometimes in the midst of corn 
before harvest*. They frequent, in autumn, 


Willughby. — Edwards. 
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the herds of cattle, lika tfie other Ber^eronett^. 
The species is common in England, in France* * * § , 
and seems to be spread through the whole of 
Europe, as far as Sweden fj. We have found;: 
in several subjects, the hind nail to be longer 
than the great fore toe ; an observation which 
Edwards and Willughby had made before, sand 
wluch c<'Utradicts the axiom of the noffien- 
clators, who assume* it as a generic character 
of these birds, that this nail and this toe are 
equal §. 

* Edwards. t Linnaeus. 

I It is found also in the woods and moist places in the 

island of Madeira : its eggs are lead-coloured, variegated 
with ;yeUowish spots. W 

§ Brisson. 
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Third Species. 

When the white wagtails depart in autumn, 
the Bergeronettes come rear our dwellings, 
says Gesner, and appear even in the midst of 
the villages. Thi,s habit belongs especially to 

CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 

Motacilla Boabvla. M. cinerea, subtus flava, ractrica. 
prima tota, secuoda latere inleriort, alba.-— Ind, 
Onu ii. p. 502. No. 4. 

Motacilla BoARULA.—Gme/. S^$t. i. p, A97. 

■■ ■ ■ — CiNKREA an Flaya Altera Aldb.— ilan 
Syn. p» 75. 3. — Will. p. 172. 3. 

Motacilla Flay A. — Bm«. iii, p. 471. 41. t. 23. f. 3. (miM.) 
La Bergsronettr Jauns. — Buff. PI. But. 28« 1. (pum.) 

— Buf, par Sonn. li. p. 374. pi. 145. f. 2* 

Yellow Waotail.-^AI&. ii. t. 58. (/hu,) 

Grey Wagtail f.—£dw. t. 259.— Br. Zoui. i. No* 144 . 
—Will. (j4ngl.) p. 238.— LflM. Syn. iv. p. 398. 4.-14. Sup. 
p. 178. — Bew. Birds, i. p. 196. 

HABITAT 

in Europa*— 7} pollices longa. — In Anglia fluvios lapidf>soa 
frequentatf nidificans in borealibus ; tempore b^berho austra- 
liores peteni. W. 

t In Italian, Coda-trmola Gialla; in German, Kkine 
Bach Steltxi (^liXhhrook-stilU): in Polish, PlUka^ZoUa. 
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the yellow kind*: it* tlten procures its suj^ 
sistence beside the margins or perennial springs, 
and shelters itself beneath the shelving banks 
of rivulets. It finds its situatioii so '(^omfoTt’ 
able, that it even warbles in that torpid season, 
unless the cold be excessive. This is a soft 
whispered song, like the autumnal notes of the 
white wagtail, and very different from the 
shrill cry which it utters in rising into the air. 
In the spring, it removes to breed in the mea* 
dows, or sometimas in the. copses beneath a 
root, and near, running water: the nest is 
placed on the ground, and'built with dry herbs 
and moss, well lined with feathers, hair, or 
Avool, and closer interwoven than that of the 
white wagtail. It contains six, seven, or eight 
®ggs» of a dirty white, spotted with yellowish. 
After the young are raised, and the meadows 
are mowed, the parents lead them among tlra 
herds of cattle. 

Flies and ghats are then their food-; for, 
Avhen they haunt the sides of streams in winter^ 
they'sub^t on worms, and also swaltOAV little 
seeds. We found these AA^th fragments of 
caterpillars, and a small stone, in the gizzard of 
a Yellow Bergeronette, caught in the end of 
December. The asophagus AA'^as dilated before 
ifs insertion: the gizzard was muscular^ and 
lined with a dry Avrinkled membrane, Avhiclv 
had no adhesion : the intestinal tube Avas teiA, 


^ Gmer.~Aldrovanda>,<rQlip>a- 
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inches long, and without any ccecum, or gall 
bfadder ; the fongue was fringed at the end : 
as in all the Bergeroncttes^ the hind nail was 
the longest. 

Of' all the long r tailed birds, the Yellow 
Bergeronette is most remarkable for that charac- 
ter * : its tail is near four inches, and its body 
is only three and a half: its alar extent is 
eight inches ten lines ; itft head is grey ; its 
mantle, as. far as the rump, deep olive, on ^ 
grey ground ; its rump yellpw ; the under side 
of its tail of a brighter yellow,; its belly and 
breast of a pale yellow in young subjects, such 
as those which Brisson seems to have described; 
but in adults they are of a rich brilliant yel- 
low f: the throat is white: a small longitudinal 
whitish bar rises at the bill, arid passes over 
the eye : the plumage of the wings is of a 
brown-grey, slightly fringed in some places 
with a white-grey : there is some white at the 
origin of the middle quills, which forms a 
transverse bar on the wing, when this is spread ; 
also, therexterior edge of the three nearest tire 
body is pale yellow, and of these three tire first 
is almost as long as the largest quill : the outer- 
most of those of the tail is entirely white, ex- 
cept a black hollow on the inside : the next is 
white only within, and the third the same : the 

* Edwards. 

+ Edwards. — “ There is a distinction in the Bergerctte 
between the male amt the female; the male being very 
j'cllow under the belly, no bird mote so.”— Belon, 
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six Others are blackish, ^hose wbiq}! have on 
the throat a black spot, bearing a 'vvhit;e bir 
under tlie cheek, are the males According 
to Belon, their yellow tint is also much more 
vivid : the line of the eyebrows is equally yel- 
low : and it is remarked that the colour of all 
these birds is more intense in winter after 
moulting. 

Edwards describe^ this bird under the name 
of the grey water wagtail t ; and Gesuer applies 
the epithets of shake-tail, beat-ley, which are 
equivalent to lavandiere (washer-woman). In 
fact, theje Bergerotiettes frequent, no less often 
than the white wagtail, the brinks of water and 
pebbly brooks ; and, since they lodge in 
such situations during the winter, their haunts 
are even more constant However, the greater 
part of them migrate ; for they are more nu- 
merous among the cattle in autumn, than be- 
side the springs and rivulets in winter Lin- 

* Willugfaby describes ooly the female, and calls it the 
grey wagtail: and Albin, who gives two figures of this bird, 
only delineates the female twice ; for neither df them has 
black on its throat. 

t Glemkigt. An inaccurate denomination, which origin- 
ated with Willughby, who oyrns that he described only the 
female. 

Willughby. 

§ “ In the month of August such numbers are caught, tha 
hundreds are brought to town, although at other seasons., 
they are rare, and cannot be got.” — Behm, Adanson found 
the Yellow Bergeronette in Senegal. “ In this isle (Gor6e) 
are many imali water-birds, woodcocks of several kiuds^ 
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naeus and^risch take'nq notice of this species.) 
\ehetjier because they confound it with the 
spring bergefouette, or because only one of 
these occurs in the north of Europe *. 

The J<vca Bergeronette f of Brissou resembles 
much this third species. The differences are 
slight, or even vanish in comparing the de- 
scriptions ; and we shall not hesitate to class 
them together. 

larks, thrushes, sea-partridges, and common wagtails, which 
are the ortolans of th^ country; keing little pellets of fat, 
excellently flavoured /’ — Voyage to Senegg!, p. 1G9. 

* It is frequent in Engfand : breeds in the ii«rtherii part 
of the island, and shifts iti winter to the south. 

f CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

MoTACitLA Boarula. M, fusco^olivacca, subtiis flava, 
collo iiiferiore et pectore griseis, rectrice prima tota, sc- 
cunda et tertia latere interiore apieeque albis. — lAtth, Ind, 
Orn. ii. p. 603. No. 4. Var. 0, 

Motacxlla Javensis, — Bris, iii. p. 474. 42. t. 25. f. 2. 

La BERGERONE'fTE de JAVA. — Buff , par Sonn. li. p. 330. 
Javan Wagtail. — Lath^ Syn, iy. p, 399, 4. A. 

HABITAT 

in Java insgla. — 7 pollices longus. W., 
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FOREIGN.BIRDS 

WHlCIi ARE RELATED TO THE BE UCEliONlTr r E ;■ 

I. 

THE BERGERONErri: from ti<o 
CAPE of.GOOD HOPE* 

The foreign 'bergonettcs resemble so close:-, 
those of Europe, that we miglit leaclily sup 
pose them to be tlerivccl from the same stock, 
and only modided by the iiitliiencc of climate, 
'fhe one from the Cape of Good Hope was 
brought by Sonnerat, and is the sanie which 
13rissoii describes. A great brown mantle, 
which terminates in black on the tail, and its 

CHARACTER SHFCIFICUS. 

Motacilla Capensis. M. fusca, sni)tn.s rflbida, fasoia 
pectoral} fusca, superciliis allns, ci^-ida ni^ra, rectricibus la. 
teralibus oblique albis, — iMth, ImL Onk ii. p. 606. No. 10.. 
Motacilla Cafehsis.—Gwc/. Nz/aT. i. p. 970.— KWs. iii^ 
p. 476. 45. t. 25. f. 6. 

La Bergeronettk du Cap de H. Esperancb. — Ihif, 
**PL EnL 28. f. 2. — BujT, par So/m, Ii. p. 88*2. 

.Qape Wagtail. — L« f//. S^n, iv. p. 402. 8. 


W. 


ad Caput B. Spei. 


HABITAT 
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two edges^ joined betov the tail by a brown 
sCarf, covers all the upper side of the body, 
which is as large as that of the white wagtail*. 
All the under side of the body is dirty white; at 
small line of the same colour intersects the brown 
hood on the head, and passes from the^ bill to 
the eye. Of the quills of the tail the eight 
middle ones are entirely black : the exterior on 
each side are broad scalloped with white r the 
wing appears brown when closed; but, on 
spreading it, the half of its length is white. 


II, 


THE LITTLE BERGERONETTE from 
the CAPE of GOOD HOPE* 

There are two characters which oblige us to 
separate this bird from the preceding. 1. The 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS- 

Motacilla Afra. M. flavescente -■ fusca, subtw Hava, 
crisso albo, superciliis alis caudaque nigru.— 

0/ff. ii. p. 505. No. 11. 

.BIotacilla Afra. — Gme/. Sj/sl, i. p. 062. 

Xa Petite Bergeronette du Caf de B. Esperanck. 

— par Sonii. li. p. 384. 

JtFRicAN Wagtail. — Lath. Si/n. iv. p. 403. ?. 

HABITAT 

QUIT] prspcedentp, qaa paulo minor. W, 
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size ; this one being only five inches, s>f which 
the tail occupies two and a half. fir. Th? co^ 
lour of the belly, which is entirely yellow, ex- 
cept the inferior coverts, which are white: 
a small black bar passes over the eye,^and 
stretches beyond it : all the mantle is of a 
yellowish-brown ; the bill is broad at its base, 
and growp thinner at the middle, and more in- 
flated at the tip : it^is black, as are also the 
wings and the legs : the toes are very long ; 
and Sonnerat, who b^’ought it, observes that the 
hind nail is larger than the rest : he observes 
too, that, this species resembles much the fol- 
lowing, which he has also communicated, and 
which is perhaps the same, varied onl}' by the 
difference of climate between the Cape and the 
Moluccas. 


III. 

THE BERGERONE'rrEofthe 
ISLAND of TH\101l* ' 

As in the preceding, its body is yellow: 
there is a streak of the same colour on the eye; 

CHAKACTEK SVECIFICUS. 

iMoTAciLLA Flava. M. ciuorco-gvisca, subtus flava, »u- 
l)crciUis flavis, retnigihus rcctricibusqin: nigris, fascia 
alarum allia. — Lat/i. hid, Orn, ii. p. 504. No. 8. Var 0. 
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FOfeEICV BIKDS 


the uppef side of itS” head and body is cinere- 
f»us-grey : the great coverts are tipt with white, 
and form a bar of the same colour on the wing, 
which is black, as well as the tail and the 
billj the legs are pale red: the hind nail is 
twice as long as the rest: the bill, as in the 
preceding, is at first broad, then thin, and 
aftcrwaixls swelled: the tail is twenty-seven 
lines, and exceeds the ■wjings eighteen lines; 
ami the bird shakes it continually, like the 
European wagtails. 

La BERGniioNKTTE de FIslk de' Timor. — Buff, par^ 
Sonn. li. p. 3R6. 

Timor Wagtail. — Lath. Si/n. iv. p. 401. 0. A. 

HABITAT 

in insula Timnr Indiac orieiitalis. W* 


IV. 

riJE BERGER0NP:TTE from 
MADRAS* 

ti 

iUiy first noticed this species, and from him 
i;ri>soii has drawn his description; but neither 

* CUAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mf)TA( n>7.A Mapekaspatrnsis. M. nigra, vtntre albo, 
fiisci:i alarum lonffitttdinali alha. teetricihus Saahus iater- 

mc>lih nigris, iHternlihus alhh.—£a(JS, Ind. On. ii. n. 602. 
2, ' * 
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of them mentions the Its colours con- 

sist of black and white : the head, the throat 
the neck, and all the back, itmluding * the 
wings, are blaOlai.^all the quills of the tail are 
white, except the two middle ones ^ these are 
black, and rather shorter than the rest, which 
makes the tail forked : the belly is white : the 
bill, the legs, and nails, are black. Every part 
that is black in the male, is grey in the temale. 

Motacilla Maderaspatensis. — Gmd. Sytt. i. p. 961. 
■■■ -" — Maderasp^TANA. — Bris. iii. p. 478. 44. — 
' Bait Syn, p. 194. 3^. 1. 1. f. 1. (mtu.y—ld. No. -I. 1. 1. f. C. 
Cfem.) 

Pied Wagtail.— Syu. iv. p. 397. 2. 


W. 


circa Maderaspatum. 


HABITAT 



THE FIG-EATERS 


Ttu.SE birds are of a genus approaching to 
that of the fig-pcckers, and resemble' these in 
their principal characters. Their l^ill is straight, 
slender, and very acute, w Ith two small scallops 
near the extremity of the upper mandible; a 
property which they have in common with the 
tanagres, in which however the bill is much 
thicker and shorter. The nostrils of the fig- 
eaters are uncovered, which distinguishes them 
from the titmice : the angle of their hind nail 
is arched, which separates thqp from the larks; 
and therefore they must be ranged by them- 
selves. 

Wc are acquainted with five species of fig- 
eaters in the hot countries of the old continent, 
and twenty-nine in those of America: these 
<lifFer from the former in the shape of the tail, 
which is regularly tapered in the species that 
inhabit the old continent, but notched at the 
end in the natives of America, and almost 
forked, the two middle quills being shorter than 
the others; and that character is sufficient to 
decide to what continent they belong. M'e 
shall begin with those of the old. 


* LesFiguiers . — Bvf '. 




Place ]:j() 
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FIG-EAtEft^/ 

First Species. 

This bird is four inches and eij^t Ui^i 
length; its bill seven lines, its tail tl^tj 
lines, and its legs seven lines an^ 
the head and all tBe upper *side of t]^e bodjp 
are of an diive-gpreen ; the .under side ' Of 
body yellowish : the superior coverts pf pe. 
wings are of a deep brown, with two ,tmsJ 
verse white' ban : the quills pf the 

• character SPECirtQUiSi 

Stlvia ZsYLOmcA. S. Tiridis, 
nucha alisque nigria, fascia alarum' bifidi} 

Ind. Om. ii. p. 532. No. 81. 

Motacilla ITphia.— O mef. Syst. i. p»963. ' 

ZetloNICA.— ( ii'iRe/..Sytr.i.pik964. 

FicbDitla Bbnoalbmsis.— Bru. iii. p. 4B9C47jt ^ .» 

Lb Fiouibbe Vbbt et Javne.— B qgl par Sona. IL 
Ceylon Warpleb. — Broom. III. p. 30. — Lath. 

p.SiMr 87.-f«. Sup. p. J 

ObbbN' Inmap FLTCAT«^Riki^£dSL4UlO. 

OfisN lNOrA»WAR8t»ll.^£4l* ^ 


HABITAT 

in Zeyloai^*B4hjdlt^'^^ pdllicealdniga. 
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those of the tail are nf^the same green with the 
•back : tire bill, the legs, and the nails, arc 
bl.ic*kish. 

Edwards describes this bird as brought from 
Bengal, and terms it a flycatcher^ though its 
biirindicatcs a quite different genus. Linnaeus 
is also mistaken in reckoning it wagtail 
(mofaciUa ) ; for the tails of the fig-eaters are 
much shorter. 



THE CHERIC* 


Second Species. 

Is the island^. of Madagascar this bird is 
known by ihe name tckeric: it was transported 
into the Isle of Francef where it is called white-' 
eye, on account of a small white membrane 
encircling its eyes. I«t is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, being only three inches and eight lines 
in length, ^d its other dimensions proportion- 
al : its head, the upper side of its neck, its 
back, and the superior coverts of its wings, are 
of an olive-green ; its throat and the inferior 
coverts of its tail are yellow ; the upper side of 
its body is whitish : the quills of the wings are 

• CHARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Madagascarikmsis, S. viretcens, subtus albida, 
gula anoque flavis, palpebris albb. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii, 
p- 533. No. 84. 

BIotacilla Maderaspatana. — X wm.aSy«^ i. p. 334. 2S, 

■ — Madagascariknsis. —G mcl. Sy*t. i. p. 981. 

Ficeovla Madaoascariknsis Minor. — p. 49a. 
54. t. 28. f. 2. 

Lk Ciisric , — Suffl par Soon. Ki. p. 5. 

WHlTte-BYBD Warblbr.-— L o/A. Sya. iv. p. 475. 91. 

HABITAT 

in Madagaacarta ; vis.— polUces longa ^ gtegasia. W. 

VOX. VI. D 
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of a light brown, /wijd bordered with olive- 
,green on their outer margin ; the two quills in 
the middle of the tail are of the same olive-green 
with the upper side of the body : the other 
quills of the tail are brown, and edged with 
olive-green : the bill is dun-grey : the legs and 
nails are cinereous. The Viscount Querhoent, ■ 
who observed this bird in the Isle of France, 
says that it is not timid, yet seldom visits the 
settlements; that it dies ia flocks, and feeds on 
insects. 



( 05 ) 


THE LITTLE SIMON 

Third Species. 

This bird is called the Little Simon in the 
island of Bourbon, though it is not a native of 
that place, and must have been transported thi- 
ther : for we are informed by people of veracity, 
and particularly by* Commefson, that there ex- 
isted 110^ kind of quadrupeds or birds in the 
islands of Bourbon and France when the Portu- 
guese first discovered them. These islands ap- 
pear to be the points of a continent which has 
been swallowed up, and almost all their whole 
surface is covered with volcanic productions ; 
so that at present they are stocked only, with 
animals that have been carried to them. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Bokbonica. S. griseo-fusca, sublus grise'o-flavei- 
cens, remigibus roctricibusque grifeo marginatis. — LafA. 
Ind. Orn. ii. p, 533. No. 96. 

Ficedvla Borbonica.— B ris. iii. p. 510. 60. t. 28. f. 3. 

Lb Figcier de I’Isle de Bourbon. — PI. Enl. 705. f. 2. 

Le Petit Simon Bitf. far Sonn. lii. p. 7. pi. 146. f. 3. 

BAurbon Warbler. — IauA. Si/n. iv. p. 475. 92. 


HABITAT 

in Madagascaria et Borbonica insula. 


W. 
n S 



THE ];,ITTf.£ SIMOV. 


$6 

This bii^d is exactly^'oi’ the same size with the 
jfrecc^ding : , the upper side of its body is of a 
light sIate>colour ; the under side white grey ; 
the throat white ; the great quills of the tail 
dee^ brown, edged on one side with a slate-co- 
lour; the bill is brown, acute, and slenHer; the 
legs grey, and the eyes black ; the females, and 
even the young ones, have nearly the same 
plumage as the males. The^' are very numerous 
in every part of the island of Bourbon, where 
the Viscount Querhoent observed them. They 
usually breed in September, and lay three or 
four, eggs, probably several times in the course 
of the year. They build on single trees, and 
even in orchards ; the nest is formed of dry 
herbs, and lined with hair : the eggs are blue. 
These birds will allow a person to get veiy near 
them : they fly always in flocks, and feed on 
insects and small soft fruits. When they see a 
partridge running along the ground, a hare, or 
a cat, &c. they flutter round it, making a pecu- 
liar cry ; and hence they direct the fowlet to 1^9 
prey. 



tHE BLUE FIG-EATER*. 

Fourth Species, 

This species has not been noticed by any na- 
turalist, aiid is probably a native of Madagascar. 
Tlie male seems to differ in nothing from the 
female, except that its tail is a slight degree 
longer, and the upper side of its body has a tinge 
of blue mixed with the whitish. The head and 
all the upper side of the body are of a blueish 
cinereous j the quills of the wings and of the 
tail are blackish, edged with white : the bill 
arid legs are blueish. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Livida. S. griseo-cicralescens, criito nlbido, n-- 
migibus caudaque nigris, rectricibus duabus exterioribM 
albis.— LoM. Ind. Orm. ii. p. 634. No. 97. 

MdtacilLA Livida.— G we/. Sj/tt. L p. 981. 

Le Figuiek Bleu de Madagascak. — Pi . £« L ,70 S . f. 3. 
Madagascar Warbler. — Luli. Sjin. iv, p. 476. 94- 


D Madagascaiig. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE SENEGAL FIG-EATER. 

Fifth Species. 

We conceive that the three birds delineated 
No, 582, PL Enl. are tbi same species; of 
which the spotted fig-eater is the male, and the 
two others only varieties arising from age or 
sex. They are all very small, but figure 1 is 
the least *. 

The spotted fig-eater f. No. 2, is scarcely 
four inches long, of which the tail occupies 
two : it is tapered, and the two middle quills are 
the longest: all the tail quills are brown, 
fringed with rusty white; so are also the great 
quills of the wings. The plumage of the wings, 
and of the back and head, is black, edged with 
light rufous : the rump is deeper rufous, and 
the fore part of the body is white. 

The two others differ from this, but resem- 
ble each other. 'The fig-eater (figure 3) J has 

* SyWm Ruiigastra. — JMth. 
f Motacilla Unclata. — Gmel^ 

Sylvia Uiidata. — Lath. Ind. 

Tlie Undated Warbler. — I,ath. Syn» • 
i Motacilla Flavescens.— GwicZ. 

Sylvia riavescfns. — Lath. Ind. 

The Citron beiiied Warbler. — Lath. Syn. 
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not its tail tapered : it is light brown, ^and pro- 
portionally shorter than the body : the upper - 
side of the head and body is browil : the wing 
is blackish brown, fringed on the quills, and 
undated on the coverts with a rusty brown : the 
fore part of the body is of a light yellow, alld 
there is a little white under the eyes. 

The fig-eater (figure l) is smaller than the 
other two : all its plumage is nearly the same 
as that of figure 3, except the fore part of the 
body, which is not light yellow, but aurora red. 

We have already %een that*, in some species 
of the genus or'* fig-eaters, .there are some in- 
dividuals whose colours vary considerably. 

We presume likewise, that the three other 
birds of No. 584, PL Enl. are of the same iden- 
tical species ; of which the first appears to be 
the male *, and the two others varieties of age 
or sex 'I' ; the third, particularly, seems to be a 
female. In all the three, the head and upper 
side of the body arc brown ; the under side 
grey, with a flaxen tint of various extent and 
intensity : the bill is brown, and the legs 
yellow. 

* Motacilla Fiiscata. — GmeL 
Sylvia Fuscata. — Lath, Ind, 

The Dusky Warbler. — Lath. Syn, 
t Motacilla SuMlava.->Gm^/. 

Sylvia Subflava. — Lath. Ind. * 

The Flaxen Warbler. — Lath. Syn. 
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We shall now prcic^ed to enumerate the spe* 
. cics of fig*eaters that are found in America. 
They are in general larger than those of the 
ancient continent. We have already noticed 
their distinguishing character, and we can 
oCly subjoin some detoils with regard to their 
habits. They are of a wandering disposition ; 
they pass the summer in Carolina, or even so 
far north as Canada, and return to the warmer 
regions to breed and raile their young. Tliey 
inhabit the cleared grounds and the cultivated 
spots: ’they perch on small shrubs, and feed on 
insects and ripe tender fruits; such as those of 
the bananas, of the mangroves, and of the tig- 
trees, which are not natives of that climate, 
but were transported thither; they enter the 
gardens to peck them, and hence ^cir name : 
however, they oq the whole eat more insects 
than fruits ; for, if these are hard, they cannot 
break them. 
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THE SPO'ITED FIG-EATER* 

First Species. 

This bird is seen in Canada during summer, 
but makes only a short stay, and does not 
breed there: its ordinary residence is in Gii'iana, 
and other parts of South America. Its warble 
is pleasant, and muCh like that of the 'linnet. 

The head and all the upper side of its body 
are of a fine yellow, with reddish spots on the 
lower part of the neck, and on the breast and 
sides : the upper surface of its body, and the 
superior coverts of its wings, aie of an olive- 
green : the quills of its wings are brown, and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia £stiva. S. viridi-olivacea, subtus flava, collo 
subtus pectoreque naculis rubescentibus, rectricibus 
lateralibus intus luteis. — Lafi. lad. Ora, ii. p. 551. No. 157. 
Motacilla Estiva. — Gme (. Sysf. i. p. 99C. • 

Ficeoula CANASENSIS.—Bm. iii. f . 492. 51. t. 2C. f. 3. 
Le Fiouibr Tachete', — BuJ '. PI . Enl. 58. f. 2, — Buff , 
par Soon, lii. p. 17. 

Yellow-poll Warbles. — uirct. Zool. ii. No. 292. — Lafi. 
Sjfa. iv. p. 515.-.~/rf. Supfp. 183. 

HABITAT 

*u Guiana ; testate in Caoadse aylvis inter aaliceta.— 4) pol- 
lices longa. W. 
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edged exteriorily with the same green ; the 
quills of the tail are brown, and bordered with 
yellowy the bill, the legs, and the nails, are 
blackish. 

A variety of this species, or perhaps the fe- 
male, is represented in the same plate ; for it 
differs from the other only because the upper 
side of the head is, like the body, of an olive- 
grecu: but these differences are insufficient 
to form a separate species.'' 
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THE RED HEADED FIG EAT^iK* 

Second Species. 

The crown of the head is of a beautiful red : 
all the upper side of the body is olivc*green ; 
the under side of a yellow, with red spots 
on the breast and belly : the wings and tail are 
brown : the bill is black, and the legs are 
reddish. The female has no difference from 
the male, ‘except that its colours are not so 
bright. It is a solitary transient bird : it 
arrives in Pennsylvania in the month of March, 
but docs not breed there : it frequents the 
brakes, seldom porches on large trees, and it 
feeds on the insects which it finds on the 
shrubs. 


Sylvia Petechia. S. olivacca, subtus flava rubro gut- 
tata, pileo rubro. — hath, Tnd. Orn. ii. p. 535. No. 103. 
Motacilla Petechia.— 6W. Sust. i. p. 083. 

Ficedula Ervtheocfpiialos. — ttrS . iii. p. 488. 49. 

Lr Figcier St Tete Kolqb. — Huff, far Soiin, lit. p. 535. 
No. 103. 

Vellow Redpoll.— /:(/«'. t. 256. 

Red-headed \VAKBLEK.—'i4rt/. Zool. ii. No. 289 .- LaM. 

d ‘ 0 . iv. p. 479. 39., 


W. 


*» Pensjlvunia. 


habitat 
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THE WHITE THROATED 

FIG-EATER*. 

Third Species. 

This bird is found in St. Domingo. In the 
male, all the upper surface of the body, and 
the small superior coverts of the wings, are of 
an olive -green: the sides of the head and 
throat are whitish : the lower part of the neck 
and breast is yellowish, with small .red spots : 
the rest of the upjjer side of the body is yellow ; 
tlie great superior coverts, and the quills of the 
wings, and those of the^tail, are brown, and 
edged with olive-yellow : the bill, the legs, 
and nails, are brown-grey. 

Tlie female differs not from the male, ex- 
cept that the green on the upper part of the 
neck is ini.xed with cinereous. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

Stlvia ALEicoLys, S. viridi-olivacea, subtns albo-flavj-* 
cans strigis rufescontibus^ rectricibus latcralibus intus 
diinidiato sulphureis. — Laih, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 535. No. 104. 
MoTACILLA ALBICOLLIS.— Gwff/, Syst, i. p. 0»3. 
VlCEDULA DOMINICKNSIS. — [iris. lii. p.404. 52. t.20. f. 5. 
Le FiouiKRa GorgeBlanchk. — Buff, par Sonn. 

5t. Domingo Warbler. — iMth. Syn, iv. p. 470. 100. 

HABITAT 

in Domn^i^etm mnula. — 5 fere poUices longa. W. 
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TfiE YELLOW.THROATED 
FIG-EATER* 

Fourth Species. 

This bird is a native of Louisiana and of 
Saint Domingo. In the male, the head and 
all the upper side of Ahe body are of a fine 
olive-green, whiclfls slightly tinged with yel- 
lowish on the back : the sides of the head are 
of a dilute cinereous ; the throat, the lower 
part of the neck, and the breast, are of a fine 
yellow, with small reJUish spots on the breast : 
the rest of the under side of the body is of a 
yellowish-white: the superior coverts of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Lvdoviciana. S. viridi - olivacea, subtiis alba 
luteo varia, collo subtus flavo, fascia alarum duplici alba, 
rectricibus duabus, exterioribiis apice iiitiis albis.— 

Ind. Om. ii. p. &35. No. 105. 
bfoTAClLLA Ludoviciana.— G mc/. Sysf. i. p. 983. 
Ficbdvla Lvooviciana — B rw. iji. p. 500. 55. t. 26. f. 4, 
Le Fiovies k Gorge Jaunk. — Rvff. par Sunn. lii. p. 23. 
Louisian B Warbler. — Arch Zocl, ii. No. 303. — Lati, 
tv, p. 480. 101. 


HAJJITAT 

\ 

in Louisian^ et itisula S. Doiiiiiiici,^4i pollices lougao Wa 
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Avin^9 are blueish, tand terminated with white, 
which forms two cross white bars on each ; the 
quills of the wings are of a blackish brown, and 
edged exteriorily with blueish-oinereous, and 
white within : the first three quills on each side 
liave also a white spot on the extremity of their 
inside : the upper mandible is brown : the 
lower grey ; the legs and nails ash-coloured. 

The plumage of the female is the same with 
that of the male, only there are no red spots 
on the breast. 

We cannot liselp obseiving that Brisson has 
confounded this ^bird with the pine-creeper of 
Edwards, which is indeed a fig-eater, but dif- 
ferent from the present. We shall notice it 
afterwards. 
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THE GREEN-AND'WHITE 
FIG-EATER*. 


Fifth Species. 

This is also a niftive of Saint Domingo. 
The head and the under side of the neck aie of 
a yellowish-ash colour in the male ; the small 
superior covertsr of the wings, and all the 
upper sidd of the body, olive-green; the liiroat 
and all the under side of the body yellowish- 
white ; the great superior covci rs of the wings 
and the quills biwn ; and edged with yel- 
lowish-green ; the quills of the tail of an ex- 

* CHARACTER SPECIE ICUS. 

Sylvia Chlorolul'CA. S. viridwilivacca, subtus fiavicans, 
capite colloque superius cinercis, rectricibus laleialibus 
intus dimidiato-luteis.— liuf. Orii. ii. j). 536. No. 106. 
Motacilla Chloroleuca. — C w/t7. Si/sf. i. p. 

Ficedula Dominicexsis MiNOR.-Sfim. iii. p. 496. 53. 
t. 26. f. 2. 

Le Ficuier Vert cl Blanc. — TimT . par Sonn . lii. p. 25 
Green-and-white Warbler. — Ladi. Syn. iv. p. 

102 . 

HABITAT 

in DotTiin'CcnFi insul?,.- W. 
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cccdingl]^ deiep olive green: the lateral ones have,, 
on ^their inside, a yellow spot, that is broader 
the more thiy are exterior : tlie bill, the legs, » 
and nails, are brown-grey. 

In the female the colours are fainter, which 
is ?hc only diflcrcncc. 
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THE ORANGE-THROATED 
FIG-EATER*. 

Sixth Species. 

Baissoir terms thi^ the Canada Fig-eater; 
but, probably, like the rest of the genus, it 
is only a bird ot passage in that climate. 
The head, the upper side of the neck, the 
back, an^ the small supenor coverts of the 
wings, are of an olive-green ; the- rump, and 
the great superior coverts of the wings, cinere- 
ous; the throat, the lower part of the neck, 
and the breast, orange ; the belly, pale yellow ; 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Auricollis. S. olivacea, subtus flava, coUq 
subtus pectoreque flavo-aurautiis, crisso rectricibusque 
lateralibus intus albis. — Lai^, Ind. Orn, ii. p. 536, No. 107. 
Motacilla Auricollis. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 984f 
Ficedula Canadensis Major. — Hris. iii. p. 50&. 59, 
t. 26. f. 1. 

hK Figuier ^ Gorge Orange'e. — Bitf. par Sonn. lit. 
p, 27* 

Orange-throated Warbler. — Jrct, ZooL ii.. No. 304, 
—Lath. Syn. iv. p. 481. 103. 

HABITAT 

in Canada; ultra 5 poUices longa. W, 

FQL. VI.. 
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the lower belly an^, the legs, whitish; thfi 
quills of fhe wings brown, and edged exteriorly 
with cinereo?as : the two middle quills of the , 
tail are cinereous : all the rest are white within, 
and blackish on the outside, and at the tip. 

There is no difference in the plumage be* 
tween the male and the female, except that 
the colours in the latter are less vivid. 
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THE CINEREOUS-HEADED 
FIG-EATER* 

Seventh Species. 

This bird was sent from Pennsylvania to 
England, and Eilwards calls it the YeUozv- 
rumped Flycatcher:^ he has very improperly 
given the appellation of Flycatcher to all the 
Fig-caters that he has deseVibed and delineated. 
In the present, the crown and sides of the 
head are cinereous : the upper surface of the 
neck and the back are of an olive - green, 
spotted with black • the throat, the breast, and 

* CHARACTKll SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Maculosa. S. nigro maculata, supra viritli-olivacca* 
subtus uropygioque lutea, capite cinereo, fitscia alarum 
duplici rcctricibusque latcralibus medio intus aibis. — Lath, 
Ind, Orn, ii. p. 536. No. 108. 

Motacilla Maculosa. — GmeL Syst. i. p. 984. 

Ficedula Pensylvanica Naivia.— JB m. Hi. p. 502. 56. 
Le Figuier k Tete CENDRE'E.-^7?i/if. par SonnAiu p.29. 
Yellow-rumped Flycatcher. — Edw, t. 255. 
Yellow-rumped Warbler. — Arct, ZooL ii. No. 288. 
, — Lath. Syn. iv. p.481. 104. — Id. Sup. p. 182. 

HABITAT 

in Pensylvania; magnitudine Hippolaidis. — 5 pollices longg. 

W. 

E 2 
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the rump, are of a fine^yellow, with black spotai 
on tlie bireast : the superior coverts of the 
wind's are of, a deep ash colour, and terminat- 
ed with white, which forms two transverse white 
bars on each wing : the quills of the wing arc 
deep cinereous, edged with white: the two. 
middle quills of the tail are black ; the others are 
blackish, with a great white spot on the inside: 
tine bill, the legs, and the nails, are brown. 



( 5S ) 


tHE BROWN FIG-EATEEL*. 

Eighth Species. 

Sir Hans Sloane is the first who meutioii*^ 
this bird, which he found in the cultivated 
parts of Jamaica, a^d which he calls H^orm-' 
eater. The head, the throat, all the upper side 
of the body, the wings, and the tail, are light 
brown: the under side of the body is variegated 
with th6 same colours as the plumage of the 
larks. This is all that author says on the 
subject. 

* CHARACTER SPEClFICUS. 

Sylvia Fcscescens. S. fusceseeus, subtus rufo griseoque 
varia, fascia per oculos juguloque saturate tascis.^LafA . 
hid. Ont, ii. p. 537. No. lOO. 

MotAcilla Fusckscens. — Omel. Si/st. i. p, 984. 
Ficedtla Jamaicensis. — Bris. iii. p. 512. CJ. 

Le Figuier Brun. — Buff', par Sonn. lii. p. 31. 

Mgscicapa Pallide Fusca (Worm-eater).— 7i<wi Spn, pr 
18(5. 38. Sloan. Jam. p. 310. 45. ft2G5. f. 2. 
BRo>vN-TH!kuATn> Warblcr. — Lath. Sj/n. jiv. p. 482. 
105. 

HABITAT 

— 5 poHices longa. W. 



( ^4 ) 


THE BLACK -CHEEKED 
FIG-EATER*. 

Ninth Species. 

W£ are indebted to I^dwards for the ac- 
count of this bird. It inhabits Pennsylvania, 
and frequents the small woods that are watered 
by rills, at the sides of which it is commonly 
found. It only spends the summer in that 
climate, and disappears before the winter ; which 
shows that this Fig-eater, like the others, is 
only a bird of passage in those parts of 
North America. 

The sides of its head are of a iiiic black, and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Trichas. S. olivacea, corpore subtus flavo, 
fascia oculari nigra. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 519. No. 3G. 
Turdcs TpiCHAS. — Gmeh Sytt. i. p, 811. 

Ficedula Marylandica. — Brit . iii. p. 606. 58. 

Le Figuier acx Joues Noires. — Buff , far Sam . lii. 
p« 33^. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. — Edw. t. 237. 
Yellow-breasted Warbler. — Arcc . Zooi . ii. Nd. 283. 
— Lath. Si/n. iv, p. 438. 32. 

HABITAT 

ia America septeiitrionali. — 5 pollices loa^a. W. 
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the crowti is reddish-bro^^ii : the uppgr side of 
the neck, the back, the rump, and the wi^s, 
arfe of a deep olive-green ; the throat and breast 
of a fine yellow ; the rest of the undet side of 
|i|ie body pale yeUow: the bill and legs are 
Brown. 



( ^6 ) 


THE YELLOW-SPOTTED 
FIG-EATER*. 

7’enth Species. 

We borrow the description of this bird also 
from Edwards. Both thd male and female were 
caught at sea eight or ten leagues off Saint 
Domingo, in the nionth< of November, and 
brought to England by the same ship. The 
author observes* properly that these kre migra- 
tory birds, and were then on their passage 
from North America to the island of Saint Do- 
mingo. 

The head and all the upper side of the body 

ClIAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Tigrina. S. fusco et olivacco-viridi varia, subtiAt 
flava, collo sublus pcctoreque uigro muculato, pone 
oculos macula tufa, fascia alarum alba. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. ii.*p. 537. No. 110. 

Motacilla Tigrii<a. — Cfneh Syst. i. p. 085. 

Ficedula Canadensis Fusca. — Bris. iii. p. 515. 63. 
t. 27. f. 4. 

Le Figlieu Tachete' de Jaunk. — Buff, par Sonn, lii. 

P- ' .... 

Spotted Yellow Flycatcher. — Arct. Zool/ii, No. 402-. 

^--Edw. t. 257. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 482, 106. 

HABITAT 

ih Canada. — pollices longa. . 
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is olive : above the eyes •there is a y^low bar ; 
the throat, tlie lower part of the neck, ..ihe 
breast, and the inferior coverts eff the wings, 
of a fine yellow, with little black spots : the 
belly and the legs are of a pale yellow, without 
Ipots; the wings and tail of a dull olive-green : 
there is a long white spot on the superior co- 
verts of the wings ; and the lateral quills of the 

tail are white one half of their length, 

• , * ^ 

The female docs not differ from the male, 

except that the breast is whitish, with brown 

spots;' and that tlife olive-green of the upper 

surface of the body is not. so glossy. Brissoii 

has taken the female for another species, 

which he has termed the brorm Fig-eater of 

Saint Domingo. 



( 58 ) 


THE BROWN-AND-YELLOW 
FIG-EATER* 

Eleventh Species. 

This bird is found in Jamaica* Sloane and 
Brown have both described it) and Edwards 
has given a coloured figure under the name of 
Yelloxo lYren, which is improper. Catesby and 
Klein have fallen into another mistake, reckon- 
ing it a titmouse. It breeds in Carolina, but 
does not continue there during the winter : the 
hearl, all the upper surface of the body, the 
wings, and the tail, are of a greenish-brown : 
there arc two small bars on each side of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Tuociiill'S. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 550. Vat. $. 
Motacilla Achkdula. — Linn. Syst. i. p. 838. 49. 
FiCKDtrLA Caroukensis. — Bris. iii. p. 486. 48. — Id. 

8vo. i, p. 4t8 . — Klefk Av. p. 80. 11. 

CEnanthi; Flsco-ll'tea Minor. — Raii Syn, p. 186. 39. 
Shall. Jam. ii. p. 310. 40. 

I.E Figuier Brvn et jAtJNE.— B«^. par So»».lii. p. 38, 
Yellow Titmoi sk. — Cat. Car. i. t. 63. 

\\Kzs.—Edu\ t. 378. f. 2. 

Si'OTCH Wren. — Br. /.oid. i. No. 152. — Arct. Zoal. H. 
p. 420. N. — Id. Sup. p. 64. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 513. 

HABITAT 


W. 


HI F.uropu, AjRcrlca ; frequens in AngliR. 
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head : all the under surface of the bod^'^ is of a 
line yellow : the superior coverts of the wiu^ 
are terminated with green and fight oli\'e, 
which forms two oblique bars in each : the 
quills of the \rings are edged exteriorly with 
yellow : the bill and legs are black*. 

• This bird, which seems to be only a variety of tlio yeb 
low \vre<>4 breeds in North Carolina, and retires in ivititei 
to Jamaica. It occurs ulsct in most parts of Europe, 

India to Kamtschatka. 



< ) 


THE PINE FIG-EATER 

Tu-elftk Species. 

Edwarps calls this bird the Phie-creeper ; 
but it does not belong to that genus, though 
it creeps on the pines in Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania. The bill of the creepers, it is well 
known, is bent like a sickle; whereas it is 
straight in tliis bird, which resembles the Fig- 
eaters so much in every other respect, that it 
ought to be classed with them. Catesby is also 
mistaken in ranging it with the titmice, pro- 
bably because, like these, it creeps on trees. 
Brissou has committed an oversight in separat- 
ing the Pinc-crceper of Catesby from that of 
Edwards. 


* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Sylvia Pinls. S. oHvarea, subtus flava, loris ni^^ris, aJis 
cserulcis lascii.s duabus albis. — ImUu lad, Orn. ii. p. 537. 
No. 111. 

Certhia Pinus.^ — GmcL Sj/st.u p.47B- 
Parus America N(’ s. — Hris, iii. p. 570. 15. 

Le Figuier I»e.s Sapjns, — Buff', par Som. Hi. p. 40^. 

Pine Creeper. — Cai. Car. i. t, 10. — Edvf. t. 277. 

Pink Warbler. — /Ircis ZooL ii. No. 310. A. 5^72 iv 
p. 483. 107. 


HABITAT 


W. 


estate in Carolina.— polliccs longa. 
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The head, the throat, aiAi all the iin^lcr side 
of the body, are of a very beautiful yellows 
there is a small black bar on each Side of the 
head : the upper part of the neck, and all the 
upper surface of the body, are of a yellow-green 
or shining olive, which is still more bright on 
the rump : the wings and tail are of a blueish- 
iron colour ; the superior coverts are termin- 
ated with white, which forms on each wing 
two transverse white l>ars: the bill is black, and 
the legs are of a yellowish-brown. 

The female is entirely browh. 

This bird appears in Cgirolina in winter, 
where Cafesby tells us that it searches on the 
fallen trees for insects. It is also seen 
during summer in the northern provinces. 
Bartram informed Edwards, in a letter, that it 
arrives in Pennsylvania in the month of April, 
and continues all the summer : however, he 
confesses that he never saw its nest. It lives 
on the insects that lodge on the leaves, and in 
rhe buds of trees. 



( «3 ) 


THE BLACK-COLLARED 
FIG-EATER* 

Thirteenth Species. 

Tins Fig-eater was sent from Pennsylvania 
by Bartrani to Edwards : it is a bird of passage 
in that climate, where it arrives in April, and 
advances northwards, ahd in September it 
returns again to the south. It feeds on insects, 
like all the others of this genus. 

The crown of the head, all the upper surface 
of the body, and the small superior coverts of 
the wings, are of an olivc-green : the sides of 
the head and neck arc of a line yellow ; the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Syltia a irkns. S. viridi-olivacca, subtus alba, geni'i 
lateribus colli pcctorcque flavis, collo subtus nigro, fascia 
alaruqi duplici alba.— La///. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 537. No. 112 . 
Motacilla ViRFNs. — CmcL Si^st, i. p. 985. 

Ficedhla Pensylvanica Gutturk Nigro.— Bris, Sup. 
p. 104. 

I.K Figuikr a Cray ATE Noirk. — Bvff.par Sonn. In p. 43. 
Rla<;k-tiiroati:I) Grkkn Flyc.vtcher, — Edw. t. 300 . 
Green Warbler. Arct. /tool, ii. No. 297. — Lath. Sj/n, iv. 
p. 484. 108. 

HAD IT AT 


in PcDSv/vania. 


w. 
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throat, and under surface bf the neck, black ; 
which forms a sort of collar of that colouryr 
the breast is yellowish ; the rest of the under 
side of the body white, with some blackish 
spots on the dank^ ; the great superior coverts 
of the wings are of a deep brown, and termin- 
ated with white, which forms on each iving two 
white transverse bars : the quills of the wings, 
and those of the tail, are of a deep ash-colour : 
the three outer ones bn each side of the tail 
are marked with white spots within ; the bill 
is black, and the legs*brown. 



( 64 ) 


THE YELLOW -HEADED 
FIG-EATER* 

Fourteenth Species. 

Brisson is the first whp described this bird. 
He tells iis that it is found in Canada ; but it 
is probably only migratory in that northern 
climate, like some other species of Fig-eaters. 
The crown of its "head is yellow : there is a 
great black spot on each side of the head, over 
the eyes, and another whitish one below them; 
the back of the head, the upper side of the 
neck, and all the upper side of the body, co- 
vered with black feathers, edged with yellowish- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SvtviA IcTEROCEPHAiA. S. grUea, subtus albida, piles 
lutco, fascia ocuiari nigra daabusque alaribus flavis. — 
Lath. lad. Ora, ii. p. 538. No. 113. 

Motacilla Icterocephala. — Grael . Syst, i. p. 080. 
Ficedula Canadensis Icterocephalos. — Briss. iii. 
p. 517. 64. 1. 27. f. 2. 

Lk Figuier a Tete Jaune. — liuJT. par Sana. Hi. p. 45. 

Lk Figijier dc Mississippi.— P/. Eul. 731. f. 2. 

Quebec Warbler.— . 4irt. Xool , ii. No, 805. — 

Si/n. iv. p. 481 109. 


HABITAT 


w. 


in Canada.— polliccs lOnga. 
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kreen ; the throat, and all fhe under side of the 
body, whitish; the superior coverts* of th^ 
wings black, and tipped with yellowish; which 
forms on each wing two cuoss yellowish bars ; 
the quills of the wings and of the tail are 
blackish, and edged exteriorly with olive-green 
and whitish; the inside of the three lateral 
quills of the tail yellowish-white, from their 
middle tc their extremity : the bill, the legs, 
and nails, are blackislf. 

it appears that the bird. No. 731, Fig. 2, 
Pi. Enl. denominatecL the Mississippi Fig-eater^ 
is only a variety •of the present, occasioned by 
age or seif ; for the only difference is; that it 
has no spots on the sides of its head, and that 
its colours are not so deep. 


vot. VJ. 



( «« ) 


tHE YF.LLOW - THROATED 
CINEREOUS FIG-EATER* 

fifteenth Species. 

Dr. StoA^fe gives the account of this bird, 
which is found in Jamaica and Saint Domingo. 
The head, the whole of the uppef surface of 
the body, and the small superior coverts of the 
wings, are of an ,ash-colour : • on each side of 
the head thefe is a yellow longitudinal bar ; be- 
low the eyes a large black spot ; on the outer 
edge of each eye a white spot : the throaty the 
’under side of the neck, the breast, and belly, 

* character specificus. 

Sylvia Dominica. S. cinerea, subtus alba, macula aiiU 
oculos lutea, pone alba, iufra nigra. — Latk, Ind, Om. ii. 
p. 538. No. 114. 

Motacilla Dominica. — GmeL Si^st. i. p. 980. 

FiceduLa Dominicensis Cinerea. — Bris. iii. p. 620. 65. 
t. 27. f. 3. 

Le Figuier Cendrk' k Gor.ge Jaune. — par 
Sonn, lii. p. 47. 

Muscicapa b Casrvleo, Cinerbo, Fusco, et Luteo 
Varia . — Raii Si^n. p. 186. C7. — Shan, Jam, ii. p. 310. 44 . 
Jamaica Warbler. — Lath, Sj/n, iv. p. 485. 110. 

HABITAT 


IE Jamaica. — 4J poUices longs. 


W. 
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are yellow, with some Kmall black sp6ts on 
each side of the breast : the great superior cp-' 
verts of the wings are brown, edged exteriorly 
with cin^reou^, jgid tipped with white, which 
forms two transverse white bars on each wing : 
the quills of the wings and of the tail are of an 
ash-brown, and edged exteriorly with grey: 
the two outer quills on each side of the tail are 
marked with a white spot near the end of their 
interior surface: tlte bill, the legs, and the 
nails, are brown. 



( ) 


THE COLLARED CINEREOUi^ 
FIG-EATER*. 

Sixteenih Sptcxei. 

"Wt afe indebted to Catesby for the account 
of this bird, which he terins the Finch-ct'eeper ; 
but it belongs to neither of these genera, and is 
really a Fig-eater. - It is fqjand in North Ame- 
rica, from Carolina to Canada. 

The head, the upper side of the neck, the 
rump, and the superior coverts of the wings, 
are of an ash-colour : the back is olive-green ; 
the throat and breast yellow, with a half-collar 
of cinereous on the lower part of the neck ; the 
rest of the under side of the body is white, 
with tome small red spots on the flanks : the 
great superior coverts of tlie wings are tipped 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylyia American^* S. cinereo-cseruleicens, wterscapu- 
laribus olivacea-flaTiSj jugulo pectoreque flavis, abdomine 
fasciaquc alarum albis, — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii, p. 520. No, 40. 
Motacilla Americana. — GmtL Si/st. i. p. 960, 

Lk Fiouibr Cendre' k Colj^ier.— F/, Enl. 731* 

f. 1.^ — Buff, par Sonn. lii. p. 49. 

YelloW'Backed Warbler.— jLar^. S ^ n . ir . p. 440. 30. 


is America. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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with W’hite, which forms on each wing two 
transverse white bars : the quills of the wing^ 
and of the tail are blackish : the two exterior 
feathers, on each side of the tail, liave a white 
spot at the termination of their inner surface; 
the upper mandible of the bill is brown ; the 
lower mandible and the legs, yellowish. 

, These birds creep on the trunks of largo trees, 
and feed on the iusec^ which they pick out of 
the cracks in the bark: they continue 4hring 
the whole wipter in Qarplina. 



f ro ) 


tHE BELTED FIG-EATEB*. 

Seoenteenth Specks, 

On the crown of the head there is a yillbw 
spot, and on each side, a wliite bar: the reSt'Of 
the head, the upper surface of the body, the 
superior coverts of the usings, are of a deep 
cinereous, almost black. But the most ob- 
vious character is * a yellow belt between the 
breast and belly, which are both white, varie- 
gated with some small brown spots : the great 
superior coverts of the wings are tipped with 
white, which forms two white transverse bars 
on each wing : the superior coverts of the tail 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Cincta. S. cinerasceu, subtns alba, vertice 
iasciaque abdominali lutea, pectore fusco maculate, — 
Jjith. Ihd. Orn. ii. p. 539. No. 116. 

Motacilla Canabensis. — Imn. Syst. i. p. ^4. 27. 

— — — Cincta. — Gmel. Sy»t. i. p. 980. 

Ficedula Canadensis Cinerea. — Brit. iii. p. 624. 67 . 
t.27.f.l^ 

Le Figuibr it Ceintvre. — Buff, par Bonn. Hi. p. 51. 
Belted Warbleb. — Arct, Zool. ii. No. 306. — IjOii, 
Syn. iv, p. 487. 112. 


HABITAT 


in Canada. — 5 pollices longa. 
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are yellow : the quills of the wings an]^ 6F the 
tail are brown : the two exterior quills, on* 
each side of the tail, have a white spot near 
the termination of the inner surface ; the bill is 
black ; the legs and nails brown. 

The female dih^ers not from the male, except 
that the upper surface of the body is b^o^vn, 
and the superior coverts of the tail are hot 
yellow. 



If » ) 


THE BL0E FIG-EATER 

Eighteenth Species. 

This is the hlufi ,fycatcher of Edwards. It 
was caught at sea eight or ten leagues south of 
Saint Domingo; bat frhm his statement, ho 
seems to have received another of the? same 
birds from Pennsylvania. , They arrive in that 
province about May, and remain through the. 
summer ; and thus they are migratory in North 
America, as are almost all the other Fig-eaters, 
whose native climate is South America 

The head, all the upper part of the body, and 

* CHARACTER 5PECIFICU8. 

Stevi A Canaoersis. S. supra caerulea, subtus alba, jugulo 
remigibus rectricibusque nigris. — Lath. Ind. Or*, ii. p. 539. 
No. 117. 

MoTacilla Canadersis. — Gtftl. Syit. i. p. 091. 
FicedvLA Caradersis Ciserea Major. — Bris. iU. 
p. 627. 68. t. 27.*f. 6. 

Le Fiooier Cbrorb' du Carada.— P/. Enl. 685. f. 2* 
Le Ficuibr Bleu. — Bifg. par Smn. lU. p. 53. 

Blue Flycatcher. --£ d<r. t. 252. 

Black-throated Warbler'.— .^ rcl. Zool. ii. No. 285. 
•^Laih, Syn. iv. p. 487. 113. 

HABITAT 

in Fcnsylyania. — 4} pollices looga. Wi. 
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'|ihe superior coverts of the wings, are yf a blue 
f late colour : the throat, .and the sides of the 
head and neck, are of a fine black f the rest of 
the under surface of the body whitish : the 
quills of the wings, and of the tail, blackish, 
with a white spot on the great quills of the 
wings : the bill and legs arp black : in the 
Planches Enbmiinies these are yellow : perhaps 
the small scales of the dried specimen from 
^hich it was designed, were worn off. 
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THE VARIEGATED FIG-EATER*. 

Nineteenth Species. 

Sloane found this bird in Jamaica, and 
Edwards received a specimen from Penn- 
sylvania, where it appears in th6 month of 
April. It feeds on insects, and eontinues dur- 
ing the summer ; but, on the approach of win- 
ter, it returns to the tropical parts of the Ame- 
rican continent. The crown of its head is 
white; the sides black, with two small white 
bars : the back and rump are white, variegated 

* CHARACTER SPECIITCUS. 

Sylvia Vabia. S. albo nigroque maculata, fasciis alarum 
duabus albis, cauda bifida. — iMth, Ind^ Orn, ii. p. 539. 
No. 118. 

Motacilla Varia . — GmeL Si/st i. p. 979. 

Ficedvla Dominicensis Yaria. — Bris. iii. p. 529.60. 
t.27.f.6. 

Le Figuibr Varie'-' -Bujf. par Sonn, Hi. p. 55. 
Muscicapa h Fusco ct Albo Varia. — Raii Sj/n. p. 186. 

36.--5/ofln. Jam. p. 309.42. t. 265. f. 1. 
Black-and-v^hite Creeper. — Edw. t. 300. 
White-poll Warbler. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 293. — Lat^- 
Spn. iv. p, 488. 114. 


HABITAT 


mPcnsyWaiiiai Jamaica; migratoria.-— 4| pollices-lpnga. W. 
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with large black spots: the throat is* black; 
the breast and belly white, with some black 
spots on the breast and sides: the great su- 
perior coverts of the wings are black, tipped 
with white, which forms two transverse white 
bars on each wing : the quills of the wings are 
grey, and edged with white on the inside : the 
quills of the tail are black, and edged with iron> 
grey ; the lateral ones^ave white spots on their: 
inside : the bill and legs are black. 



( 76 ) 


THE RUFOUS-HEADED 
FIG-EATER*. 

Twentieth Species. 

Tins bird was sent from Martinico to M. 
Aubry, rector of Saint Louis. The head is 
rufous ; the upper part of the neck, and all the 
upper side of the i)ody, olrve green ; the throat 
and breast yellow, yariegated xV'ith longitudinal 
rufous spots; the rest of the under side of 
the body, light yellow without spots : tffe 
superior coverts and the quills of the wings 
and of the tail are brown, edged with olive- 
green ; the two exterior quills on each side of 
the tail aie light yellow on the inside; the 
bill brown, and the legs grey. 

•character SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Ruficapilla. S. viridi-olivacca» subtus liava^ 
collo subtus pectoreque strigis fuscis, vertice riifo, tec* 
tricibus duabus cxtcrioiibus intus lutescentibus,— 

Ind. Orn. ii. p. 540. No. 119. 

Motacilla Ruficapilla.— O wf/. Sj / st , i. p. 971. 
Ficedula Martinicana. — Bris, iii. p. 490. 50. t, 22, f.4. 
Le Figuier a Tete Roussb.— par Sunn. Hi. p. 57. 
Bloody>3id£ Warbler. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 4B9. 115. 

HABITAT 


io ijisiita Martiiiica. — 4l pollices loQga. 


W. 
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We conceive that the him inentioned.by Fa- 
ther Feuill^e under the appellation of chloris 
erifhacorides^ is the same with this*. Its bill 
is black, according to that author, and pointed 
with a minute portion of blue at the root of 
the lower mandible : its eye is of a fine glossy 
black, and the head anti the nape of the neck 
are of a tawny colour, like dry leaves : ail the 
fore side of the bird is yellow, streaked, like 
the European thrushes,* with the colour of the 
head : ati^e back is greenish, but the wings 
are black, and its niantle is* also black: the 
feathers of the wings have a green edging : the 
thighs and the upper part of the legs are grey ; 
but the under part is entirely white, mixed 
with a little yellow ; and the toes are furnished 
with small black nails, that are very sharp *. 

This bird is continually on the wing, and 
never rests unless to feed: its songii slender, 
but mellow. 


* Observatioos Physiques du P. Feuillee, p. lia. 
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THE RED-BREASTED FIG-EATER* 

TxD€nty-first Species. 

Edwards has given the cock and hen of this 
bird, which he received from Pennsylvania, 
where they only pay ac transient visit in the 
spring, in their way to spend the summer in 
the more northern provinces. They live on 
spiders and other insects. 

The crown of the head is yellow, .with white 
on each side, and a small black bar below tlie 
eyes : the upper surface of the neck, and the 
superior coverts of the wings, are blackish : 
the feathers on the upper part of the body, 
and the quills of the wings, are black, and 
edged wffch olive-green : the top of the breast, 

* CHARACTER S1»ECIF1CUS. 

Sylvia Pensylvanica. S. pileo, fluvcsccnte, hypochon- 
driis fanguincis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p, 540. No. 120. 
Motacilla Pens^^'jlvanica . — GmcL Spt, i. p. 071. 
Ficedula Pensylvanica Icterocephalos. — Bris.Apf. 
p. 105. 

Le Figuier PoiTRiNE Eouge. — Buff, par Sonn, lii. p. 60. 
Red-throated Flycatchbk — Bdw. t. 301. 

Warbler. — Lath, Sj/n^ iv, p. 490. , 

Blqody-side Warbler. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 208. 


W. 


inPens^lvRura^ 


HABITAT 
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and the sides of the bod^, are of a deep red ; 
the throat and the belly whitish: the great 
superior coverts of the wings are tipped with 
white, which forms two white transverse bars 
on each wing : the bill and legs are black. 

The female is distinguished from the male, 
by having no black on the back of the head, 
nor red on the breast. 



TflE CiERULEAN TIG-EATER*. 


Tti enty-aecond Species. 

We are indebted to Edwards also for the 
description and history of this bird. He has 
given figures of the cock and hen, Avith the 
nest. They are found in Pennsylvania, where 
they arrive in the month of March, and remain 
through the summer, and again return to the 
south. 

Tlie head, and all the upper part of thebodyj 
are iron-grey : there is a black bar on each side 
of the head, above the eyes : all the under sur- 
face of the body is white: the wings are brown j 
the two outer quills on each side of the tail are 

•cUABACTEB SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Csrulea. S. supra cternlea, subtus alba, all* 
caudaque nigris. — Lat/i. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 540. No. 121. 
Motacii.la Ca:R'vi.>ca. — Gmel. Sj/it. i. p. 992. 

Ficedula Pensylvanica Cinerea. — Bru. Sup. p. tOtt 
Le Fiouier Gris dk Per.— B uJ'.par Sonn.lii. p. 62. 
Little Blue-grey Flycatcher. — Edw. t. 302. 
Cjerulean Warbler. — Atct. Zool. ii. No. 299. — Lati, 
Sfu. iv. p. 490. 127. 


11 A BIT At 




io Pwuylvaiiia. 
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wliite : the third on each side has a whi^e spot 
near the extremity; and what remains of it, 
as .well as all the other quills of tht? tail, is of 
the same colour with the upper part of the 
body. 

The female has not the black bars on the 
sides of the head, which is the only difference 
between it and the male. 

These birds begin in April to construct their 
nests with the short woolly substance that sur- 
rounds the buds of trees, and with the down of 
plants : the outside • is composed of a flat 
greyish moss or lichen, whiph they gather on 
the rocks : and there is an intermediate layer of 
horse hair. The form is nearly that of a short 
cylinder ; close below, and having its aperture 
above. 

It would appear that the bird, No. 704, 
fig. 1, PL Enl. and denominated the black' 
headed Jig-eater of Cayenne^ belongs to this 
species ; for it is precisely like the male de- 
scribed by Edwards, except that the head, the 
quills of the wings, and those of the middle of 
the tail, are of a fine black ; and this difference 
is only sufficient to constitute l\v*o varieties. 


9 


VOt. VI. 



THE GOLDEN-WINGED 
FIG-EATER* 


Trcenfy-t/iird Species. 

We borrow the account of this bird too 
from Edwards. It ariKcs in Pennsylvania in 
the month of April, ainl halts only a few days; 
it penetrates tartlier nortlj, and returns to pass 
the winter in the milder climates. 

The head is of a fine yellow, and* there is a 
large spcjt of gold colour on the superior co- 
verts of the wings : the sides of the head are 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia CiiRYSiirTERA, S. fuscu, subtus alba, pile© 

. mac'iHaqilc alarum hilcis, giila fci.^ciaqiie jier ocuios nigris. 
— Litf/i, l/itL Or/K ii, p. 541. No 
Motacilla Curysoptkka. — Linn. S^st. i. p. 333. 20. 

— Chitef. i- p. 971. 

FiceDula Pknsyi.vamca Cineuea CiDTTURE Nigro. 

— fh’ts, iSitp. p. l^iO.— Li. 3vo. i. p. 45B. 77. 

Le Figmlr aux Ailes Dori/es. — Bnjf\ par Bonn, lif.. 
p. 65. 

Gold-winged FLYCA rrnKR.— t. 299. 

Warllkr.— Arct. Zool. ii. No. 295 . — Laik, 

Sj/n. iv. p. 492. IJB. 


HABITAT 


w- 


autumiio ct vcrc in Fcnsylvania. 
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white, with a broad black bar that surrounds 
the eyes: all the upper surface of the body, 
the. wings, and the tail, are of a deep ash- 
colour : the throat and the lower part of the 
neck are black : the rest of the under surface 
of the body is white; the bill and legs are 
black. 
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THE GOLDEN-CROWNED 
FIG-EATER* 

Twenty-fourth Species. 

Wk adopt the epithet golden-crmned, given 
by Edwards. It is a b/jd of passage in Penn- 
sylvania, where it appears in tiie spring ; and, 
after halting a few days, it advances farther 
north; and on the approach of winter, it re- 
turns to the wanner climates. 

On the crown of the head there is a round 
spot of a fine gold colour; the sides of the 
head, the wings, and the tail, are black : the 
upper part of the neck, the back, and the 
breast, are of a blue slate-colour, spotted with 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Sylvia Coronata. S. nigro maculata, pileo bypochondriis 
uropydoque Davis, fascia per oculos sulaque nigra. — Lath* 
Ind. Orn. ii p. 538. No, 115. 

Motacilla Coronata. — GmeL Syst. i. p. OT4. 

Ficedula PensylyanicaCinerea NiEviA. — Bris.Sups 

p. 110. 

Lk Figuier Couronne' d'Or. — Buff , par Sonn, Hi. p. 67- 
GoldeN'CRowned Flycatcher. — Edw . t. 298. 

^-Warbler. — Arct.Zool/iu No. 294.— 

Lati. Syn. iv. p. 486. 111. 

HABITAT 

in Pensylvauia vere; migratoriau W. 
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black, and the sides of the body are yellow, 
with some black spots ; all the under surface of 
the body is whitish : the great superidr coverts 
of the wings are tipped with white, which 
forms two transverse white bars on each wing : 
the bill and legs are blackish. 

The female differs not from the male, except 
that the upper surface of the body is brown, 
and there is no black on the sides of the head, 
nor on the breast. 



f 
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THE ORANGE FIG-EATER* 

Tweniy-Jifih Species. 

Tins species is new : it. is found in Guiana, 
whence it was scut to the king’s cabinet. 
Tiie crown aii<i sides of its head, the tlnoat, 
the sides, ui.d under surface of its neck, 
are of a beautiful orange -colour, with two 
small brown bar^ on each side of the head. 
Ail the upper surface of the body, and the 
quills of tile wings, are of a reddish brow'n : 
the superior coverts of the wings are varie- 
gated with black ami white : the breast is yel- 
lowish, as well as the belly : the quills of the 
tail are black, and edged with yellowish: the 
bill is black, and the feet are yellow. 

* CUARACTER SPECIFJCUS. 

Sylvia Chkysocrphala. S. ruf»-fiisca, subtus alba, 
capite antefius coiiu<|iio, subtus fulvis/ t'ectricibus alarum 
albo nigroque variegatis, cauda nigra. — Lath. Ind. Orn. iu 
p. 541. No. 124. 

Motacilla Chrysocephala. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 971# 

Le Figuier OkangfA — par Sonii. lii. p. 69. 

E'tranger , — PL fin/. 58. f. 3. 

Orange-headed Warbler. — iMth. Sjfii. iv. p. 492. 119. 

HABITAT 


in Guiana. 


W. 
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THE CRESTED FIG-EATER* 

Twenty-sixth Species. 

This bird has not been noticed by any 
naturalist. It is found in Guiana, where it 
is probably stationary, since it is seen at all 
seasons : it lives in cleared parts, feeds on in- 
sects, and has the sntne hablt<- and economy 
with tlie otlicr flg-caters. Tlie under side of 
its body* is grey, mixed with whitish: and 
the upper is brown, shaded with green : it is 
distinguished from the other fig-eaters by its 
crest, which consists of small round feathers, 
lialf erect, fringed with white on a blackish 
brown ground, and bristled as far as, the eye 
and the root of the bill. It is four inches 
long, including the tail : the bill and legs are 
of a yellowish-brown. 

* CHARACTER SHECIFICUS. . 

Sylvia Crist ata. S. vlresccns supra’fujca, subtus grisca. 
capita crista plicalili fu.sca albo marginata. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 541. No. 125. 

Motacilia Cristata. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 973. 

Lb fiouiER Huppe'. — PL Enl. 391. f. 1. — Puff, par Sonn. 
liil p. 71. pi. 147. f. 1. 

Crested Warbler. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 493. 120. 

HABITAT 

^ Guianse apricis. — 4 pollice« lunga. W. 
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THE BLACK FIG-EATER*. 

Twenty-seventh Species. 

Another species, which is also found at 
Cayenne, but which it; rarer, is the Black 
Fig-eater; so termed, because the head and 
throat are, shrowded with black, which ex- 
tends over the top and sides ^of the neck, and 
on the wings, and backwards as far as the 
origin of tlie tail: the same black appears 
again in a broad bar on the tips of the quills, of 
which the first half is of a bay colour : there is 
a short streak of the same colour on the first 

* CHAHACTEB SPECI FICUS. 

Sylvia Multicolor. S. nigra, subtus alba, colli pecto- 
risque latcribus cauda a basi ad medium fasciaque aianiw 
ruiis. — Ixith, Ivd, Orn. ii. p. 541. No, 120. 

Motacl'-.la Multicoloh. — GnteL i. p. 972. 

Le Figuirr NoiR.n -Buff, par Sonn. Hi. p. 73. 

ET Jaune de Cayenne.— P/. Enl. 391. 

f. 2. 

llUFOUS'AND*BLACK Warbler.— jLu/A. Sj/n. iv. p. 403. 
121 . 


HABITAT 


w* 


in Cayana, inter rariores. — 5 pollices looga. 
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SIX or seven quills of the wing, near iheir in- 
sertion, and on the sides of the neck and 
breast : the fore part of the body *is whitish- 
grey: the bill and legs are yellowish-brown. 
This is one of the largest of the fig-eaters, for 
it is near five inches long. 



THE OLIVE FIG.EATER* 


Twenty-eighth Species. 

This is another fig-eater whicii is pretty conr- 
mon in Cayenne, where cit is stationary. All 
the upper part of the hotly, and of the head, 
is of an olive-green on a brown ground ; tlie 
same olive strikes also through the blackish- 
brown of the wings and tail : the lawer part 
of the throat and breast, as far as the belly, is 
of a light yellow. It is also one of the largest 
of the fig-eaters, ’ for it is near live inches long. 

* CHARaCl’KJl l FICUS. 

•Svi^viA iEf^uiNOCTiALis. S. fiisco-viridis, subfits flaves- 

ccute all>a, gutturc pectoreqiie pailwli* liavis, 

rcctrk*ibus(]ue fubcis. — hul Ont. ii. p. 542 "No. 127. 

MoTAOILLA iE^UINOCTIAH.S.— UW/r/. Stjist, i. f). H72. 

Le Figlikr Olive de Cay ENNK.-- iV. Ln/.iiV)0. f. 1. -- 
6 

Jjnjf. par Sontt. lii. p. 76. 

/Eqi ATORIAL WARBtBU.— Le/M. *Sy«, iv. p. 493. 122. 
liA r.I TA T 


W, 


in Cavana. 
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THE PROTHONOTARY 
FIG-EATER*. 

Twenly-ninth Species. 

Tins bird is called Prothonotary in Louisi- 
ana, and we shall retain the name, iu order to 
discriminate it from the other lig-eaters. The 
heatl, the throat, t]ie neck, .the breast, and the 
belly, are of & fine jonquil yellow ; the back 
olive; the rump cinereous; the inferior co- 
verts of the tail white ; the quills of the wings, 
and of the tail, blackish and cinereous; the 
bill and the legs black. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Pbotonotarius. S. flava, dorso olivaceo, uropy- 
gio ciiiereu, rcniigibus restricibusque cinercu et nigricante 
varils. — Lath. hid. Oni. ii. p. 512. No. 128. 

Motacilla Protonotarius.— Sj/nl. i. p. 972. 

Lb Figuier Pbotonotaire. — var So^n. lii. p. 78. 

pi. 147. f. 2. ^ 

Le Figuier & Ventre et Tete Jaunes.>-P/. Fm/. 704. 

f. 2. 

Pbothonotary Warbler. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. SIO.— • 
— Lath. Sj)n. iv. p. 494. 123. 


HABITAT 


ia Louisiana. 


W. 
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Cesidef the foregoing tw^enty-njine species 
of hg-eaters, which are all natives of the New 
World, there are five species or varieties in 
Louisiana alone. The specimens are preserved 
in M. Mauduit's cabinet, and were brought by 
Le Beau, king's physician in Louisiana. 
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THE HALF- COLLARED 
FIG-EATER* 

Thirtieth Species. 

This little bird js of a very light ash-co- 
lour beloAV the throat, and on ail the under 
surface of the body : there is a yellowish half 
collar on the lower ^art of the neck : the upper 
side of the head is olive, bordering on yellow: 
there is a cinereous bar behind the eyes : the 
superior coverts of the wings are brown, edged 
with whitish ; and the middle quills are also 
brown, but edged with olive, and tipped with 
white : the belly has a yellowish tint : the 
quills of the tail are cinereous : the two middle 
ones have no white : the four on each side of 

* CHARACTEtt SPECIFICUS. 

SrLviA S^Mitorqitata. S. fusca, subtus ffcvo-cineras- 
ceas, cervice iiifioia lunula flava, ^ectricibus quatuor ex* 
timii iatus albis. — Lath, Ind, Ortt, ii. p. 542. No. 129. 
Motacilla Semitorquata.— Gr«f/. ISvst, i. p. 972. 

Le Fiouier k Demi Collier. — Rujf. par JSonn. Hi. p. 78. 
Half-collared Warbier — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 311. 
^Luth. iv. p, 484. 124. 

HABITAT 

Uk Louisiana.— 4 j poUices looga. W. 
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these are edged with white on the inside : all 
the ten are pointed at the end: the bill is 
blackish above, and whitish below. The bir^l 
is four inches and a half long; the tail twenty- 
one lines, and projecting ten lines beyond the 
wings : the legs are blackish. 
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THE YELLOW-THROATED 
FIG-EATER*. 

Thirty-Jii'si Species. 

The throat, the ngck, and the top of the 
breast, are yellow; only the top of the breast 
is a little more dusky ; the rest of the under 
side of the body is 'rusty, verging to yellow 
bn the inferior ‘coverts of J;he tail : tlie head 
and the upper side of the body are brown- 
olive: the small inferior coverts of the wings 
are yellow, variegated with brown, Avhich 
fornris a distinct yellow border: the quills of 
the wings are brown ; the middle ones edged 
with olive, and the great ones with light-grey, 

* CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Fulva. S. fulvo-olivacea, subtus rufa, eollo 
inferiore crissuque flavis. — Lath. Jnd. Orn, ii^ p. 542. 
No. 130. ^ 

Motacilla Fulva. —Gml. Syst. i. p. 973. 

Le Figuier a Gorge J aune. — Buff, par Somu lii. p. 80. 
Orange-bellied Warbler. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 312. 
— Lath. Sya, iv. p. 495, 125. 

HABITAT 


cum semitorquata. 


W. 
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which, •growing more dilute becomes white 
on the hrst quill : those of the tail are brown, 
edged with' olive : the bill is brown above, and 
lighter brown below: the legs are of a yel' 
lowish'brown. 
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THE OLIVE-BROWK FIG-EATER*. 

Thirty-second Species. 

The upper side of the head, of the neck, 
and of che body, is brown, verging on olive ; 
the superior coverts of the tail olive : the throat, 
the fore part of the neck, the breast, and the 
flanks, are whitish, and variegated with grey 
streaks ; the belly *is yellowisli-white : the in- 
ferior covef ts of the tail are entirely yellow : 
the superior coverts of the wings, and their 
middle quills, are brown, edged with a lighter 
brown, and tipped with whitish : the great 
quills of the wings are brown, edged with light 
grey : the quills of the tail are also brown, 
edged with light grey, and with a yellowish 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SrtviA Fusca. $. fusco-olivacea, subtus albo flavAsceos, 
collo lubtus griseo alboque nebaloso, fectricibus duabut 
extimis intus ad apicera albo inaculatis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. &43. No. 131. 

Motacilla Fdsca. — Gmel. Sj/st. i. p. 073. 

Lb Fiouibr Brun-OLIVE.— par Sonn. lii. p. 82. 
OlivE'Brown Warbler. — Artt.Zool. ii. No. 313. — Lath. 
Sj/n. w. p. 485. ISW. 


ia Louisia&a. 

vot. vx. 


HABITAT 


H 


w. 
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tint on 'the middle ones : the two lateral onea 
on each side are marked with a white spot at 
the extremity of their interior surface, and the 
first on each side is tipped with whiter, the bill 
is brown above, and of a diluter brown below ; 
the legs are brown. 



THE GRASSET PIG-EATER* 


Thirty-third Species. 

The upper side of ^he head and of the body 
is of a deep greenish - grey, or of a coarse 
olive-green, with a yellow spot on the head, 
and black streaks oh the body : the rump is 
yellow ; the throat, and the under side of the 
neck, 'are of a rusty colour, through which the 
deep chiereous ground appears : the rest of the 
under side of the body is whitish : the great 
quills of the wings are brown, edged exteriorly 
with grey, and interiorly with whitish: the 
middle quills are blackish, edged exteriorly and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SyIiVI A PiNGUis. S. griseo-olivacea, subtus albida, macula 
Terticis uropygioque flavis, rectricibus quatuor extimis 
intus albo maculatis. — Lati. Tnd. O^n. ii. p. 543. No. 132. 
Motacilla Pinodis.— r?we/. Sjfst, i. p. 978. . 

Ls Fiovibr Grasskt. — Buff", par Sana. lii. p. 84. 

Grassst Warbler.— Zool. ii. No. 814. — Lati. 
Syn. iv. p. 486. 127. 

HABITAT' 

H S 


in Louiiiana. 


W. 
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tipped with grey; the quiUs of the tail are 
black, edged with grey : the four lateral quilla 
are each marked with a white spot near the 
end of their interior surfstcq; tlie bill and lega 
are black. 
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fitE ASH-tHROAlPED CINEREOUS 
FIG-EATER* 

Thirty ‘fourth Species. 

• Tve held and the up^er side of the body lr« 
cinereous : the throatPand all the under side of 
the body are of a lighter cinereous : the quills 
of the wings are cinereous, edged with whitish; 
the quills of the tail black ; but the first on each 
side is almost entirely white*: the second quill 
is white on the half next the end: the third is 
Only tipped with white: the bill is black above, 
iind grey below. 

This and the preceding are called grassets in 
Louisiana, because they are very fat (gras). 
They perch on the tulip-trees, particularly on 
the magnolia, which is an evergreen species. 

* CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Cana. S. cinerea, subtus grisea, caulla nigra, 
rectricibus 1, 1, toto, 2, 2, 3, 3, a^ice albis — Lath. lad. 
On. ii. p. 543. No. 133. 
bloTAciLLA Cana.— O iBr/. Si/st. i. p. 373. 

La FlGOtBR CSNDRB' b GORQB far 

Soon. lii. p. 88. 

GBBr.THBOATED Wabblbr.— . ijrcf., Zoot. u. No. 315. 
-~LatA. ^tt. iv. p. 49 Cj 128. 

UABITAT 

«u«I««OedaBtibtts. W. 
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THE GREAT FIG-EATER of Jamaica' . 

'thirty-fifth Species. 

Edwards was the fifst who described this 
bird. lie terms it the 4in^yican Ni^htingak. 
But it is by no means a nightingale, and it has 
all the characters of the fig-eaters, with which 
Brisson has properly ranged it, The upper man- 
dible is blackish : the lower flesh-eoloured : the 

* f 

upper surface of the back, of the head, and of 
tbe wings, is- brown, with an obscure tiiige of 

* CHARACTER STECIFICUS. 

Kyitia Caudris. S. fusco-viresccoB, subtus falva, Iiii«a 
octtlari subocularique nigra, rectricibus apic« luteis.^ 
— Lath, Ini.Xim. ii. p. 643. No. 134. 

Motacilla Calidris.— G me/. Syst. i. p. 950. 

FicEoyLA Jamaicensis Major.— B rir. S«f. p. 101. ^ 

IctbAus Minor I}ioom Suspbndens.— B ait iSya.p..l84. 
' 27t-^5/oan./a*i. ii.p. 2001 

Le Grand Fiouier de la jAHAiQUE.—^f^. par Bonn. lii. 
p. 87. 

’American Niortinoaix. — 1. 121. f;2. 
Hamo-nest Warbler. — iMh. Sm. iv. p. 4 Si. 129* 

HABITAT 


in Jamaica, 


W. 
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greeaish r.the.pdges of t^e .quills are, of ^ lighter 
greenish-yellow: an orange colour predominates 
op the under side .of .the . Ijpdy, the throat 

to (the tail : the inferior coverts ,of the wings, 
dnd all those of the taih.|iud also the inner jiYehs 
of the quills, are of the same colour. From 
the angle of the bill a black streak stretches 
across the eye ; another extends below it : be- 
tween these two, and under them, the orange 
forms two bars : the legs and toes are blackish. 
The bird is nearly as large as the redbreast, and 
not quite so thick.* Edwards remarks that it 
bears great resemblance to^what Sloane, in his 
Natural 'History of Jamaica, calls the Icterus 
Minor, nidum suspendens. 


We cannot omit noticing three birds which 
our nomenclators have confounded with fig- 
eaters, but which are undoubtecUy of a difiPerent 
kind. 

These arc, 1. The Great Fig-eater of Jamaica, 
mentioned by Brisson in h^s Supplement : its 
bill is entirely different from that of the fig- 
eatery 

2. The Pennsyhanian Fig-eater*, which' is 
al^o distinguislied ifom the fig-eaters by its 

• The Motacilla Vtrmivora of GateMn, or the Worm-eoter, 
which is dtt subject of the next article. 
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bill, and appears to be of the same genus with 
the preceding. 

3. The 'Great Fig-eater of Ma^ascar, in 
the Ornithology of the same author, which has 
rather the bill of the blackbird than of the fig- 
eater. 
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ME MIPDLE BILLS** 

When we compare the birds which in- 
habit the two continents, we perceive that 
those with strong bills, ani! which feed upon 
grain, are the most numerous in tiie old ; but, 
on the contrary, those which have slender bills, 
and subsist upon insects, predominate in the 
new. This circumstance s'trikingly evinces 
the extensive influence which human industry 
has upon the productions of nature : for it is 
obviously the cultivation of the various sorts of 
corn, subservient to the support of man, that 
has multiplied the granivorous birds. In the 
vast deserts of America, in her magnificent fo- 
rests, and her immense savannas, where rude 
unassisted nature yiehls nothing similar to our 
corn, and affords only fruits and small seeds, 
with enormous quantities of insects, there the 
number of the species of birds which feed on 
these, and have slender bill.% is proportionally 
great : but an insensible gradation connects 
the various productions of the universe, and 
bids defiance to the shackles of system. Be- 
tween the birds with strong bills and those 
with slender ones there is an intermediate class, 
which, tliougb it has never been admitted by 


* Lea Demi-fina. — Btr^. 
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noracnclators *, has a real existence. It com- 
prehends those birds in the New World which 
have stronger bills than the pipits, but not so 
strong as the t&nagres ; atid also thbse birds of 
the old continent which have stronger bills 
than the fauvettes, but not so strong as the 
larks. We might refer to it not only tbetca* 
laudre and other larks, but many species which 
have been ranged in otl\er classes, because this 
was not 3'et formed. Lastly, the titmice will 
occupy the place between the middle-bills, and 
those which have slender bills : for though they 
appear delicate, yet, if we compare their tWck- 
ness with their sirortuess, and consider that 
they can break a nut, and pierce the head of 
much larger birds, rvc shall be convinced that 
they have considerable strength. 

• When this article was sent to the press, 1 found that 
Edwards, in bis Catalogue of Birds, &e. at the end of his 
seventh volume, has reckoned among those with bills of mid- 
dle thickness, tlie following birds : 

1. Ub Scarlet Bird. 

2. His Red Summer Bird. 

3. Hb White-faced Manakiii. 

4. Hb American Hedge-sparrow. 

ft. Ub Indian Red-tail. 

6. His Olive Flycatcher. 

7. His Worm-cater. 
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'THE WORM-EATER*. 

Thi 3 bii^ is entirely different from another 
Worm-eater mentioned by Sloane: it is dis- 
crimirated by its climate, and by its natural 
qualities. The bilUis pretty sharp, brown 
above, and flesh-coloured below: its head is 
orange, and on each side there are two black 
bars^ of which fhe one passes acioss the eye, 
and the other 6elow it; and they are separated 
by a yellowish bar, beyond which they join 
near Ihe back of the head : the throat and the 
breast are also of an orange-colour, but which 
grows more dilute, as it diverges from the an- 
terior parts, and is only whftish on the inferior 

* CHARACTER SPEC I FICUS. 

Sylvia Vermivora. S. viridi-olivacea, subtus albid^ 
ca|Hte collo subtus pectoreque aurantiis, fascia per oculos 
arcaque supra nigris, supercilns albis. — Lath. fnd. Orn, u. 
p.544 No. 138. 

MotacillaTermivora. — Gmel. Sisf. i. p. 031,* 
Ficboula Pensylvanica. — Bm. Sup. p. 102. 

Le Dbmi-fin Manoeur qa Vers. — Bujt.per Sontt. Id. 
p. 120. 

W|>RM-EATSR. — Atct. ZooL a. No. 309. — £dv. t. 303. 
— Lath. SjfM. iv. p. 499 133. 

HABITAT 

in Pensjflvaaia. — ^Migratoria. W. 
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covert^ of the tail : the upper side of the Ueick, 
the back, the wings, and the tail, are of a deep 
olive-green : the inferior coverts of the wings 
are of a yellowish-white: the legs are flesh- 
coloured. 

This bird is found in Pennsylvania, where 
it is migratory, as are ail those with slender 
bills and some of those which have strong 
bills. It arrives in the montii of July, and ad- 
vances towards the north ; but it is not seen, 
in that province, to return again in autumn ; 
and the same is .the cas^ with all the others 
whicii pass in the spring. Edwards supposes 
that their route to the south lies beyond the 
Apalachian mountains ; and undoubtedly they 
must be induced to change their track, by the 
greater abundance of insects and worms which 
the back countries then afford. 

This Worm-eater is somewhat larger than the 
black-cap. 
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THE BLACK- AND - BLUE 
MIDDLE-BILL* 

KoKLi^EUTERf, 'who first described this, 
bird, siiys that it is a very rare species, and 
brQuglxt from India. tells us that the bill 
is longer and more slender than in the finches 
and consequently it ought to be referred to the 
class of the Aliddle-bfils. 

Except, the bill, which is brown, and the 
legs, winch are also brown, but more dilute, 
tliis bird has only black and blue on its plum> 
age : the black is spread on the throat, the 
bottom of the wing, and the fore part of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

fHlNOttLA Ctanomelas. F. csemles, lin«t frontal! 
gula lunulaque dorsal! nigris, remigibus fuscis, cauda 
aigricanle. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 464. No. 102. 
Fringilla Cyanomelas. — Gmtl. Si/st. i. p. 92|. 
Deui-fin Noir et Bleu. — Bvjf. pag Sonn. lii. p. 123. 
l^EVB-aSADBD FiNCH. — Lath. S^n. iii. p. 319. 92. 

HABITAT 

tR India. W. 

t ** Blae iSnch ; its chiu. Its throat, the base of its wings, 
•od the fore part of its back, black.” — J. T. Koclreuterf 
Petersburgb Transactions for 1763, p. 434. 

t It is odd, tha^ after making that assertion, he should 
Wckon it a finch. 
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back, v'here it forms a semi-circle, whose con- 
vexity is turned towards the tail ; besides this, 
there is a black streak which joins each nostril 
to the e}'e on the saitiB sjde : the, quilli of the 
w'iugs are blackish, edged with blue, and this 
edging is broader in the middle ones : all the 
rest of the plumage is varying blue, with copper- 
coloured reflexions. 

This bird is nearly as lar^e as the greater r^- 
poll : its bill is five lines arid a hairionib 8Ad 
its tail consists of twelve equal quills. 
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THE BLACK-AND.RUFOUS 
MIDDLE-BILL^ 


CoMMiiRsoN’ saw this bird at Buenos-Ayres. 
All the upper side of the head and body, from 
the- base of die bill td the end of the tail, is 
of a distinct black : . the throat, the fore 
paft of the neck, and the, flanks, arc of a 
rust colour : the/e is some white between the 
forehead.and the eyes, at the rise of the throat, 
on the middle of the bell)% at the bottom of the 
wings, and at the extremity of the exterior 
quills of the tail ; the bill is blackish ; the nos- 
trils very near its base, and half covered with 
small feathers : the iris is chesuut : the pupil 
is blackish*blue ; the tongue triangular, and 
not divided at the tip ; lastly, the hind nail is 
the strongest of all. 

* CHARACTnn SPECIFICUS. 

• * 

Sylvia BonARIENSIS. S. uigra, subtU!> ferrugiuea, gula 
Ions abdomine medio rcctricihusque extimis apice albis. 
— Laik, Ind, Om, ii. p, 6^43. No. 136. 

Motacilla Bonabiensis.— (' iV/e/. i. p. 951. 

Le Demi-fin Noir et Roux. — Bufr. Jii. p. 125 . 

WHITE-CHINNEb \SAMX,¥.R.—Laiti. iv. p. 497. 130. 

HABITAT 

. iu Booaria. — OJ^poiiices loRga. W. 
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ComiBerson, induced no doubt by the shape 
of its hill, assigns this bird a place between the 
£nches and* the birds^ with slender bills * : aud» 
for this reason, I have ranged it . with the Mid* 
dle-bills. The name of finch, according to 
Comnierson himself, does not correspond with 
it, though he is obliged, for want of another 
term, to apply that The bird is nearly as 
large as the linnet. 

Total length five inches and two^thirds ; the 
bill five lines ; the tail' twenty-six lines, and 
consists of twelve quills; a^d it projects twen^ 
lines beyond the wings, which 'Contain sixteen 
or seventeen quills. 

* M. Conunersoa seems often to lean to the system of 
Linnaeus;* 
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tHte BIMBELi, or BASTARD 
LINNET* 

I owt the information which I have ob- 
tained in regard to ^is bird to the Cheva* 
Her Le Fevre Deshayes, who sent me a draw- 
ing of it. It is called Bimbel6 by the negroes, 
from its resemblanct; to an African bird of 
tliat name. But* probably (his appellation is 
not bettei* applied than that of Bastard Linnet; 
for the bird resembles the linnet neither in 
its song, in its plumage, nor the shi|>e of 
its bill. 

Its song is not varied or rich : it turns on 
four or five notes. However, it is pleasant: 
for the tones are full, soft, and mellow. 

It lives on fruits and small seeds. It prefers 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SylvIa Palmahom. S. fusca^ auEtus albo>fiav«3ce<is, 
Uropjrgio olivaceo, rrmigibus rectricibusque futcisi — Lath, 
Ind, Ora. ii. p. 644. No. 130. 

Motacilla Palm.\rvm- — Gmtl. Sust, i. p. 851. 

Lb Bi&ibbee', on Favsse par Sona. lii. 

P.V7. 

Palm Warbler. — Lath. Syu-. ivi p. 498. 131. 

HABITAT 

in iaiBla Dominicensi 6 pollices longa. W. 

VOE. VI. 


X 
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THE BIUBELE^ 


the haufit of the palms, and builds its nest in ft 
sort cf roost, which the palm birds and others 
form on those trees, at the place where the 
foot-stalk supporting the cluster is inserted. 
It lays only two or three eggs, and this is 
perhaps one of the reasons the BimbeU* are 
so rare. 

Its plumage is still inferior to its song : the 
throat, the fore part of tl^ neck, the breast, and 
the top of the belly, are dirty white, tinged 
with yellow : the legs, the lower belly, and 
the inferior covterts of riie tail, are of a faint 
yellow ; tlie flanks deep ^rCy : all the upper 
part brown, deeper on the head, and ‘lighter on 
the back : the rump and the superior coverts 
of th#tail are olive-green : the quills, and the 
superior coverts of the wings, and the quills of 
the tail, brown, edged exteriorly with a lighter 
colour : the two outer pairs of tiie tail-quills 
cdgetl interiorly with a broad bar of pure 
white near their extremity : the lower face of 
all these quills is of a slate-grey : the iris is 
li"ht-bro\vn. 

The Bimbeli \'eighs rather less than two groJ 
and a half. 

Total • length five inches ; the bill seven 
lines, very acute : the nostrils oblong, with a 
protiihcrance ; the alaV extent seven inches ; 
eighteen quills in each wing; the tail about 
eighteen lines, composed of twelve quills nearly 
equal, and projects an inch beyond the wings. 
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THE BANANA WARBLER 

We liav'e already noticed a Jamaica bird 
among the finches, and termed it bonam, but 
which must be discriminated from this. The 
Jjresent is much smallel,' us plutnage is different, 
and, though it haunts the same tree, its habits 
are probably distinct. We might decide this 
matter, if the bird^ mentioned by Sloane were 
as well known as that which wc are to describe 
from a coloured drawing, and an account of 
it scut by the Chevalier Dcshaycs. It is 
found in Saiut Domingo, and the ^groes 
afiirm that it suspends its nest: it is often seen 
on the bananas ; but other birds also feed on 
the fruit of these trees, and therefore the name 
is not appropriated to it. 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

SvLvi.r Bananivora. S. priseo-ni^ricans, subttss uropy- 
gioque flavesceiite, fascia per cculos nigra, superciliis 
macula olaruni rcctricibtasque apice albis.— Lid. Orn. 
ii. p. 544. >10. 137 

Motapilla Bananivora. — Gmcl. Syat. i. p. 951. 

Le Bananistf. — Buf. par*Sonn. Hi, p. 130. 

Bansna Warbler. — Lath. Sj/n. iv. p. 498.132. 

HABITAT 

iasulae Domiuicentis urcultia. — 8| polHce* longa. W. 

I a 
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The 'Banana Warbler has a bill somewhat 
curved, very acute, and of a middle size. Be- 
sides bananas, it feeds on oranges, citronelles, 
avigato pears, and papaws. We cannot decide 
whether it also eats seeds or insects ; but cer- 
tainly there were no traces of these in the sto- 
mach of the one dissected. It lodges in the 
banana plantations, in the grounds uncultivated 
and covered with bushes.. It flies bv starts and 
jerks, and its motion is rapid, and attended 
with a little noise. Its warble is scarcely 
varied : it is a scries of cadences that rest more 
or less on the samei tone. 

But though the bonaua flies swiftly, Des- 
hays regards it as too weak ^nd delicate to 
perform distant journeys, and to support the 
cold of the northern climates; he therefore con- 
cludes it to be a native of the new continent. 

The upper side of the body is of a deep grey, 
almost blackish, which approaches to brown 
on the tail, and the coverts of the wings : the 
quills of the tail are not so deep coloured as 
those of the wings, and are tipped with white ; 
it has a sort of xj'hite eyebrows : the eyes are 
placcfl in a black bar, which rises from the bill, 
and melts into the dark colour of the back of 
the head : the throat is ash-grey ; the breast, 
tilt; belly, and the rump‘, are of a delicate yel- 
low: the flanks, the thighs, and the inferior 
coverts of the tail, arc variegated with light 
yellow and grey : .some of the inferior coverts 
arc white, and rise on th6 tail : the anterior 
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part of the shoulders is of a fine yelldw: the 
bill is black ; the legs are slate-grey. ^ 

Total length, three inches eight lines; the 
bill four lines ; the nostrils broad, and like an 
inverted crescent, with a protuberance of the 
same shape, but of an opposite position: the 
tongue pointed; the tarsus seven lines; the 
alar extent six inches ; the wings composed of 
seventeen quills; theiifail fourteen or fifteen 
lines, and exceeds the wings about six or seven 
lines. 
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THE MIDDLE-BILL*, 

fVith white Crest and Throat. 

All that Edwards, who first described and 
figured this bird, ineutioiis in regard to its 
history, is, that it is a native of South America 
and of the adjacent islands, such as Cayenne. 
Its crest consists'of white fathers, which are 
long, narrow, and pointed Tin the placid state 
they are reclined on the head, but when the 
bird is agitated hy passion they become erect ; 
the throat is Udiite, edged with a black belt, 
which stretches from the one eye to the other; 
the back of the head, the fore part of the neck, 
the breast, the belly, the rump, the (juills of 
the tail,, their coverts both superior and inferior, 

* CIIARACTEK SPECl FICUS. 

PiPSA ALbifrons. P. criata alba, corpora rubro testaeeo, 
dorso nigro, gutture albo nigro margiiiato, femoribus 
csrulesccntibus. — iMth. Ind. Orn, ii. p. 560. No. 21. 
PiPRA Albifrons. — Gtnel. Sysf, i. p. 1000. 

Le Demi-fin Huppe et Gorge Blanches.— J 3i^. 
par Hmn. lii. p. 133. ‘ 

tVHiTE-FACED Mannakin. — Edw. t. 344.— XatA. 5^11. iv. 
p. 530. 18. 

HABITAT 


in America australi. — pollices longa. 


W. 
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and the inferior coverts of the wiugs, are 
orange, which is more or less bright ; the top 
of the back, the lower part of the u^ck joining 
the quills of the wings, their superior coverts, 
and the thighs, are of a deep cinereous, verging 
more or less on blue ; the bill is black, straight, 
pretty acute, and of a middle size ; the legs are 
orange-yellow. 

Total length five iiyrhes and a quartet; the 
bill eight or nine lines; the tarsus ten. lines; 
the outer toe connected almost its whole length 
to the mid-toe ; the. tail composed of twelve 
quills, and projectl^ight or. nine Hues beyond 
the wings*. 

* Virey says, this bird ought to be ranked amoog the 
manakins, of which it is a true species. Its crest and shape 
also denote its liabits. All these birds, or at least the iniyor 
part of them, inhabit the southern regions of America. W. 
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THE SIMPLE WARBLER* 

Edvitards regrets in some measure that 
the plumage of this bird is too simple and 
uniform, and that it has no peculiarity to 
characterise it. I shall^ adopt this very sim^ 
plicity as the character. A sort of cinereous 
cowl, with a slight tinge of green, covers 
the head and neCk : all the upper side of the 
body, including the wings *aild the tali, is of 
a rusty-brown : the quills are ash-colbuved be- 
neath ; the bill black, and the legs brown. 

This bird is of the size of the hedge-spar- 
row, but it is not of the same species, though 
Edwards has applied the same name ; he ex- 
pressly says that its bill is thicker and stronger; 
It is found in Jamaica. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Campcstris. S. grisra, capite virescente-cinereo, 
rectrici&us concol<i||bus, abdoniiDC atbido. — Lath, Ind, 
Orn. ii. p. 544. No. 139. 

Motacilla Campestris.— S^tt, i. p. 053. 
CuRRt'CA SEPIjfhlA JaMMCBVSIS.— Bri*. Apll.p, 100. 
LilABlT-CNl. — Buff, par Sotin. lii. p. 135. 

American Hedge-sparrow.— £ dw. 1. 122. f. 1. 

Simple Warbler. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 500, 134. 

HABITAT 


ia Jamaica. 


W. 
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THE PITPITS. 


Though these birds bear great resemblance 
to the fig-eaters, and also inhabit the new 
continent, the diirere'nce is still so consider- 
able, that they ought to be regarded as form- 
ing a distinct and separate .genus. Most of 
the fig-eaters are* migratory : all the Pitpits 
continne*settled in the hottest parts of America. 
They remain in the woods, and perch on the 
large trees ; whereas the fig-eaters haunt only 
the cleared grounds, and lodge among the 
bushes, and on the middle-sized trees. The 
Pitpits are also more social than the fig-eaters : 
they keep in large Hocks, and mix familiarly 
with the small birds of other species : they are 
more joyous and lively, and are continually 
hopping. Put besides the dificrence of their 
habits, they are also discriminated by their 
conformation; their bill is* thicker, and not 
so slender as that of the lig-eatc:s ; and for tl-jS 
reason M'C have placed (ho middl^bills between 
them and the fig-eatei>. 'fhe tail of the Pitpits 
is also square-terminated, while, in tiie fig- 
eaters, it is somewhat forked. These two 
cnaracters, drawn froip the bill and the tail, 
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arc , a Si'ifficient foundation for forming two 
genera of these birds. 

IV'e kiio'w only live species of the Pitpits, 
and they are all found in Guiana and Brazil, 
and are nearly of the same size. 
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THE GREEN PITPIT* 

First Species. 

The Pitpits are in gejieral nearly as large as 
the fig-eaters, but rkthcr thicker : they are 
four and a half or five inches long. In the kind 
which we call the Green Pijpit the head and 
the small superior coverts of the wings only are 
ofafine4)luc, and the throat of a bliieish-grey; 
but all the rest of the body and the great supe- 
rior coverts of the wings are of a brilliant 
green : the quills of the wings are brown, edged 
exteriorly with green : those of the tail are of 
a duller green : the bill is brown, and the legs 
grey. It is pretty common at Cayenne. 

* ClIARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

SvLViA CvANOCEPUAtA. S. viridis, i-apite tectricibus- 
que alarum cscrulcis, giila griseo-caeruloscentrr remigibu). 
fuscis. — Lath. Ind. Out. ii. |>. 540.*No. 144. 

Mot.acilla Cvanocevhala.— i..p. 990. 
Sylvia Viridis. -- fJWr. iii. p. asi. 70. t03. f. 4. 
i.E PiTPiT VbRD. — P' i//’. par Sonn. lii. p. 139. 
BiUK-UEADeD WAKXiLERl— -Si/N. iv, p. 503. 139. 

H A BITAT 


ju Cayana.— 42 pollicci loiiga. 


W. 
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THE BLUE PITPIT*. 

^ond Species. 

This is as frequent at Cayenne as the preced* 
ing : it is nearly of the same size, but it forms 
a separate species, which even includes varie* 
ties. The lace, the sides of the head, the an- 
terior part of the back, the wipgs, and the tail, 
are of a 6ne black t the rest of the plumage is 
of a line blue : the bill is blackish, and the legs 
grey. 


* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

SYT.VIA Catana. S. casnilea, capistro bumeris alia cau- 
daqtic ui{;ris. — hath. hid. Orn. ii. p. 545. No. 143. 
MoTArii.i.A Cay ANA. — GmeK Svst. i. p. 990. 

Sylvia Cayanrnsis CfRCLEA. — Brit. iii. p. 584. 72. 

t. 28. f. 1. Us 

Elotototl Quarta. — Rail Syn. p, 1701 
Le Pitpi't Bleu.— PL Enl. 669. f. 2. — Buff, far 
Sonn. Iii. p. 141. pi. 148. f. 1. 

Cayenne Warbler. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 60S. 138, 

HABITAT 

VP. 


til Cabana. — 4j pollices lonca. 
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VARIETIES of the BLUE PITPIT.. 


1. The bird called by Edwards tlie blue mana- 
kin: for the only difference it has from the 
Bhie Piipit is, that the throat is black, and the 
facc^ as well as the 'sides of the head, blue, 
tike the test of the body. 

S.. The bird figured in the Planches EnU~ 
mimUs, No. bfi9,, fig! 1, and denominated the 
Elw PUpit of Cayenne; the only difference 
being, that it has no black *on the &ce, or on 
the sides of the head. 

We must observe that firisson regards the 
Mexican bird given by Fernandez under the 
name of elotototl^ as a Blue Pitpit : but we can- 
not discover any foundation for this opinion ; 
since Fernandez is the only one who has seen 
that bird, and all that he says is, “ that the 
elotototl is hihlly so large as a goldfinch ; that 
it is white, or blueish, and its tail blacky that it 
inhabits the mountains of Ibtzocano ,* that its 
flesh is palatable; that it has no song; and, 
for that reason, is not bred in houses.” From 
this account, it is impossible to conclude that 
tliis Mexican bird is a Blue Pitpit more tlian 
Auy other species. 
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THE VARIEGATED PITPIT*. 

Third Species. 

This bird is found at Surinam and Cay' 
enne. The face is of a* sea-green : the upper 
side of the head, of the neck, and of the 
back, is of a fine black ; the rump is golden 
green; the throat violet-hlue.; the lower par^ 
tjf the neck and breast variegated with violet 
and brown ; the rest of the under side of the 
body rufous ; the superior coverts of the^ tail» 
and the small coverts of the upper side of the 
wings, blue; the great coverts and quills of the 
wings, and those of the tail, black, edged with 
blue : the upper mandible is brown ; the lower 
whitish .• the legs are cinerenus. 

• CHARACTEll SPECIF|||iJS. 

Sylvia Vbma. S. ingra viridi cwrulco varia, snbtus fofa. 
collo subtu!) violacco, uropygio viridi-aureo. — Loti.. Ind, 
Orti. ii. |x &48. No. 1-U>, 

M 0 TACII.LA Velia. — Gmd. Si/st. i. p. 991. 

I.E PiTPi r VarIE' —liujt. parSonn. lii. p. 144. 

PiTPir Bi.eh i)E Surinam.— *iV. En/. 609. {. 3. 
Rbo-bbllied Warbler. — Ijotk. Syn. iv. p. 504. 141*. 

HABITAT 


in Surimmo, Guinna, Cayana. 


W. 
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THE BLUE-CAPPED PITPIT*. 

Fourth Species. 

This is a new species, and, like the -rest, it 
is found in Cayenne: We call it the Blue~ 
Capped Pitpif\, because it has a sort of cap 
of a deep bright blue, which rises ou the face, 
passes over the ey'es,* and reaches to the middle 
of the back ; only on the ’crown of the head 
there is a blue lougitutlinal spot. It is conspi- 
cuous from a white ruy that begins at the mid- 
dle of the breast, and extends spreatling to the 
under side of the tail : tlie rest of the under side 
of the body is blue : the bill and legs are black. 

•character specificus. 

•Sylvia Lineaxa. S. corporc subtus maculaque verticis 
caeruleis, froim villa superciliari lateribusque, colli 
ruleo-nitidis, fasem pectoris abdouiiiii^que aUt>a. — Ltuh. 
/»(/• Orn. ii. p. 546. No. 145. 

Motacilla Lineata. — O^nvL Sust. i. p. 993. 

Lb PiTPlT k CoiFFE Blkue. — Hiijf, i»ur lii, p. 347- 

Blub-stripeo Warbler. — Lat/i, 5y/?. iv. p. 504. 140. 

HABITAT 

in Cabana. 


t Pitpit k CoiflTe Bleae. 
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tHE GUIRA BERABA^. 

Fifth Specks. 

This bird^ which Marcgrave has describe^} 
appears to me to belong to the Pitpits; though 
his account is not sudiciently complete to pre* 
elude its being ranged with the dg-eaters. It 
is as large as the golddncbt which exceeds the 
ordinary size of the fig-eaters,* and even of the 
Pitpits. The upper side of its head, its neck» 

• CUARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

SrtvrA GiitSA. S. viridis, subtus ur«pygiu<]ae lutes, 
genis gulaquc iiigris linca lutea cinctis. — Lath, lad, Om, »• 
p. 547. No. 147. 

Motacilla Gvira*— Gwc/. S^^t. i p. 9B8. 

Tanagra NiGUiroLiJs.--Gwt/. Si/ht, i, p 894. 

Sylvia Bra.siliknsis Viridis. — BrisM . iii. {.. S33. 71. 
Glira Guacu Reraba.— /» c/i/ Si / it . pt 83. 10.— /r///. 
p. 173. t. 41.— /c^. p. 239. t. 41. — Raw, t. 351. 

f i. , 

Le Tangara k Gorge Noir. — Buff. iv. p. 283. — PL EnL 
720. f. 1. 

Le Guira Beraba. — />///?'. par S(mn. lii. p. 147. 

Guira Warbler.— Z oo/.ii.No. 316.— Sy». iv. 
p. 605. 142. 

Black-throated Tanager. — Lath, Si/n, iii. p. 237. 33t 


IQ Brasilia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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its back, its wings, and its tail, are of alight 
green ; its throat is black : tlie rest of the under 
side of the body and the rump is of a gold-yel- 
low: somo quills of the wings are'. brown at 
their ends: the bill is straight, sharp, and yel- 
low, with a little black on the upper mandible : 
the legs are brown. 

We must observe that Brisson has confounded 
this bird with that which Piso has given under 
the name of guira-perea, though they are cer- 
tainly tlifferent ; for the guira-perea of Piso has 
its plumage entirely gold colour, except the 
wings and the tail; which ar^ light-green : it 
is besides spotted like the stare on the breast 
and the belly. We need only to compare the 
two descriptions, to see evidently that thegwira- 
perea of Piso is not the same bird w'ith the 
guira-beraba of Alarcgrave, and that they have 
only the common name of gmra^ but with dif- 
ferent epithets. 


VOL. vr. 
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THE YELLOW WREN*. 


The three smallest of our European birds 
ire the gold-crested wren, the common wren, 

* CHARACTER 8PECIFICU8. 

Sylvia Trochilvs. S. cincreo-virens, alis, sufitas teo« 
tricibusquc flavescentibns, niperciliis lutew. — Latk. Tnd, 
Oni. ii. p. 550. No.^155. 

Motagilla Trochilus. — GmeL Svf/. i. p. 995. 

HisPANicA. — HasBclq. It. 287. 52. — Id. V^y. 

p. 200. 51. 

Asilus. — Bris, iii. p. 479. 45. — Rati Syn . p. 80. A. 10.— 
ma. p. 104.— /^/. (AffgL) p. 228. 

Lb Pouillot. — Huf . PI. Eni . p. 651. f. 1 ^ — par Soim » 
lii. p. 149. pi. l^i^3. f. 2. 

Green Wren ii. t. 80. 0. 

Yelh w Wren. — Hr. Zool. i. No, 151. — Arct. Zool. iu 
Ko. 319,-— Syn. iv. p. 512. 147.‘ 

HABITAT 

in Eufopa, America ; frequens io Anglia. — 4]| pollices longa. 

W. 

•f The Grwk name and the Latin Asilus, signify 

a horse-fly or gad-Lce : and hence were applied to this bird, 
probably on account of its , diminutive size. In Catalonian^ 
Xiuxerra : in Polish, Krolic Nieezubaty : in the Boulonois» 
Reatin : in Provence, Fiji : in Burgundy, Fenerotel or Frctil‘ 
lei : in Lorraine, Tuit : in Sologne, Frdot^ Frclotte, Fouillot, 
Toute-Vive ; in the Orleanois, Vetti-Vstto^ Toiitolo : in Nor- 
mandy, Pouillot f or Pouliot. 
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and the Yellow Wren. The latter, though not 
larger than the rest, is rather longer: it has 
the shape, the size, and figure, of a little fig- 
eater; for the Yellow WTen might be ranged, 
in that genus, which is already so numerous, 
were it not much better to give each species 
its proper name, which is well known, than to 
contbuud it among generic appellations. It 
might be termed the little European Jig-eater, 
and I wonder that some nomenclator has not 
thought of this classification. Its French name 
pouillot is evidently from the Latin 

pullus or pusillus, rugiiifying small and feeble. 

The Yellow Wren feeds on flies and other 
little insects : its bill is slender and tapered^ 
the outside of a shining brown, the inside and 
the edges yellow * ; the plumage con.sists of two 
faint tints of greenish - grey and yellowish- 
white : the first spreads on the back and the 
head : a yellowish line, rising from the corner 
of the bill, passes near the eye, and extends to 
the temple : the quills of the wings are of a 
dull grey, and, like those of the tail, have their 
outer edge fringed with grec|jish-yelloW : the 
throat is yellowish, and there is a spot of the 
same colour on each side of the breast, where 
the wing rests : the belly and the stomach are 
white, Which is more ordess dashed with a weak 
yellow, according to the age of the bird, or its 
difference of sex f : in general, the plumage 

• Bclon. t Willughby. 

K S 
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of th« Yellow Wren resembles that of the gold- 
crested wren, which has only an additional 
white spot on the wing, and a yellow cr6st*< 

The Yellow Wren resides in the woods dur- 
ing sunnner : it builds its nest in the heart of 
the bushes, or in a tuft of thiek herbage : the 
construction is as artful as it is concealed : the 
outside consists of moss, and the inside is lined 
with hair or wool : the whole is closely inter- 
woxen and covered, and is shaped like a ball, 
as that of the gold-crested wren, the common 
wren, and the long-tail(;d titmouse. It would 
seem that the voice of nature has directed these 
four very small birds to the structure of this 
nest ; since their heat, if not guarded and con- 
centrated, wpuld be iiisuilicient for incubation. 
And this is an additional proof that in all ani- 
mals the faculty of propagating their species 
perhaps surpasses tlic instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. The female of the Yellow W’reu lays 
comiT.niily four or Ih e eggs, and sometimes six 
or seven, of a dirty wliiU;, dotted with reddish I". 
Tlic young ones remuiii in the nest until they 
can fly with cus^:. 

In autumn, the Yellow Wren leaves the 

• Aldrovanilus and 

t Willngliby nncl llay.- 'I'lii.s little bir^ is much attached 
to its ncbt, which it will hardly forsake. A friend of mine 
fold me that, one day huvinj; found a nest of this bird, he 
made it lay thirty one after another, by removing one 
every day : after whiclj lie- took pity on the tender dam, and 
suffered her to hatch."- -SnUnir. 
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«roods, and sings in our gardens and* * * § vine- 
yards : it seems to repeat tiic sounds tuit, tuit, 
which is the name it receives in some pro- 
vinces *, as in Lorraine, wlicre subsists no 
trace of the appellation chqfti f, bestowed in 
the time of Belon; and which, according to 
him, signified singer, alluding to the variety 
and continuance of its warble^, which lasts 
during the whole spring and summer. The 
song has three or four variations, which are 
mostly modulated : it begins with a slender 
broken cluck, which is succeeded by a series of 
silvery detached s’ounds, like the clinking of 
telling crown pieces: this is probably what 
Willughby and Albin compare to the stridulouiF. 
voice of grasshoppers. After these two notes, 
very different from each other, the bird sings 
its full song : it is soft, pleasant, and well sup- 
ported : it lasts during all the spring and sum- 
mer ; but in the month of August it gives place 
to a slender whistle, tuit, tuit, which is nearly 
the same in the red-tail and in the nightingale §. 

* In Tuscany, Imi; it pronounces tb^ name with*a plain- 
tive voice, says Olina, withopt having any other song. This 
seems to show that the Yellow Wren does not pass the summer 
in Italy ; which is the more probable, as Olina afterwards 
mentions its bfiiig seep in winter. 

f It has ^ill this name in tife forest of Orleans.— Sa/erne. 

t This little bird varies infinitely its song : it is one of the ' 
first to announce the return of spring. I have heard it sing 
more than three weeks before the wild nightingale.” — Salernt. 

§ This is probably what Willughby terms a querulous 
voice — Ornithol. p, 164, 
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Thfe Yellow Wren is extremely active: it in* 
cessantly flutters briskly from one branch to 
another : it darts from its place to catch a fly : 
it returns and searches continually among the 
leaves, on both sides, for insects, which in 
some provinces has given occasion to the name 
of frisker (fretilkt, fejierofet): it has a small 
oscillation of the tail upwards and downwards, 
but slow and regular. 

Th.ese birds arrive in April, often before the 
leaves are unfolded. They form flocks of fif- 
teen or twenty during t^icir passage ; but they 
immediately separate into pairs. Sometimes, 
shortly after their appearance, they arc surprised 
Tly frosts, and drop dead in the roads*. 

This delicate little species is however widely 
diffused. It even visits Sweden, where Lin- 
naeus says it inhabits the willow plots t. It is 
known in all the provinces of France : in Bur- 
gundy it is cMcd fenerot el : in Champagne, 
frctilkt : in Provence, fiji It is also found 
in Italy and the Greeks seem to have known 
it by the term oijr/sij \ (a sad-Jly ). It is proba- 

• " This little bird is so feeble, that if we cast a clod at 
the branch on which it sits, it will be stunned by the shake, 
and tumble off." — Snierne, 

t Fauna Suecica, No. 236., I M. Guys. § Aldrovandus. 

II Aristotle (lib. viii. 3) only names the oijrpo; between the 
and the rv(^avvcf, as one of those little birds that 
feed upon insects. Two circumstances induce us to think 
that this is the asifus : the first, that it would be so called in 
Greece on account of its smallness ; the second, that, as the 
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ble that the small green wren, which E<lwaids 
tells us was brought from Bengal, is only a 
variety of the European Yellow Wren*. 

gad-fly makes a continual noise with its wings, so this bird 
sings almost Incessantly* — Belon, Nat. den OUeaux^ p. 344* 

* Mr. White asserts that there are three species of the 
willow wren, which differ in their size, and in their note. 
The yellowest bird is considerably the largest, and is distin* 
guished by having its quills tipped with white. It haunts the 
tops of trees, and makes a sibiloiis noise like a grasshopper ; 
at intervals it rises singing and shivering its wings. But it 
were rash to multiply species. This bird is much subject to 
variety in point of siac and plumage ; and its note mqst evi- 
dently depeqd <>n the season of the year. 
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THE GREAT YELLOW WREN. 

Wb are acquainted with another Yellow 
which la not so small by a fourth part aa 
the preceding, and dthers too by its colours: 
its throat is white, and theie is a whitish streak 
WtTosi the eye: a lusty tint, on a whitish 
ground, covtis the bieast and belly : the same 
tint forms a bioad fiiugeon the coverts and 
quills of the uiu^s, of uhich the ground is 
blackish; a mixture of these two colours ap> 
Igaison the back and the head; in other re* 
spects. this bird has the same shape with the 
common Yellow Wren. It is found in Lor- 
raine, whence it was sent to u^ ; but as we are 
ignorant of its natural habits, we cannot de- 
cide with regard to the identity of these two 
species. 

With respect to the Great Yellow Wrei^ 
'which Brisson reckons, after Willughby, as A 
tTSriety of the ciniinion kind, and wbfi^ 

it IS didicult, if the mat^ iSMit 
e^j^^tated, to conceive that a bird?Sf 
the bulk should belong to the 
FrObAbly Willughby miatqok the 
fbr the Ydlow Wren, which it 

and is actually twice I 



iUCX.'TliiC WHEN', OOXl> CRUWyJSI> wbbjt. 
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THE COMMON WREN*. 


The name troglodytes which the ancients 

bestowed on this little bird, denoted its iuha- 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Troglodytes.^ S. grisca, superciliis albidis, alis 
nigro cioereoque jindiiiatis. — iMth. Ind, Or/i, ii. p. 647. 
No. 148. 

Motacilla Troglodytes. — GmeL Syst. u p. 993.— 
Bail Sjftt. p. 80. A. 11.— fFi//. p.l64. t.42. 

Regulus. — B rw, Hi. p. 425. 24. 

Lk Troglodytr, Roitklet. — Biff. PL EnL, C61. f. 2. — 
Buff, par Sonn, 52. p. IGl. pi. 149. f. 1. 

Wren. — Br. Zool. i. No. 154. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 322. — 
Will, (AngL)p. 229. t. 42. — Lath, S^'n. iv. p. 506. 143.-^ 
Beu\ BirdSf 1. p. 230. 


HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia, forte in America. W. 

t In Greek from tco^o^ a top, ^vliich comes 

from Tps^cv to run, or whirl ; also TpMy\o$vrr,py from rpwyki} 
a cave, or bole, and to enter: the Romans adopted 
these names, Trochilus and Troofodptes : in Italian, Reattino, 
Be di Siepe (hedge-king): in Tuscany, Stricciolo: in Sicily, 
Perckia Chagia : in German, Schnee-KtKnig, Winter^Kuenig, 
l^fiUffKocnig, Thurn-Kvieing^ il/eifse-Koe/iig, Zoun Schlopflin^ 
(the snow, winter, hedge, thorn, -king; the hedge-slipper): 
Swedish, Tumiing : in Polish, Krolik, Pokrywskt, IVohwt 
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biting caves or caverns. The moderns have 
erroneously confounded it with the gold-crested 
■wren : the latter resorts near our dwellings in 
winter : it emerges from the heart of bushes 
and thick boughs, and enters into little lodge- 
ments which it makes in the holes of wails. 
Aristotle discriminates it by this habit*, and 
selects other features, Avhich it is impossible to 
mistake; and because of its gold crest, he 
terms it little king, or rcgulus ( roitdet) '!•. But 
the troglodytes, or coir.mon wren, is so different 
both in its figure and in itc economy, that the 
.same name should iccvcr ha\e 'been applied to 
it. Yet it is an error of ancient date, perhaps 
as 'early as the time of Aristotle j;. Gesner l^as 
pointed it out §; but, notwithstanding his au- 
thority, supported by Aldrovandus and Wil- 


Oezko ; i« Turkihlf, Hilliil ; in Provence it is called Vague 
Vtfout\ and liui-Uulclvt : in Sainloi)«;c, Roi-Bouti ; in Sc- 
lojrne, Roi Fkny : in Poitou, Quionquion : in Guienne, Ar- 
npit : in Nonmindy, Ihhctrc : in Anjou, Bcricho/ij or Roi- 
Berfaxtd : in Oileanf»is, Rnfilhn or Ratcreau, Petit-Rat : in 
Burgundy, Ftnirrc-Biuiif m and Roi dc Froidurc, 

* “ Tilt* troc/tilus iniiai>it5 orchards and holes ; is difficult 
to be caught, and. elusive/' — ArUt. lib. ix. 2. 

t “ The tyrannus (king), wliich is nut much larger than a 
locust, has a fiaine-colourcd crest, formed by a slight eleva- 
tion of the plumage : in oilier respects it is beautiful, and 
sings sweetly." — Amt, Hist, Anim, lib. viii. 3. 

I “ The trochilus is called also chief, or king ; wherrfore 
the eagle is reported to Aght with it/’ — Id. lib. ix. 2. 

S Wilftghby. 
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lughby, who clearly distinguish these birds *, 
other naturalists still persist in <;onfouuding 
them t . 

The troglodytes, then, is that very small bird 
which appears in the villages and near towns 
on tlie approach of winter, and even in the 
coldest weather, having a clear, sprightly, little 
warble, particularly towards evening : it pops 
out on the top of piles of wood or bundles of 
faggots, and next moment glides into cover ; 
or if it ventures out on the eaves of a house, it 
quickly hi<les itsell* under the roof, or in a hole 
of the ^wall ; when it hops among the heaped 
branches, its little tail is always cocked. Its 
flight is short and whirling, and its wings beat 
60 briskly, that their vibrations are not percep- 
tible. Hence the Grcek.s called it trochilus, 
which is probably the diminutive of frochus^., 
a top ; and this appellation not only refers to 

* Turner, under the appellation of trudvtus, describes the 
Common Wren ; and /Etius gives a very accurate account of 
it, distinguishing it judicu)»isly from the goid-crcsted wren.— 
See Afdr ivandus, vol. ii. ji. C55. 

t Oliiia, Bclon, Alhiu, and Brisson, terra it Resufusz 
Frisch and Schwenckfeid, after havinrr named .it frosMi/tcs, 
call it likewise lic^uhir, ; but Gesuer, Aldrovaiidus, Johnston, 
Willughby, and Sibbald, reject the latter appellation, and 
adhere to that of troglodj^e.. Klein, Barr^^■e, and Gcsiier 
himself, again apjily to the gold crested wren the name of 
trodiiius, which in Aristotle denotes evidently the Common 
Wren. Brisson copies their error. 

I " Trochilus is derived frouii trochus^ because of its top* 
like shape.’ —iC/em. 
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its mode' of flying, but corresponds to its round 
compact foj-m. 

Tlie Wren is only three inches nine lines 
long, and its alar extent five inches and a half ; 
its bill six lines, and its legs eight : all its 
plumage is intersected transversely with little 
wavy zones of deep broxyn and blackish on the 
body and the wings, and even on the head and 
the tail : the under side of its body is mixed 
with whitish and grey : it is the plumage of the 
woodcoek in miniature *. It weighs scarcely 
a quarter of an ounce. 

This very small bird is almost the only one 
that continues in our climate till the depth of 
winter; and it alone retains its cheerfulness in 
that dreary season; it is always brisk and joy- 
ous ; and, as Helon says, it is constantly gay 
and stirring j*. Its song is loud and clear, and 
consists of sliort quick notes, sidiriti, sidiriti: 
it is (livi(l,c(l by stops of live or six seconds. It 
is the only liglit and pleasant voice that is heard 


• I Iiave'sfcn chiUlrcf who knew the woodcock call tlic 
Wren, the fir.'^t time it was iihewii them, sl young xcoodwefe. 

t The expression used is al/igrc tf- riuge, wiiicfa, Buffon 
remarks, has lust its energy in tiu* French language. 

When it sings, it gives its tail a brisk little motion from 
right to left. It has twelve qiiilfs remarkably tapered ; the 
outermost murli shorter than the next, and 'this than the 
third : but the two middle ones arc also longer than the atlja- 
eent one on cither side; and this property is easily per- 
ceived, since the bird not only cocks its tail, but flics with h 
spread. 
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during that season, when the silence the in- 
habitants of the air is never interrupted but by 
the disagreeable croaking of the ravens *. Tlie 
Wren sings most when the snow falls f ; or in 
the evening, when tliecold threatens to increase 
the gloom of the night. It thus lives in the 
out-courts and in the wood -yards, searching 
among the faggots, on the bark, under the 
roofs, in the holes of walls, and even in pits, 
for chrysalids and dead insects. It frequents, 
too, the margins of perennial springs and 
brooks that never fjeeze, and shelters itself in 
the hollow willows. In .such lodgments the 
Wrens Sometimes gather in numbers | : they 
often come out to drink, and return quickly 
to their common receptacle. Though familiar* 
and not disconcerted by near approach, they 
are difficult to catch : their smallness, and their 
nimbleness, enable them almost always to elude 
the eye and the talons of their enemies. 

In the spring the Wren lives in the woods* 
where it buihls its nest near the ground, among 
branches, or even on the turf; sometimes be- 
neath the trunk of a tree, Vr a rock* or even 
under the shelving brink of a rivulet; some- 
times in the thatched roof of some lo'ne cottage 
in a wild retreat, and even on the hut of the 


• Salcrne. t Ith 

I K sportsman told me that he had often found more than 
twenty collected in the same hole. 
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charcoal-\naker and wooden-shoe maker *, whir 
are employed in the forests. For the construc- 
tion the bird collects much moss, and of that 
material the outsi:!e is entirely composed; but 
within it is neatly lined with feathers. The 
nest is almost round, and externally it is so 
bulky and niishapen as to escape the robber’s 
search ; for it seems only a heap of moss rolled 
together by chance: there is only one little 
narrow aperture made in the side. The bird 
lays nine or ten dirty- white eggsf, with a 
zone dotted with reddish at the obtuse end. It 
will forsake, if it perceives that they ate disco- 
vered. The young oifes leave their lodgment 
before they arc able to fly, and they run like 
little mice among the bu.shes J. Sometimes the 
field-micepossessthemselvesofthenest: whether 
that the Wren has forsaken it, or that these in- 
truders drive away the bird, by destroying the 
hatch §. W^c have not discovered that, in our 
climate, it breeds a second time during the 
month of August, as Albertus says in Aldro- 
vandus, and as Olina avers to be the case in 


* In french, Charbonnien aiul Habotiers, 
t Schw'cnckfcid and Aldrovandus. t Gesner. 

^ I found this spring, in a thorn liodgc, about five feet 
from the ground, a nest shaped like the Wren’s, built of moss 
and wool. I was much sur|)rised, upon tearing it, to ob- 
serve in it five young field-micc. The nest had been built by 
the Wrens, and the mice had taken possession of it.”— 

^ the Cmmt de Qiiei hueiit, ■ 
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Italy, adding that numbers are seen 'A\ Rome, 
and in its vicinity. The same author gives di- 
rections how to raise them, after they are 
taken from the nest ; but, as Belon observes, 
it will be difficult to succeed, for the Wren is 
too delicate*. We have remarked tliat it is 
fond of the company of the redbreasts ; at 
least it attends the call with these birds ; it ap- 
proaches, making a short cry tirit, tirit, which 
is of a deeper tone than its song, but equally 
like the sound of a clock-bell. It is so fearless 
and prying, that it.even enters the window of 
the piper’s lodge. It flutters and chants in the 
woods till dark, and, A^Sth the redbreast and 
blackbird, it is heard among the latest after 
sun-set it is likewise one of the earliest 
awake. It is not prompted, however, by the 
pleasures of society; for it prefers retirement 
in the love season, and the males pursue each 
other hotly J. 

The species is extensively spread through 
Europe. Belon says that it is common every 
where : however, if it endures our winters, it 
can hardly support the ri^urs of the north. 
Liunicus tells us that it is rare in Sweden. 
The names which it has in difTerenC countries 

* To raise it, we mu^t keep it warm ia the nest ; give 
it often to eat, but little at a time, sheep's or calf's heart 
minced very small, and some flies. When it feeds alone, ii 
little corner of the cage should be hemmed in with red clothji 
to wbieh the bird may retire at night." 

t Turner, J Belon. 
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suffice tb distinguish it : Frisch calls it king of 
whiter hedges : Schweuckfeld, snow-king (Scknee- 
koenig): in some provinces of France it is term- 
ed chilt-king (roi de froidure): one of the Ger- 
man names (Zaun - Schlupfer) alludes to its 
gliding into the hedges : and the old English 
expression, dike smouter, mentioned by Gesner, 
has the same import. The Sicilian appellation, 
Perchia-chagia, signifies bush-borer. In Or- 
leanois it is called ratereau, or ratillon, because 
it runs among the coverts like a young field- 
mou^e: lastly, in some pr9vinces it is called 
ox (bteufX by way of autiphnvsis, on account 
of its extreme smallndSs *. 

This bird seems to have two representatives 
in the new continent: the JVren of Buenos 
Ayres, and Wren of Louisiana. The first is of 
the same size and plumage, only its colours are 
rather more vivid and distinct; and it hiay be 
regarded as a variety of the European kind. 
Conimcrson, who saw it at Buenos Ayres, men- 
tions nothing of its habits, except that it is 
found on both banks of the river de la Plata, 
and that 'it even en/^ers the vessels in pursuit of 
flics. The second is one-third larger than the 
first: its breast and belly arc of a yellowish 
fulvous : there is a small white ray behind the 
eye : the rest of the plumage on the head, the 
back, the wings, and the tail, is of the same 
colour, and marbled, as in the Common Wren. 


• Hebert. 
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Father Charlevoix commends the Song of tlie 
Canadian wren, which is probably the same 
with that of Louisiana.* 

Our author, on the authority of Aldrovandus and 
Gesner, says that it lays nine or ten eggs : but Linnaeus, 
Pennant, and Latham, agree, that it lays from ten to eigli* 
tccn. The Wrens continue in Britain the wiiole year. They 
are rare in Sweden and Russia, and never penetrate to Siberia. 

The North American Wren, mentioned by Charlevoix, 
appears in the state of New-York about May, and breeds in 
June. It builds in holes of trees ; its materials fibres and 
sticks^ which it lines with hairs and feathers. It lays from 
seven to niite white eggs, with sti-aggling spots of red. It re- 
tires southwsyds in August. It is^wlce as large as the ordi- 
nary Wren, and its note is different. 

Virey makes a singular observation with respect to the 
Wren. He observes, that, notw'ithstanding tliis little bird 
can endure the greatest heats of summer, exposed to a 
scorching suii for several days without a drop of moisture, 
yet, when dead, it will be completely dried in forty-eight 
hours. Some insects also, which are never known to take li- 
'^uid, become friable almost as soon as they are dead. W. 


VOX., vr. 
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THE GOLD CRESTED WREN*t. 

Tins is the smallest of all the European 
birds. It passes through the meshes of com- 

CHAHACTKR SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Regulus. S. vircsccns, remigibus secundariis ex- 
teriori uiargine davis, medio *albis» vertice iuteo. — Lath, 
hid, Orn, ii. p, 548. No. 152- 

Motacilla Rkgulus, — Gmel, Sj/st, i. p. 995. 

RfiOULUS CuiSTATus. — Rdu Sj/n. p.. 79. A. 0. — 
p. 163. t. 42. — Bris. iii. p. 570, 17. — BhiL Trans, xxviii. 
p. 170. 

Le Roitrlkt. — Buf, PL EnL 651. 3. — Bnff, par Sonn, Iii. 
p, 177. pi. 149. f. 2. 

Gold-crestkd Wren. — Br, ZuoL No. 153. — Arct, ZooL 
ii. No. 321. — Jd, Sup, p, 64. — /^V/. (AngL) p. 227. — Edw- 
t. 254. 1. — iMih, tSi/tj, iv. p. 508. 145.— Birds, i. 
p. 233. 


IIAIUTAT 

per ornnefii oj iieui cogiiituui. --3j polliccs loaga. — In Angliar 
frequenter. ocTurrit ; in suinmitatihus inaxiinaruiii arboruii3> 
prvecipiio querniumj plenimque vcr^atur. W. 

+ In Greek, Tipx-fvos ; in Aiodcrn Greek, 

Italian, Fior Rancio (niarygold flower), Occhio Bovtno (ox- 
eye), aiKl Rmttino, lUilh, liegilh (i. c. little king): in Verona^ 
Capo d*Oro (gold licnd): in Genoa, Boarino della Stella (star 
rustic): hi Bologna, Papazzino (little pope): in Germanr . 
fiekro'entes (crowned bird), Ko’enigehm (kiagling), Ochsen 
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mon nets; cages cannot confine it; and/ if let 
loose in a chamber, the least crack will allow 
it to escape. When it visits our gardens, and 
glides among the hedge-rows, how quickly 
does it vanish from our sight! The smallest leaf 
is sufficient to conceal it. If we want to shoot 
it, we must use very fine saml : for the smallest 
lead shot would spoil the plumage. When we 
have succeeded in catching it, either with iime- 
twigs, with the titmouse trap, or with a very 
close net, we must be careful not to crush the 
delicate bird ; and, as it is exceedingly nimble, 
we are not yet sift’e of securing it. It has a 
sharp shrill cry, like the u hisper of the grass- 
hopper, which is almost as large*. Aristotle 
says that it sings'agrceably ; but probably those 
who communicated that fact had confounded 
it with the common wren, especially as the 
philosopher himself acknowledges that the same 
name tvas sometimes applied to both birds. The 
female lays six or seven eggs, which arc scarcely 
larger than peas : the nest is formed into a hol- 
low ball, closely interwoven with moss and 
spiders’ webs, lined with the siV’test down, and 
having an aperture in the side. It builds ge- 
nerally in the forests ; sometimes on the ivies 

Aeuglcin (oveye), Hultz-Meisi^ (wood-mouse) ; in Swiss, 
Stntesile : in Flemish, tCuit'uttxken : in Polish, Krolik, Ciu- 
botjl, Srkora Ltsna : in Bohemian, Ztotoktavxk ; in Swedish, 
^ongs-kogel : in Danish, Fugh-Konge in Icclaiidir, Riudill. 

\ * This song is not very harmonious, if Gesner heard it and 
understood it rightly; for he expresses it by znl, zil, zalp. 
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Arid etms of our gardens, or on the pines beside 
our houses *. 

The smallest insects are the common food of 
these diminutive birds : in summer they catch 
these nimbly on the wing ; in winter tliey seek 
the insects in their retreats, where they are tor- 
pid or dead. They also eat the larva, and all 
sorts of worms. They arc so alert in discover- 
ing and seizing their prey, and at the same 
time such great epicures, that sometimes they 
continue to swallow till they are surfeited. 
During summer they feed on small berries and 
seeds, such as those of ferinel ; and they also 
scrape the earth under old willows, where they 
probably find something nutritious. I never 
could discover small pebbles in their gizzard. 

Tlie Gold-crested Wrens delight in oaks, 
elms, tall pines, firs, junipers, &c. In Silesia, 
says Scliwenckfeld, they are seen both during 
the spmmer and the winter, and always in the 
forests. In England they inhabit the moun- 
tain v'-oods. In Bavaria and Austria they resort 
in winter near the towns, where they find re- 
sources for th<^ severity of the season. It is 
said even that they fly in small flocks,* which 
are composed not only of their own species, 
but of other birds which have the same modes 
of life, such as the Creepers, the nuthatches, 

* Lord Trevor found one of these nests in' his garden o» 
411 ivy. Dr. Dcrham remarks that tlicse birds breed every 
year on the firs before his house, at Upminster, in the cou®*l 
•f Essex. — Willughbi/. 
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and the titmice, &c.* On the othei^ hand, 
Salerue informs us that, in Orleanois, they ap* 
pear generally in pairs during the winter, and 
call upon each other when they are separated. 
It would seem, therefore, that they have ditfer- 
ent habits in dilierent countries ; which is not 
impossible, since habits depend on circum- 
stances: but it is more likely that the authors 
ha\’e committed some oversight. In Switzer- 
land, it is uuceitain whether they continue 
through the winter : at least, in that country, 
and in England, they .ire the last to disappear f . 
In France they are oftener seen in the autumn 
and winter than in the sunmicr; and there are 
many provinces where they seldom or never 
breed. 

These little birds are very agile and active : 
they are almost continually in motion, flutter- 
ing from branch to branch, creeping on the 
trees, and clinging indifferently in every situa- 
tion, and often hanging by the feet, like the 
titmice; ferreting in all the cracks of the bark 
for their diminutive prey, or watching it as it 
creeps out. In cold weather\)iey lodge in the 
evergseens, feeding on the seed ; and often 
they perch on the summit of these trees : but 
in this habit tliey appear not to shun the pre- 
sence of man, since, on other occasions, they 
suffer him to get very near them. In autumn 

* Gesner, Klein, and Catesb}-. 

t Britisb Zoology. 
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they are fat, and their flesli is delicate : during 
that season they arc commonly caught by means 
of the call. The public markets of Nuremberg 
are then well stocked with these little birds. 

The Gold-cresfed M'rcns are spread not only 
through Europe, from Sweden to Italy, and 
probably as far as Spain, but also to llengal; 
and even in America they inhabit the extent 
between the Antilles and the north of New 
Engkand, according to Edwanls*. It apjrears 
therefore that these birds, which visit the north- 
ern countries indeed, bttt which fly to short 
distances, have migrated froVn the one conti- 
nent to the other ; an<l this well-ascertained fact 
is a proof of the proximity of the two conti- 
nents in the high latitudes. If this be admitted, 
it would follow that the Gold-crested Wren, 
though apjrarently feeble and delicate, can not 
only bear cohl, but endure all the vicissitudes 
of temperature, 

T he most remarkable part of its plumage is 
its beautiful aurora gold crown, bordered with 
black on each sl<lc, and which it^conceals under 
the other fcatli^s by the contraction of the 
muscles of tlie head : a white ray, which#pass- 
iiig over its eyes, joins the black edging of the 
crown, and another black streak, in Avhich tire 

* It must liave penclralfcl mnek farther, if it be reallj 
fouOti in the Trirw Ma.'tllamcx, as asserted in the A’flcijja- 
tior.i mix Term Amtialu, t. ii. p. 88. But \yc cannot infer 
tliat ilie bird here meant is tJic same with liie Oold-crested 
V ICIl. 
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■eye is placed, give a more marked plij/siogno- 
my : the rest of the upper side of the bod^, iu- 
cludiug the small coverts of tlie wiiTgs, is of 
an olive yellow : all the under side, from the 
base of the bill, is light rufous, verging to 
olive on tlve sides: the circuiiiftrcnce of’ the 
bill is whitish, and projects some black bris- 
tles: the quills of the wings are brown, edged 
cxtcrioi ly with olive-yellow : this border is in- 
terrupted, ' near the third of the quill, by a 
black spot on the sixth, and more or less on 
the following quills as far as the lifteenth : the 
middle coverts, and the great coverts next the 
body, are edged with olive-yellow, and tipped 
with dirty-wi.ite, which produces two spots of 
the same dirty -white on each wing; tlie quills 
of the tail are dun-grey, edged with olive; tl^e 
ground colour of the feathers is blackish, ex- 
cept on the head, at the rise of the neck, and 
on the lower part of the thighs ; the iris ches 
nut, and the legs yellowish. In the female the 
crest is of a pale yellow, and all the colours of 
the plumage are more dilute, as usual. 

The Pennsylvanian Golt^crcstcil Wren, is 
distigguished from this only by slight shades, 
which .are iusudicient to constitute even a va- 
J'iety. Tlu; greatest ditfcrcncc lies in the colour' 
of the legs, which arc, blackish. 

Brissou says, that in the Gold-crested Wren, 
the first feather of each wing is extremely short : 
but this is not a quill, its shape is ditfcrcut, ii 
IS not inserted in the s:unc manner, nor is it 
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destined for the same use : it rises from the end 
of assort of nail which terminates the bone of 
the wing ; and a similar feather sprouts from 
another sort of nail, at the succeeding articur 
lation *. 

t The Gold-crested Wren weighs from ninety- 
six to one hundred and twenty grains. — ^Total 
length three inches and a half; the hill five 
lines ; it is black, the edges of the upper man- 
dible are scalloped near the tip, and the lower 
mandible is a little shorter : each nostril is 
seated near the base of th? bill, and covered by 
a single feather, which hangs over it with long 
stifll* filaments ; the tarsus seven lines and a 
half; the outer toe connected to the middle one 
by its first two phalanxes ; the hind nail almost 
double the rest; the alar extent six inches; the 
tail eighteen lines, consisting of twelve quills, 
of which the two intermediate and the two 
outer ones are shorter than the rest ; so that the 
tail is divided into two equal parts, both ta- 
pered : the wings measure six lines : the body, 
when plucked, is not an inch long. 

The tongue Cartilaginous, terminated by 
small filaments ; the oesophagus fifteen lines, di- 
lating aiid forming a small glandulous sac before 
it is inserted into the gizzard ; the gizzai'd is 
muscular, lined with an inadhesive membrane, 

• We may extend this remark to many other species d 
birds, wliicli have been baid to have the first quill of the living 
oxtreuiely short* 
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iitul covered by the liver : the intestftial tube 
five inches : there is a gall-bladde&j no 
ceecum *, 


* It U pretty frequent in England, on the summits of lofty 
trees, particularly oaks. It lays from six to eight eggs, 
which are white, sprinkled with minute dull-red spots. “The 
“ Gold-crested Wren/' says the accurate Mr. Pennant, 
“ cross«'s annually from the Orkpeys to the Shetland isles : 
“ where it breeds, and returns again before winter; along 
** flight, of sixty miles, for so small a bird." 

It is the least of the British birds, weighing only seventy^ 
Bn grains, W. 
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VAitiETIES of the GOLD-CRESTED 
WREN ♦. 

1. THE RUBY-CROWNED WREN.— I 
cannot help cousideriug this Pennsylvanian bird 
as a variety in point of size of our Gold-crested 
W ren. In fact, its crest diflers little either 
in shape or colour, being rounder indtied, and 
of a purer and deeper red, emulating the lustre 
of the ruby, and not erlged dlith a black zone. 
Also the upper side of the body is olive, which 
is deeper on the fore parts, and lighter on tiie 
runij), without any mixture of yellow: there 
is a tint of yellow on tiic lower part of the l)ody, 
and decj)er on the breast. But the greatest 


* CIIARAC'n.H SPECI FICUS. 

Sylvia Calknuvla. S. cineroo-virens, tinea vertical! ru- 
!>ini eolj')re, alxioiiiin- alisquc subtus flavcsceiilibus. — 
hath. Inil. Oiii. ii. j). 510. No. J54. 

Motacilla C 11 ENntLA.-'O'mc/. i. p. 094. 
CALENni'LA PKX.SYLVANIrA. — lilis. lii. p. 584. 18. 

Le Roi TELET Rcbis.— lii'J;’. par Hotrn. lii. p. 190. 
Ruby-crowned When. — Zoul. ii. No. 320. — Edit. 
t. 254. f. 2— Lath. Syn. iv. p. 511. J46. 


HABITAT 


»D .\merica sejttentriona'i, — 4l fere pollicfs longa. 


W. 
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difference consists in the size, it beirfg larger 
and heavier than the common Gold-«rested 
Wren in the proportion of eleven to eight. For 
the rest, the only <lifference consists in a few 
shades of the plumage : I speak of the dried spe- 
cimens, for the habits and economy of the 
Ruby-crowned Wren arc entirely unknown ; 
and if ever these be discovered to be the same 
with tiiose of our Gold-crested Wren, the iden- 
tity of the species will be completely esta- 
blished. 

In the Ruby-cro^wned Wrens, the crown is 
jjeculiar to the males, and not the least trace of it 
can be found oii'the head of the female. How- 
ever, the plumage is nearly the same in both, 
and their weights are exactly equal. 

Total length, four inches and a quarter; the 
bill, live lines and a half ; the alar extent, six 
lines and a half ; the tarsus, eight lines ; the 
middle toe si.x ; the tail eighteen, and consists 
of twelve quills; it exceeds the wings about 
half an inch. 

To this variety we may refer the bird which 
Lebeau found in LouisiaHu,*'in which •the back 
of the heat| bears a sort of crimson crown. The 
measures are indeed a little different, ’but insuf- 
ficient to constitute a new variety, and the 
more so, as in other respects the birds are ana- 
logous, and inhabit tlie same climate. 

Total length, fovw inches and a half ; the 
bill six lines ; the tail twenty-one lines, and 
exceeds the wings by eight or nine lines. 
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II. 'rtlE RED HEADED WREN •.—This 
bird was^een by Kolben at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and though that traveller has not de- 
scribed it completely, we may gather from his 
account that, first, it is a variety of climate^ 
since it is peculiar to the southern extremity of 
Africa : secondly, it is a variety of she, since, 
according to Kolben, it is larger than our blue 
titmouse: thirdly, it is a variety of plumage, 
for its wings are black, and its legs reddish ; in 
which respect it differs considerably from our 
Gold-crcstcd U'ren. 

III. This is the place which w'e ought to as- 
sign to the bird sent from Greenlantl to Muller, 
under the name of the Ucarlet-crtmned Blue Tit~ 
mQuse'\, which is all he says of it. 

* Pa BUS Gbiseus. — Lath. 

t Zf ologiit Dait. Prodriimwi, No. 284. May not this Ik* 
the Auuva Tytliagr of the Icelanders 1 
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This species, which is found in Cayenne, 
forms, by its short bill, the intermediate gra- 
dation between the gold-crested wren and the 
titmice. It is still smaller than the gold- 
crested wren : it inhabits a hot climate ; where- 
as that bird prefer^ the more temperate coun- 
tries, and even* appears ojily in winter. The 
titmouse wren lodges in the bushes in the dry 
sas’annas, and consequently near dwellings. 
It has a jonquil crown on its head, but placed 
farther back than in the European bird ; the 
rest of the head is greenish-brown ; the upper 
side of the body, and the two middle quills of 
its tail, greenish ; the lateral quills, the su- 
perior coverts of the wings, and their niiddle 

^CHAUACTER srECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Elata. S. ci'istata virescens, siibtus cincreo-albl- 
da, occipite crissuque pallido flavo, tectijcibns alarum 
niargtne rectricibusque latoralibus apicc albis. — Jjati. Inti. 
Orn. ii. p. 549. No. 153. 

Le RoITELET Mesangr. — Buf. par Sonn. lii. p 195. 

La Mbsakge Huppe'e de Cayenne. — Pi. Enl. 708. 2.— 
Lttth. Syrt. iv. p. 510. 


HABITAT 

bi Cayano: uligiuosis, inter fruticeta. 


W 
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quills, \)ro\vn ctlged with greenish, and the 
great'^a^jes brown, without any border ; the 
throat, and the fore part of the neck, light 
cinereous ; the breast and the belly greenish ; 
tlie lower belly, the interior coverts of the tail, 
and the sides, dilute yellow. 

Total length, three inches and a quarter ; the 
bill four lines (it appears much shorter than that 
of the gold-crested wren) ; the tarsus six lines, 
and black; the hind nail the strongest of all; 
the tail fourteen lines, consisting of tw’elve 
equal quills, and exceeds the wings ten lines. 
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Though Aklrovandus has restricted thr 
word porra to the gold-crested wren, I con- 
ceive that Pliny employed it to signify in gene- 
ral the titmice, and that he regarded this genus 
as a brancli of the family of woodpeckers, 
which he accounted more extensive than is 
admitted^ by the*moderu nirturalists. My rea- 
sons are as follow : 

1. Pliny says, that the woodpeckers are the 
only birds which breed in hollow trees ;J:; and 

♦ PAllUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

tiostrum validiu^culuni, iiitogcrriinani, subcompassun; , 
ba»i setis tectum. 

Lingua truncata, setis termiiiata. 

Pedes ambulatorii, digitis ad iiiuim^tissis, postieef vaiido. 

t In Greek the Titmouse is uarurd AtyiVaAocj.Avist. Kiit. 
Anim. lib. viii. 3: in Latin Parra, — Pliii. Nat. Hist. lib. x. ;33. . 
in modern Latin, Parity, Parix, Mi.sanga. lu Italy it is called 
Parula; and in sonic districts Parizola, Patasdo, Parri/ia, 
Zinzin, Orhesina, Spaniaczoio : in Savoy, Mai/cnv/ic in 
Germany, Maps, MeyssUn, The English Titmouse has tliv 
same derivation, and probably, as Ray conjectures, alludt“' 
to the bird’s Nestling in holes of walls like mice. 

t Pullos educant in cavis avium soli. — L'>b, .r. ItV 
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it is \re\l known that many species of Titmice 
Ho tba^me. 

2. All that he says in regard to certain wood- 
peckers, that they climb the trees like cats, 
that they hang with their heads downward, that 
they seek their food beneath the bark, that 
they strike it with their bill, &c. agrees equally 
with the Titmice and the woodpeckers 

3. The account which he gives of other 
woodpeckers that suspend their nest from the 
end of young branches, to prevent any qua* 
druped from approaching,: it f, will only suit 
some kinds of Titmice, such as the pendiiline 
and the I^nguedoc, and not at all the wood- 
peckers properly so called. 

4. We scarcely can suppose, that Pliny never 
heard of the penduline and Languedoc Titmice, 
since one of them at least breeds in Italy ; and 
it is equally improbable that, being acquainted 
with this fact, he would omit to insert it in his 
Natural History. But the passage alluded to is 
the only one that applies to thesebirds; and 
they must therefore have been included in the 
family dl’woodpcctcers. 

Moreover, the appellation of parrtcX seems 

• 

• Scandentes in siibrcclum folium mode ; illi vero & supini 
percusbi corticis sono, pabulum subesse iiitclligunt. — 
lih* jr, IB. 

t Picorum aliijui.s suspeiidit in surculo (nidum) . . • • 
nullus aoccdorc po.ssit. — Lib, x. 33. 

I Tn Konorc parmriim ost, cui nidus tx miisco arido ila ab* 
rolula porficitnr pila, nt inveniri non possit aditus. — 
kb. X, 33. •SVf Hctfm, p, 343. 
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to haVd' been peculiarly bestowed on this 
branch of the woodpeckers ; for in the g^juei of 
parra, says Plmy> there are some which form 
their nest of dry moss into a bail, and shut it so 
closely that the aperture can scarcely be found. 
This a]:plies to the common wren, whidi has 
been sometimes confounded with the goid« 
crestetl wren and the Titmice. There is another 
species which builds in the same manner, only 
employing hemp and flax for the materials; 
and this is the property of the long-tailed tit- 
mouse. Since the name parra therefore com- 
prehended many Species, and the account of 
these agrees with the qualities of the Titmice, 
it will follow that the genus is really that of 
the Titmice. This idea is the more probable, 
as. the epithet orgatilis, which is given by 
Pliny to one of these species, is so like the 
(^ireek name aigit halos, which Aristotle applies 
to the Titmice, that we cannot help regarding 
it the same, only somewhat altered in transcrip- 
tion. Besides, Pliny uses the word aigiihalos 
in no other part, though he w^s well acquainted 
with Aristotle’s works, and had consulted them 
expressly in composing his tenth book, which 
treats of these birds. I may add, that the 
term argatilis has never, as far as I know, been 
applied by authors to jftiy other bird but the 
one just mentioned, and there is every reason 
therefore to conclude that it is a Titmouse. 

Tlie Titmice bjive also been coutbuuded with 
the bee-eaters, because tlmy are both apivorous' 

VOJU VI. M 
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th^ liave been confounikd too with tHo goat* 
sucfae^ on account of the resemblanoe of tibe 
Greek names myiSecMt^ and though 

Gesner suspects they are distinct in their ety- 
mology : besides, the Titmice have never been 
accused of milking the goats. 

Ail the birds of this tribe appear feeble, be* 
cause they are Vbry small : but they are at the 
same time lively, active, and bold: they are 
perpetually in motion ; they flutter from tree to 
tree; they hop from branch to branch; tliey 
creep along the bark ; they climb the sidm of 
-walls ; they suspend themselves in all situarions, 
and often their head downwards, in order to 
dig in every little cranny, and pick out the 
worms, the insects or their e^s. TRiey also 
feed on seeds ; but instead of breaking these 
in their bill, like the linnets and the*gold6nches, 
almost all the Titmice hold them wnder^tiieir 
little ) claws and ^peck them : 'they alsQ pierce 
hazel nuts and walnuts, &c« f « If a- nut be 
suspended at the end of a thread, they will 
Cling to it, follow the osciliations,r and without 
quittijig their hold they will continue td peck 
it It has been observed that the muscles^ of 
their neck are very strong, and thosd of die 

• Ar/t9aX3f i$ commonly reckoned ^ primlUVe^^wOwl#! S®* 
«»yo9^Ai}f is cowpounded of a goat) aud 
’ + As tbn* exercise' b rather laborious, ahd, ’accosdihff 
Frisch, brfngS on btuidnes8,''it* is''vdv!sed to'taNSi! H>« 
outs dUd'hlmpseed, M ihort: «very iiMd ^ 

them. 
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])ead^thiokr*^$ which accoq^t? in part W their 
inan^«illie8>{' thfir other mo^ns imply ^seat 
force ia d)e<^nMi8cles of the. ^gs and tp^. 

^to3t hf the £ijiropean TibnioB occur in our 
climate at all seasons} biit they are, never so 
numerous as about the end of .autumn; when 
those which live during the summer in the 
forests or on the mountains f are driven, by 
die ooltt and snows, from their retreat, and 
descend, in quest of food, into the cultivated 
plmnsi and near habitations;^. During all the 
winter months, and ei^en in the beghining of 
tlie spring, they subsist on dry seeds and on 
fragments bf insects which they find by ferret- 
ing the trees. They also crop the opening buds^ 
and eat tHo caterpillar's eggs, particularly those 
which are seen round the small branches ranged 
like a series of rings, or the wreaths of a spiral 
hastly,- they sewrch in the fields for small .dead 
birds) or such as are. exhausted by disease, or 
entangled in snares, and, in short, all those in- 
capable of vesistance, though of their own 
species ; they pleree dieir skull, and feed upon 
the brains. Nor, is. this crusty palHatbd by 

* See Jeun^ de Pbyeique — Aoftt 1770. p> 123,* d;c. 

t The loi^taSed titnmme, according to Aristotle : the 
tlleMtttle blue,, the bl^ck, and the crested titmice, 
•ccoitfeig to the modferns. 

t Some- pretend t^at thi^ retire tben into the fir-troods ; 
othem pnmt, dmt they <Mily wake transient visits to tbo 
"“•t'.csiWikii, spii'. advance toifaida the tomb. The 
latter ^nion seem to he most probable. 

MS 
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want; for they are guilty ojf it even in volerks, 
where they are abUnrIautly supplied. In Sttm* 
mer^ey eat not only altnonds, walnuts, in- 
sects, &c. but all sorts of nuts, ch^nuta, beech- 
mast, figs, the seeds of hemp, of panic, and 
other small seeds*. It is observed that those 
bred in the cage are fond of blood, tainted meat, 
rancid and tallow melted, or rather burnt, 
by the flame of a candle. It would sdetn that 
the state of domestication vitiates their tasle. 

In general, the Titmice, though tmtited with 
ferocity, love the society of their equals, ahd 
unite in numerous, flocks : if .they are parted by 
any accident, they mutually call on each other, 
and soon rc-asscmble. However, they seem to 
shun an intimate connection f: judging, no 
doubt, of the iUspositions of others by their 
own, they feel that they cannot confide much 
ih them : such is the society of roguCs. The 
unions ^which iliey annually form in the spring 
are of a closer nature, and are very jproduptive. 
No genus of birds is so prolific as that of the 
Titmice^, and it is more remarkable the 
smaliet they arc? We might suppose tlUit a 
greater proportion of organic mattet eqteri into 

* Some pieteiul Utat tbc Titmice cannot 4i||eat KOk 
of rape or of millet, tbougb these be soAened bjt 
M. eJe QuerhoSnt, who raised some of these birds, 
me that he fed them only with hemp-seed and millet. 

t Journal de Physique, AoAt 1770, p, 1^, < 

{ So well known is this Amt in Bogbiivds fhaMt 
call a little probfic woman a tfOnouw. 
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their structure, and from this exuberance of 
life results thei^ fecundity, and also thelf' acti- 
vity, strength, and courage. No birds attack 
the owl with such intrepidity : they are ever 
the first to dart on the nocturnal fo^ and they 
aim constantly at the eyes : their action is ab- 
tended with a swell of the feathers, and with a 
rapid sm'cession of violent attitudes and rapid 
movements, which powerfully mark the bitter- 
ness of their rage. When they are caught, 
they bite keenly the finger of the bird-catcher, 
strike furiously with \heir bill, and invite, by 
dieir load, screams, the othbr birds of their 
species, which also fall into the snare, and in 
their turn decoy others*. Lottinger affirms 
that, ior the mountains of Lorraine, when the 
weather is foggy* forty or fifty dozens may be 
caught in^a morning f with no apparatus but a 
call, a sm^t tent, and a cleft stick. They may 
also be ensnared with various gins ; with the 
trap^ with the noose, with lime twigs, or 

* JottltMl de Pfajoiqoi^ Aofit 1770; p. 128. 

t According tq Friacb, opiy a buSdred are «atl^t in a 
day by a ^1^ of sport in the neighbourhood of Nurembei^. 
This is pei^niietl by means Of a triangular lodge,, fixed on 
three |aji^ serve as columns ; each fi>ce of this 

ledge m a^S^rt of windSaw^ in which b set a trap, with its 
decoy oiid, bird-catcher himself keeps in the centre, 
•ad sounds a loud call.— Fwcj, 1. 1. class 2. This author 
adds, that scarcely any are ofiugbt In the traps but crested 
sad loag-tull^ 'Utmich. 

t ThSit! iua teg04Mps, aad those made with elder and 
two tilea laid one against another, with a head of corn ha* 
tweon them ; the hurdle, drc. 
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with ft mnall lwk«et : or dtqr ftuijr W iat|wi« 
al ' the mdcnts ptmatiMd/^ wMl fialll 
aoMced in wine*. Snob are the iHiinftfOtis me* 
thods of destit^ing" thete imi^ bri^ aiul 
ftlmoit all of art successfully emplhyed. 
Ibe mstm is, ibat people who keep bees lulfer 
mnoh 'firom die Titmice which make great 
havoc ftinong these useful iosccfciV. fspeeililly 
when th^ have young -f. Their extrepMi .vi- 
vacity drives them into every kind of snaie, 
especially on their arrival ; for at diat timeihey 
are very tame,' they lodge in the biiehes^xftnd 
flutter about the. roads, allbwing oiiglfto>iget 
near them; but afterwards they gain sOBie«ex* 
perience, and become rath^ morwel^ f ' 
They lay about eighteen of « twen^ <{ 18 *^ • 
some deposit these in the holes of trecftr whteh 
they round and smooth with theiv'.hilh^vand 
£ishion them internally into die; prqfier’form) 
others lay them in ball-shaped, ncstt, whi<h 
are of a magnitude very disjhropMtioned to 


* Tfau paste oceanons gidillaetti ttey jsake 

eflforts to 4y. again fsii over, and ^3 

the stnpge variety of their motiona DM 
Se Nat. Hb. 1. 68. '' ' ' 

t OthetBMy, thStwMerbUiedSieulht^flif^Ilkd^ 
stroy the moat^ heoMue the bee^ Bdng'thsn^tishdb*^* 
are not so foriiitdeble with their strings, npd 


cenght. , j { "»' j’ ’#* 

i A female, says Hebert, that was eiR#irw^ <« 
had the shin of her belly so loose, 
veied tbs beUy entheiy. tbonth th«4«lt'iid^<P* 
large. 
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they pm^ov^jr. ff«claDii,tif«mi»nhcr 
att<l tlMt tlray .-saiidpatKistheidlBBCii^ to,tiyi^ 
expeeted <>^pring»n: Himce tliehprecaitttimB 
used in constructing the nest; the solicitude 
which some «pecie* ^disuovec.xn 'suspending it 
from the end of e brAnc)i» ttnd the etts^tiomin 
telectiag^e proper materialg. such :«s slender 
grass, sjnalt < ropta,. iposs, thread, hair, wool, 
cotton, feadiers, down, &c. They me able to 
fHrovide' subsistence fen: iheir numerous frnnity, 
which iimplies not only indefatigable activi^’, 
but migth addneis .and skill. Xhey are ofi^n 
seen retiring with caterpillars in their bill. 
If other birda attack tlieir prr^ny, they will 
make, an imtrqnd defence will dart on the 
enemy )«>»ad courage renders their weakness 
formidaide.> ' > 

All tlpe ‘Titmice, have white spots round die 
eyes: dmouletitoe is joined, at its oiigin; to 
the mjddieMtiOe,, winch is a very little longer 
than the hind toe: the tongue seems truncated, 
and mstilinated 'by dknnen^': almost all of 
thopa sAfrlbichiy fathered on Hie rump : in all, 
exoepb one, the. jicnd is ^laek^ or 

mai^icd$^dh ho alb exespt 4he> long- 

tathBdiMdA%v* tbidl|l||S‘ are * iead»colouped t but 
what more |lardihi1arly characterises the birds 
of Hds family; Ik that the bill is not awl-^iiped, 
WJter? formed 

dattfipund on the aides 

it is stroiqpir and slnfrtcr than that of the Jat^ 
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often shaded by die fbathers.of the 
fore^Madt which rise end bend forwud: dieir 
nostrils are covered with other sMaUer and fixed 
feathers ; apd their economy end habits are also 
siniilar. 

It may be worth remarking, that the Timitoe 
bear sonic analogy to the ravens, the magpies, 
md the shrikes, in regard to the comparative 
force of their bill and their little talon% in their 
mustachoes round the bill, in their .appetite 
for fiesb, in their manner of tearing their food 
into morsels before they cat ; and even, 'it is 
bald, in their grics, and in theiV mode pfi^ying; 
but still we ought not to refer them to the same 
genus, as Kramer has done. We need only to 
compare these birds, to see them creeping <m 
the trees, to examine their external shape and 
their proportions, and to reflect on their pro* 
digious fecundity, and we shall be convinced 
tiiat the Titmice are widely different from the 
ravens. Besides, though tiie Titmim 
among tliemselvea, and sometimes devour each 
other, particularly^ certmin species which dis- 
cover a violent avtipatby tbeyi'aometiiMS 
live on g()pd terms with one another, 'and even 
with birds of other species ; apd we may assart 
tliat they are not radicali|li^t. cruel' ast'fhe 

e 

* Sock are the ox-eye and the jpiperceos avo* . 
ml df Phjjtuftn, Aoit 1770. It M alsp said. Ikat 
THmiee be succesuvrly put ip the ssns dp Ptsdildl 
domesticated will attack the nr|r empeiti 
them, and wdl (itdeavovr to kill them and awck tkar*kis!aib> 
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fhrika% and oniy to^<be. tisiia|iorted by 
momentary pksalon, in certaitt'dreumauAices 
which are lUtie knowan, ’'l^'have'^w>hiiessed.n 
case, where^iiat.fronntakingvaflvahfct^oFthei^ 
strength, when no resistance could hav'^ebeui 
n»de, they shewed themselves' suseeptiblet of 
pity and aireetion.t l.pnt two^ young' 'bhiek 
Titmice,' taken -from .the nest^ in A'cage, where 
was a blue Titmouse; she adopted- them, and 
treated them with the tenderness of a mother; 
shared her food with them, and -even was attem 
tive to break the seeds mixed with it when too 
hard« much doubt if a* shrike would have 
treated’tfiem so kindly. 

These birds are spread through the whole of 
the ancient continent, from Denmark and Swe* 
den to the Cape of Good Hope, where Kolben 
saw six species, viz. the great titmouse; the 
marsh titmouse ; the blue, the long-tailed, tlie 
blaclcHheaded titmice; and the gold* crested 
wren, drhich he took fora titmouse. ** All these 
kinds sing pleasantly,” says this traveller, “ and 
like canary finches, with \vhicli they mix to 
form ; magnificent savage xroncerTs . Our 
bird*fancien pretend that those of J^rope also 
sing weU>; but this must be understood of their 
vernal song, * wluSli is the music of love, aud 

a 

* I asm that I* lay little stress on this obsemtion, in 
which lEolbAi, Imtead ef-relatins what he saw, seems to 
copy Wilairhe Wid in oatunilisU only takiitg the liberty to 
SnWVtlhltlU'yitiBieh ^g-like cmihrier. ’wftlie these anthbre 
Oiwqpafe their teag wther twthst of the efaaffindies. 
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mt Ibf #Mgr«ea^ harsh' cvjMirfiiehj^hagr 
ratflihi Ihisoughoul the yw, aodiU^hthhaifM* 
euved thi»H tt^is. sa^, ;tbe pameof li>cksnUfk%, 
These connoisseurs add, thauibefi can be hiugbe 
ta whistle airs: that the yoin^ ones wbiob aie 
caught after they are partly grown, succeed 
bettor than those fed artidcially f: .that diey 
soon 'grow tame, and faegia to Sing tiM 
course of ten or twelve days; lastly, that4lKy 
ate very sul^ect to the cramp, and oughtito'be 
fc^t warm during winter. 

.‘jllinost all the Titmice, whether they eU' 
joy the state of liberty, or be eonf aed .in a 
volery, form deposits for their provisions.' Ihe 
Viscount Querhuent observed sOveral, whose 
wings he had clipped, take in tbdr bill tlirce dr 
four seeds of panic, and a seed of hemp %, m&d 
scramble with remarkable to the top of 

the tapestry, where they had placed their maga* 
sine. Ikit it is obvious, that this instinct of 
storing proceeds from avarice, and uSt ibte> 
sight; at least in the case of those which 

* I do not agree with authors on tMspdiftt; ftr thd nSUe 
K>(/oc(amtti fitrrwrUr) hak been given 'to ttrSWaoditSohctu, 
pot because of their bat on aecou^ of the ttaiag Msse 
mipde by strikiag the trees with thcffjl)ill, ]hj|feaia,tO,||te 
raOn probable that, as the Titmice have the same habit, 
they \ have for a like reason received the same name. 

young Tj^tmiee, tiAen from the pre ^ 

t Fria<^ spyt nearly Hj^aame'lhi^ of^t^ dsMffM^ 
or iii3rab^litjiM>ii|^a 
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«i)4fdM^4i)ri9g Mriuter ia tfae plutis. 2t>has 
also.b9Q»6l?wffr<«4 ^ibttt ^bef»tct>nitantlj^«eek 
(be ^ke8jt>#«pot8‘4nt ttbich.-tO' repose: tivs^' 
vooldi even reee» to etrive in .bolioeirinlf otft 
recesses in the boards or the well ; end tlieseat- 
tetnpt3 eFe'alwe$(e.«t a certain lieigbt; for they 
.seldfwe ipet <09 die g^otmcl, and never remain 
iong.a&itliieihottQni.ot* the cage. Hebert took 
' notice .pf^eQnie apecies winch passed- the night 
in hoUoxv trees : lie -perceived .them several 
tim^a- dart briskly »iot» tlieir lodgment^ ^ier 
theydNid fiieviidasiy glanoetl Tound,- and, as it 
.were^ examined the ground : he tried to drive 
them out by pushing a stick into the same hole 
by which they entered, but- without eftect. 
He sppposes that they return every day to the 
same roosts which is tlie more probable, since 
this also contains their little store of provisions. 
These birds sleep soundly, with their head con- 
cealedT beneath tlieir wings, as others. Their 
flesh is in general lean, bitter, and dry, and con- 
sequently very bad food ; however, there are 
some exceptions *. 

' .Theiargest of all the Titmice are,^ among the 
£«ir(^pean kinds, the great -and bearded tit- 
mice j audjimong the foreign kinds, the blue 
titmouse of tndia, and the toupet titmou'-** of 

* tleAfw lays, that they are eaten in Switserland ; bat he 
adds,' tkht they'dre by no means picasant ibod.-~— Schw<'nr!. • 
asjhrta,'thit their flesh is neither dry, noi il! 

lasted, in automn and in winter. 
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Carolina ; each of these weighs near an ounce. 
Tlie^raallcst of all are the black-lieaded tit- 
mouse, the lopg-talled titmouse, the, marsh 
titmouse, the pdhdnline ^titmouse, an^ the 
crested Carolina titmouiev^hich exceed not 
two or three gros. 

We 'Shall begin the particidar histoiy' of the 
different speciee with those of. Europe attendb 
ing to the characteristic properties of each; 
and we shall then treat of the foreign llinds. 
We shall compare these with the Europe, find 
mark the analogies that occur; and v&,.al^n 
exclude such as have been inaccurately .referred 
to the genus. 
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TtiE GltEAT TITMOUSE, or 
OX-feYE*. 

I KNOW ]i6t what hiduced Belon to astert 
that ** thia species does not hang so much from 

* CHARACTER SPECIRICUS. 

ParuS Major t. P. viridi-olivaceus, subtus flavesceas^ 
cspite nigro* tempSriblis albis, Ruoha bitea. — La/i. Imd. 
p. 60R No. 1. 

Parus Major.— G flif/. S^st. i. p. 1006.— A^t p« 7a« 

A. 1.— p. 174. t. 43.— Brw. iii. p. 539. 1. 
LAGROSSEMESANOByOttCHARBONNIERE.— P/, EfU, 
3 f. 1.— Bi^« ffor !Sunn. lii. p. 218. pi. 149. f. 3. 

Great Titmouse, or Ox-eye.— Br. Zool. i. No. 182.— 
Arct. ZooU ii. p. 4*25. A. — Will. {Angl,) p. 240. t. 43. — 
Lath. Sj/n. iv. p. 536. 1.— Bew. Btrd#, i. p. 216. 


HABITAT 

ia Europe, Africa, Asia ; in Anglia circa arbores frequens, 
in quarum cavitatibus nidificat. W. 

t In Italian, Parisoh Damatka: in Rome, Spernuzzola, 
in Loinbardy, ParvHola : in Bologna, FoUgolat in Tuscany, 
Cmcmpotoia: in German, Spkget^mcw (mirror titmoase), 
Bntmlt-meiti (fire titmoose), Kohlmtm (coal titmouse): in 
Dutch, Coebnafs : in Swedish, Talg^Oxt : in Danish, Mus- 
rir in Norwegian, Khd-mcise. In different parts of France 
it is called AWirt/e, Moinoton^ Motitau dc Bow, Metange 
BriUv, Crete Ckauk; which names refer to its dark colour, 
RRd its habits of making holes. 
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the braiiches as thacrthers^ r for lha4>oeo«s*aft 
to observe one which continually sttspeadedlt^ 
self from the bars pf the upper part of ita cage ^ 
and, happenlhg efp It i|ti,U cl^ngt vtb< 

these with its head tusp^; doxmwards, . apd 
continued in this pendent situation duringthe 
whole of its illness, and even after its death* • 
K have also Idamed from experienee^.4hat 
the Ox-eye kept m the cage aometimel cleaveil 
the skull of the young birds that are presented 
to it, and feeds greedily on the brain. Hebert 
ascertained nearly the same fact by att!experi4 
ment which he made: he 'put^ A r«dl»r«dtsit in 
tile same cage with, eight or ten Px<«yes, 
about nine in the moruingt and agamst mid* 
day the skull of the redbreast. was tbonwh and 
the brain entirely eaten.' On the .otiier ihfmdt 
I have seen many Ox-cyes, and other titmice, 
which had been caught ,by means Pf the call, 
tliat lived above a year in the same volery, 
witliout anV act of hostility: and atthis.^ery 
moment, tlicrc is an Ox-eye which has lived 
six mouths on good terms with goldfii^c^^ and 
siskins f tlin;tgii onb of the siskins was sick 
during that period, and, in its fceldc state, 
inca]>ablc of resistance, offered an easy f$ey to 
voracity. ‘ ^ 

The Great Titmouse inlvibits the mpuh^ft]^^ 
and the valleys, among the .bu^jtes ^jQd,j uic 
copses, in the vineyards smd tile, but 

M. Lottingcr assures me that they preft(lP*tirt 
mountains. The ordinary ^fy'^rS "tbif'HfiWe, 



m 
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rain; '?resen>ble»^thct<;gratm|p> o£ 'a file, -on.tlia 
grindi 9 g^olf a<]b€lt;i';[afi^ben«Qj^;iti>ift faid, the 
appeliaiaon^<t)fr/9dft«^Av ; .In . apcing, howeveF, 
it asettinn another modulatian, and* bect/niea 
so pleasant atul^vaaied, that we could hardly 
suppose* it ■ to 'proceed .from ) the same bird* 
Frisch, @uys, and seveml others,'’ compare it 
witli that of the* fiucb ^ ; and hence perhaps 
the reason of the name Jiitc/t titmmK, which has 
bee&.gt\'eu to this species. Olina allows that 
the Ox>«ye excels all the other titmice in sing> 
ing^ and as a call bird. It is easily tamed, and 
grows sw &miliar as tp eat out of the hand : it 
is' dexterous at the little trick of drawing up 
the pail, and it even lays while in captivity.. 

When these birds enjoy their natural free- 
dom,-. they begin to pair about the first of Fe- 
bruary : they make .their nest iu the hole of a 
tree or wall f : but tliey consort a.Jong time.be- 

* This 1^ is kept in the cage in certain countries, says 
AldroTSndus, for the sake of the pleasantMsohS rrbich it 
has the whole jtear. On the oUicc band. Turner says,, that 
its.'vera^soiig is pot agreeable, and that the r^stofthe ye^ 
it it mute. According to some, it seems to sound 
titigUf titigu, and. in the spring stiti, tfiti, &c. In’ geueraf, 
authors often erect their* lo«d obsers-ations into universal 
axioms t end stpaetiiae^ they barely repeat what they have 
baurd ifteai. pcsxoiu tittls informed : and benoe the con* 
tradieilioiu,, 

.' ti’^srUmikithrla.jdw widlsof lone houses, near forests^ 
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fore construct and tb^ select 
softest and the most downy materials. They 
commonly have eighty ten, or even twelve 
eggst with rufous spots, chiefly at the lar^ 
end. Tlie period of incubation exceeds not 
twelve days : the young brood continue several 
days l^liud : they are soon covered with a thin 
slender down, which adheres to the end of the 
feathers, and drops off as these grow. They 
fly in the space of fifteen days ; and it has been 
observed that their growth is more rapid in 
rainy seasons. After they have once quitted 
the nests, they return no more, but perch on 
the neighbouring trees, and incessantly call on 
each other * : they continue thus in a body, till 
the approach of spring invites them to pair. 
The nestlings are found till the end of June, 
which shows that the C)x»eye.s have several 
hatches. Some say that they have three : but 
is it not when they arc disturijed in die first 
hatch that Uiey begin a second, &c. ? Before 
the first moulting tiic male may be distinguish- 
ed, since he is larger, and of a hotter temper. 
In the'bpaer. of six ‘months the young are all 
full grown, and four months after moulting 
they are fit for breeding. According to Olina, 
these birds live only five years; and others men- 

for ki»Unce, those of charcoal maken (charffonmcfsj : 
irhciice^ according to some, the titmouse has the 
dUirbonniercs * ’ " 

♦ It is perhaps an effect of thU carlv habits that the tit- 
oimhly when they feHow? 
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tion that age a« the time when they begin to 
be afflicted with dctiuxion of the eyes, 4he 
cramp, &c. But they lose their activity without 
losing the harshness of their character, which 
is aggravated by their iutinnities *. Linnteiis 
says, that in Sweden they lodge on alders, and 
that in summer they are very common in 
Spain. 

The Great Titmouse has on its head a sort of 
cowl of a bright glossy black, which before 
and beliiinl descends to the middle of the neck, 
and has on each side a large white spot, almost 
triangular : belowft this cowl. rises before a long 
narrow black bar, which extends across the mid- 
dle of the breast and belly to the extremity of 
the inferior coverts of the tail : these are white, 
and also those of the lower belly : the rest of 
the under surface of the body, as far as the 
black on the throat, is of a light yellow ; an 
olive- green prevails on the upper side of the 
body, but beccines yellow, and even white, as 
it approaches the lower edge of the cowl : it 
grows duskier, on the contraiy, at the opposite 
side, and changes into a bluc-ash colfftTfon the 
rump and the superior coverts of the tail: the 
first two quills of the wing are of a* brown- 
evneveous, w\l\\ov\t edgings ; the rest of the 
great quills are bordered witli blue-ash, and the 
middle ones with olive-srreen, which assumes a 

O' 

yellow tinge on the last four : the wings have a 

* Jaunud dc Physique, AoClt 1T76. 

Vot. VI. N 
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transverse ray of yellowish - white : all I that 
appears of the quills of the tail is blueish-cinere- 
ous, except the outermost, which is edged with 
white, and the next, which is tipped with the 
same colour : the ground of the black feathers 
is black, and of the white ones white : that of 
the yellow ones is blackish, and that of the 
olive ones cinereous. The bird weighs about 
an ounce. 

Total length six inches ; the bill six lines 
and a half ; tlie two mandibles equal ; the up- 
per one has no scalloping: the tarsus nine 
lines; the hind nai.1 the strongest ; the alar ex- 
tent eight inches and a half; the tail two inches 
and a half, somewhat forked, consisting of 
twelve quills, and exceeds the wings eighteen 
lines. 

The tongue is not fixed and immoveable, as 
some have supposeil : the bird can push it 
forward and raise it parallel to itself, with a 
moderate declination to the right and left; and 
consequently it is susceptible of all the motions 
that can be compounded of these three : it is 
trunedtrt at the end, and terminated with three 
or four filaments. I’ri.sch supposes, that the 
Great Titmouse uses the.se to taste its food be- 
fore eating. 

The asop/iagus two iuches and a half, form- 
ing a small glandulous .sac before its insertion 
into the gizzard, which is muscular, and lined 
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with a wrinkled inadhesive membrane. I found 
in it small black seeds, but not a single pebble: 
the intestines six inches four lines; two ves- 
tiges of a CKCum ; a gall bladder *. 

^ A variety of this bird was killed at Feversham in Kent : 
its colours were in general more obscure, its bill was very 
lot)!:, and its mandibles bent at the tips. The Ox-eye 
occurs in the northern extremities of Europe, of Asia, and 
even of America : it is a permanent settler. Its egg is white, 
with numerous rufous spots. 
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The name of black-head (atripupittfti 
fv^s) has been applied to sevetal birds, such as 
the black-cap, the bulhnch, &c. But the 
black-head of Aristotle appears to be a titmouse; 
since, according to him, it lays seventeen, or 
even twenty-one eggs, anti has besides all the 
properties of the titmice f such as nestling in 
trees, feeding on ihsects, haVing a truncated 
tongue, &c. W'hat this author adds from re- 
port, and wliich Pliny conlitlently repeats, that 
the eggs are always odd, is founded on the no- 

• CUAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Parus Ater. P. dorso ciiierco, capite nigrOi occipite 
pecton.<|uc albo. — Laf//, ImL Orn, li. p. 504. No. 0. 
Parus Atkr, — Gmef, Svsl, i. p. lOOO.—iiaii p. 78. 

A. 2.— /ri//. p. 175. t. 43. 

Parus Atricapillus. — Brh. iii. p. 5.>1. 5. 

La PKTlMii[rKAKBO.^NlRRB.-~/?t/^^ par Sofin. Iii. p. 229. 
CoLEMOUSK.— /ir. XooL i. No. 104. t. 57. f. 8. — ^rct. Zool. 
ii. No. zp.--iniL (AagL) p. 241. t. 43. —Lath. Syn. if. 
p. 540. 7. — Birds, i. p. 250. 

UABiyAT 

in Europa, America ; in Anglia passim in liortis. — 4 polUc^ 
longus. W. 

^ III Italian, Cingaflrgra : in German, TanHtnmtue, Kletne 
Kohimeiit, liundt-tneuc • in Polish^ Sikora Cxama MHtcyuM* 
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tion of certain mysterious properties of num- 
bers, especially of the odd ones^ which have 
ever been supposed to induence the phaeno- 
mena of nature. 

The Colemouse differs from the ox-ey^ not 
only in regard to size, being no more than the 
third or fourth of the weight, but also by the 
colours plumage ; as will appear by com- 
paring the dSMriptions. Frisch says, that in 
Germanijr inhabits the pine forests ; but in 
Sveden it prefers'^ ikiers, according to Lin- 
nMUs. It is tht^loa^ timorous of all the tit- 
mice: not only tb^'j^tkg.ones flock to the 
vi^ice of anolher titmona^ and are decoyed by 
illS9&s<tf the call; even the adults, which have 
caught several times^ and have fortuimtely 
are as easily emnared again in the 
v^ns. However, thole birds discover as 
more sagacity in many actions 
jpseservation, or that 
the cour^(e which 
^^MiHi^'lSxiinguiHhes alike mistrust and 



l^se lives in the wood:f^ ^Specially 
[^totain firs wd other evergreen 
PPirds, a^d ffirdens ; it cVeeps and 
tr^|Jik|^'l^fther titmice. Next 
fSKg-taiMLiitik* 1t is die smail^t pf all ; 

ithasksd#il|]^k 
cowl, terminated with white on the back or the 
head, and marked beloVv the eyes with the same 
colour : tlie upper side of the bead is cinereous, 
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the under dirty-white: there are two tninsvcisc 
M'hite spots oil the wings; tlie quills of the 
tail and of the wings, brown ash-colour, edged 
w ith grey : the bill black, and the legs lead- 
coloured. 

'lotal length, four inches and a quarter; the 
bill, four lines and two-tl.lrils ; the tarsus, 
seven lines ; the hind nail is the strongest; the 
lateral ones arc proportionally longer than in 
the ox-eve: the alar extent, six inches and 

‘ I 

three quarters; the tail, twenty lines, and 
rather forked, consisting ^of twelve quills ; it 
exceeds the wings lines. * 

•\lal;niig ha.s observed that, in this species, 
tlic end of the tongue is truncated only at the 
edges, from each (d' which a hluinent projects, 
and that the iutern.ediate space is entire, and 
rises almost perpeiulicular *. 

* It ir|jahit$ as far north as Siberia, where it continues 
even through the winter : its egg is whitish, with small red- 
dish spots. 
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I. 

THE MARSH 'riTMOUSE, or 
BLACKS - A P 

I KNOW that naturalists regard this 

bird as distinguished from the preceding by 
considerable dill'ercnccs. W'illughby says tliat 

* CHAllACTElt SPECIFICUS. 

Pabus Palusthis. P. capita lu'gro, tiorso ciuerco, lem- 
poribus albis. — l^th. Inti. Ura, ii. p. 50.». No. 9. 

Pauus Palustbis.— (.W f/. Sl/if. i. p. lOOO.— 
p. 73. A. 3. — lydl. p. 175. t. 43. — lins. iii. p. 555. 7. 

La Mesanob de Marais. — /•<///' iV. Eul. 3. f. 3. 

La Nonette Cendre'E.— 7b;//’. par Sonn, lii. p. 231. 
pi. 160. f. 1. 

Marsh 'j^TiaousE, or Blackcap, — Rr. Zoo!, i. No. 165. 
t, 57 *4. — rlrcl. Zool. ii. p. 427. E.-4. «. C-liigi.J 
p. 241. t. 43. —iMth. iv. p. 541. U. — Id, Hop. p. 130. 
Bcie, Birds, i. p. 254. 


UAUITAT 


cum pnccedente. W. 

t In Italian, Paroloziuo Valuslre ’• jn (Jcrinau, Cartenmtki 
(garden - titmouse), Biea.Mme (.bee-titmouse): in Stredisb, 
^n-TitaTomlingt ; in Polish, Sstkora Pophlata. 
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it is larger, its tailiouger, and that it has less 
black under its throat ; that the white of the 
lower side of its body is purer, and tliat it has 
no white on the back of the head, or on the 
wings. But if we consider that most of these 
distinctions are nut permanent, particularly the 
spot on the back of the head*, though it is 
reckoned among the specific characters of the 
Colcmousc ; if we consider that the same name 
(charbonuiere) collier l>ecn applied to both, 
and the epithet* of marsh, which is commonly 
bestowed on the Blackcap, would also suit the 
preceding species, siince, accortling to Linineus, 
it lodges in alders, which grow in wet situations : 
lastly, if we consider the numerous points of 
analogy that subsist between the two species, 
tlicir haunts, their size, their breadth, the same- 
ness of their colours, and their nearly similar 
distribution, we shall lie convinced that it is 
only a variety of the Colcinouse. 

The Marsh Titmouse lives more in the wobds 
than in the vineyarils and gardens, feeding on 
small seeds, preyipg on wasps, bees, and grass- 
hoppers,*"%1id forming stores, of heiii^-seeds, 
when there is occasion, carrying several at 
once in fts bill to place in the deposit, and 
consuming them afterwards at leisure. Its man- 
ner of eating undoubtedly gives it this foresight : 

* A Coleinoiiso observed by the authors of the British 
Zoology wunted this s|N)t: and M. Lottinger assures me, 
that if the Marsh Titmouse had this spot on the back of the 
bead, it would differ not from the Colemouse, 
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it requires time and a convenient place to pierce 
each seed with its bill; and if it had not col- 
lected provisions, it would often be reduced to 
want. 

The Marsh Titmouse is fountl in Sweden, and 
even in Norway, in the forests which skirt the 
Danube, in Lorraine, in Italy, &c. Saleme 
savs that it is unknown in the Orleanois, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and in Normandy. It 
is fond of lodging among the alders, the sal- 
lows, and of haunting wet spdts. .It is a soli- 
tary bird, which cpntiuues in the country 
thi'oiurh the whole vcar ; it. can hardly be bred 
in the cage. A nest was brought to me which 
was found in a hollow apple-tree in the midst 
of a little clump, not far from a river : it con- 
sisted of a little moss laid in the botti^m of the 
hole. The young ones, which were already 
able to fly, were rather browner than the pa- 
rent, but their legs were of a lighter lead co- 
lour; no scalloping on the edges of the bill, of 
which the two mandibles were very ei|ual. Wnat 
was remarkable, the gizzarij of tiie young ones 
was lai^r than .that of the aduits'iirthc ratio 
of five to three ; the intestinal tube was also 
proportionally longer; but neither of* them had 
a gall-bladticr, or the least vestige of a ccecum. 
I found in the gizzard of the parent some frag- 
ments of insects and a ^rain of drv eartii, and 
in that of the young ones several little pebbles. 

The Marsh Titmouse is ratlier larger than tiie 
Colemouse, fpr it weighs three gros. 1 need 
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not describe its plumage; it will be stifliolent 
to mark the chief difl'erenecs. 

Total length, four inches and one-third ; the 
bill, four lines ; the tarsus, seven lines ; the 
alar extent, seven inches ; the tail two inches, 
consisting of twelve quills, and projects tM cIve 
lines beyong the wings. 


!M. Lc Ileau brought from Louisiana a tit- 
mouse, which resoir.blcs inul’h the present; 
only it wai.ts the white on the back of the head, 
and the two streaks of the same colour on the 
wings; aLo the black mark on the throat was 
larger, and in general the colotirs of the |>luin- 
agc. rather deeper, except that in the female the 
head was of a rust^ -grey, nearly like the. upper 
side of the bodv, but still darker. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
*(trsus, seven or eight lines; the hind nail the 
strongest ; tl.e tail ^twenty- one lines, rather ta- 
pered (wTnc^i is anotlicr distinctive character), 
and exceeding the wings about nine lines. 
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II. 


THE CANADA TITMOUSE*. 

The Black-headed Titmouse of Canada bears 
a ofieat resemblance to the Colemouse : it has 
nearly the same proportions and the same 
plumage ; the head and throat black ; the under 
side of the body white ; the upper side dark 
cinereous, wliich, towards the rump, grows 
more dilute, and, on* the superior coverts of 
the tail, runs into* a dirty-white : the two in- 
termediate quills of the tail arc cinereous, like 
the back ; the lateral ones also cinereous, but 
edged with white-grey ; those of the wings 
brown, edged with the same white-grey ; their 
great superior coverts brown, edged with grey ; 
the bill black, and the legs blackish. 

• CHARACTER SI’ECIKICUS. 

Parus Atuicapillus. P. pileo gulaqiie nigris, corpore 
cinert-u, gubtus albo. — Ind, (A-«. ii. p. No. 10. 
Parus AThicAPiti.us. — Gmti. Spt. f. p. 1008.— iii. 

p. b.M. 6. t. 29. f. 1 . — thiU Truns. Ixii. p, 407. 

La Mi sange a Tete Noire dc Canada. — Sxjf. par 
Simii. Iii. p. 240. 

Canada Titmodse. — viref. Zoo/, ii. No. 328. — Lath.Sj/n, 
iv. p. 548. 0. 


HABITAT 

*0 America septentriouali. 
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Total length, four inches an«^ a half;* the 
bill, five lines ; the tarsus, seven lines and a 
half; the alar extent, sfeven inches and a half; 
the tail twenty-six lines, consisting of twelve 
equal tjuills, and exceeds the wings an inch. 

Since the titmice frequent the northern coun- 
tries, it is not strange that we should find in 
America varieties of the European species. 


III. 

If the White-throat* of Willughby be not s 
fauvettc (spipfila), as he supposes, but a tit- 
mouse, as Ijrisson reckons itf, I should range 

• CHAKACThR SPECIFICCS. 

Sylvia CiNEKEA. S. supra cinrrea» subtiis alha, reefnee 
priina lo^^itufiinaliter ciiinidiato alba, seciinda apice alba. 
— Lath. I mi, Orn, ii. p. 514. No. 23. 

Motacilla Sylvia. — HweL i. p. 95G. 

Parl's Ci^lf lus. — tirtss , iii. p, 549. 4. — Buff , par Simn . 
Ui. p.212. 

FirRUrL.E Affims, an Spipola Prib^a Aldr. — Baii 
St/n. p. 7i. A, frtii, p. 171. 

First Spipola of Ali>rovanj>U 8. — /Fi//. ( AngL ) p.210. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, forte in Anglia — loiigitudine 6 pollicum. W* 


t Pams Cinereus, — Btis, 
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jt wi,th the marsli titmouse, and consequently 
with the Colcmousc. Its head is deep cine- 
reous ; all tlie upper side of the body rusty Ci- 
nei'cous ; the under side white, tinged with red 
in the male, except the origin of tlie neck, 
which in some subjects is pure white, and in 
others has a cinereous tinge, as well as the fore 
side of the neck and breast : the first quill of 
the w'ing is edged with white, the last ones 
with rufous ; the quills of the tail black, edged 
with lighter colour, except the outermost, 
which is white, thou**;!! not in all subjects ; the 
bill is black, yellow internally ; the lower 
mandible whitish in some subjects ; the legs 
sonietimesyellowish-brown, and sometimes lead- 
coloured. 

The White-throat is found in England during 
the summer : it visits the gardens, lives on in- 
sects, makes its nest in the hushes near the 
ground (and not in holes of trees like the tit- 
mice), and lines it with hair : it lays live eggs 
dotted with black, on a greenisli light-hrown 
ground. It is nearly as lartjc as the marsh tit- 
mouse. 

Total length, from fi\e inches and three 
quarters to six inches ; the hiud toe the strong- 
est; the two lateral ones equal, exceedingly 
small, and connected«to the mid-one, the outer 
by its first phalanx, the inner by a membrane, 
which is uncommon in birds of this kind ; the 
alar extent, eight inches; the tail two inches 
and a hall; consisting of twelve quills, rather 
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tapered ; it exceeds the wing sixteen or seven- 
teen lines *. 


IV. 

1 have at present before me a bird which the 
Marquis de Piolenc sent from Savoy under the 
name of Creeper^ but \vhi<;h must be referred to 
the same species. , Its head is variegated with 
black and ciiicreous-grey; all the rest of the 
upper part, including the two middle quills of 
the tail, of the same grey ; the outer quill 
blackish at the base, grey at the end, and crossed 
near its middle hy a white spot; the next quill 
marked with the same colour, hut on its inside 
only ; , the third in the same way, hut nearer the 
end, so that the w hite always contracts, and the 
black extends so much farther : it gains still 
more in the fourtj,i ami fifth quill, w liich have 
no whitlTaV all, hut are tipt with ash-grey, as 

in the precctling : the quills of the wings are 

« 

• 1 have seen in cabinets a bird, wiiose plumage resem- 
bled remarkably that (d* this ti; mouse, but wliich dift’ereci 
by its proportions. Its total length mus five inches and a 
half ; its tarsus, ten lines ; its tail, twcnty>niiie lines, exceed- 
mg the wings only hy an inch : but the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance that discriminated it was its bili| seven lines longr 
aid three lines thick at the base. 
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l)lac,kish ; the middle ones bordered with ash- 
grey ; the great ones Avith dirty-grey : each 
wing lias a longitudinal, or rather a yellowish- 
white streak : the throat is white, and also the 
anterior margin of the wing ; the fore part of 
the neck, and all the lower part, light rufous : 
the inferior doverts of the wings, the nearest 
the body, are rusty, the succeeding black, and 
the longest white : the upper mandible is black, 
except the ridtjc, which is whitisl), and so is 
the lower mandible : lastly, the legs are yellow- 
ish-brown. 

Total length, fivc’inches and one-third ; the 
bill, six lines and a half ; the tarsu,i, eight 
lines ; the hind-toe as long and thicker than 
the mid-one, and its nail the strongest ; the alar 
extent, seven inches and three cjuartcrs ; the 
tail eighteen lines, consisting of twelve quills, 
rather unequal, and shorter in the middle; it 
exceeds the wings ten lines. 
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THE BLUE TITMOUSE 

Fkw birds arc so well known as .this; because 
few are so coininoii, so easily caught, or so 
distinguished by the colours of their plumage. 
Blur predoiniiiates on the iij)pcr side, yellow on 
the lower; and a nice distribution of black and 
white discriminates and heightens the ditfcient 

* CHAUAUTI'JI spkcificus. 

Pauus C.?‘:KrLKi*s. P. olivacpo virrscens, subtus liiteiis, 
remigibu!) cx^rukacentibus, priinoribus margiiie exteriure 
fronte alba, vcirlice ca;riileo. — lAith. Ind, Orn, ii. 
p. 50G. No. 12. 

Pari s C^kui LKi:s.~-6’mr/. St/st, i, p. 1008. — Raii Si/n, 
p. 7'3-. A. 4. — p I7a. t. 4a. — /b/i. iii. p. 544. 2. 

La Mesangk Blki i:. — Ruff. PI, P.nl. \\\. f. 2. — Buff, par 

Somi, lii. p. 217. pi. 150. f. 2. 

Bli E SK. — i>V, ZooL i. No. 1G3. t. 57.*f. 2. — Arct. 

Zwd. ii. p. 427. D. — Wdi. (A/tgl.) p. 242. t. 43. — Lath. 
Sj/n. iv. p. 543. 10. — Rtw. fh/dnf i. p. 248. 


HABIT AT 


In EuTopu. W. 

t In Italian, Varo-zoiino, Fratino : in Sp;nii.sli, Milchiero : 
in Fortin'ucsr, eV//;wtf/7.T, Alionine : in Gcrnian, Blnu'-mcuc 
(blue titmouse), Mtvl-ynvise, (meal titmouse): in Sw’t’disb, 
Rhi<h?}ictii: in Norwegian and Daiiisli, il/aa-mtkir : iu VolUb* 
HiliOrrt Madia. 
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iiiics, which arc also diversified by a variety 
f)t‘ (litterent shades. The Blue Titmouse is the 
better known on account of its pernicious 
visits to our gardens, where it plucks tht blos- 
soms from the fruit-trees: it even dexterously 
employs its little claws to detach the rip(? fruit 
from the branch, which it afterwards carries to 
its deposit. But it docs not subsist wholly in 
this way ; if has the same propensity to flesh 
with other titmice, and it ])icks so clean the 
bodies of the little birtis which it masters, that 
Klein proposes to employ it for preparing their 
skeletons *. It also distinguishes itself above 
all the rest by its rancour against the owl. The 
I'iscount dc Querhoent observes, that it does 
not always split the seeds of hemp like the 
other titmice, but bruises them in its bill, like 
the canaries and linnets : he adds, that it shows 
more foresight than the rest, since it selects for 
its winter haunt a warmer site, and one of more 
difficult access ; ctunmonly a hollow tree, or 
the crcvicC* of a wall. 

The female also builds in holes, and is not 
•‘paring of feathers; she hty.s *n the *r.'inth of 
April a great many small white eggs : I have 
eouiitcd from eiuht to seventeen in the same 
nest; others have found even twenty -one. I 
:ini a.ssured that there is only one hatch, unless 
tile incubation is disturbed : a single egg broken, 

“ lie advises ns previously to remove most of the flesh 
Uip brain of tire bird, wUosc skeleton we want to have 

prepared. 

VOL. Vi. 


o 
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dr even handled, wilt occasion the whole to be 
forsaken, liut after the young are excluded, 
the mother discovers a strong attachment, and 
detends them with courage : she is inflamed, 
and whistles a threatening air when disturbed 
in her prison. The cock seems to repose more 
at ease, and generally clings to the top of the 
eage. Besides the disagreeable grinding, it has 
a slender but varied chirp, which has been sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance to that of the 
chaflinch. 

I'risch alleges that the Blue Titmouse will 
not live in the cage, aful cannot therefore be 
ased as a call-bird. I have seen some, how- 
ever, that were kept many mouths in confiue- 
meut, and died only of e.xcessivc fat. 

Schwenckfeid tells us, tliat in Silesia this tit- 
mouse is found at all seasons on the mountains. 
With us, it prefers the woods, especially in 
summer, ami next to these the vineyards, the 
gardens, &c. Lottinger says, that it travels in 
company witli the ox-eye ; but the society be- 
tween petulant and cruel animals must be tur- 
bulcutati^^l tempttrary. It is .said that its young 
continue longer together than that of the othei 
species f. 

The Blue Titmou.se is very little, since it 
weighs only three gros,: but Bclou, Klein, and 
the traveller Kolben, ought not to have repre- 
sented it as the smallest of the titmice, 'll'® 


* Journal de Physique, Av&t 177(L 
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hen ’s rather smaller than the cock, and has less 
blue on the head ; and this blue, as well as the 
yellow of the under side of the body, is not so 
bright: what is white in the parents is only 
yellowish in the new-fledged brood : what is 
blue in the former, is ash-brown in the latter ; 
but their wing-quills are proportionally as large 
as those of the adults. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill, four lines and a half; the two mandibles 
equal, and without any indenting; the tongue 
truncated, terminatec| with filaments, some of 
which arc commonly broktjn; the tarsus, six 
lines and a half ; the legs are exceedingly 
thick, the hind-nail the strongest ; the alar ex- 
tent, seven inches ; the tail twenty-five lines> 
and projecting twelve beyond the wings ; each 
of its halves is tapererl, and composed of six 
quills. The young ones, of which I dissected 
a pretty large number in May, had all of them 
rather a smaller gizzard than that of their dam, 
but a longer intestinal canal. There were two 
'flight vestiges of and ^lo gall-bladder. 
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. XrtK BEARDED TITMOUSE*. 


1 CANKOT be positive whether this bird is 
leally found in Indio, as Frisch seems to hint ; 

U appears to be very common in Denmark, 
aSttdii now spreading through England. £d- 
«|^ds mentions several cocks and hens that 
wire killed in the ucighl|ourhood of London, 
- atid' f|» iittl# known that they had no name. 
The- C^Mintiess 'of AHittiwrle brought a cage 

CHAKACICR .SPECiriCCSv 

FA|tvs BtAHMlcvs. F. rufus, vt rtice cano» caud*4 cor- 
lunglorc, o*a|)i'te liarbato, crivso nigro. — Lath, M, 
Ortr, ii. p. 570. No, 23. 

Paru»* BiARMK’i/'s. — Gmei, Sj/st. i. p. 1011. 

BARBATrs. — />mx. iii. p. 507. 12. 

JLa Mesangb Barbuk, uu La Moustache. — lhJ\PL 
/>/.«! ft LI. 2. " 

La Moi sTACH£.**jBir^'. par Sonn, iii. p. 255. pi. 1%!. f. 1* 
LeA^T BuXcllEK-BIlt0t«**-^£Av* 1 65. 

Bi: AlU>CD Titmouak, — Br. ifop/. LNo* R- 

Sj/ii, ir, p. 6M. 20.— p.^00.- 
Jkm. mfds, i, p. 2&fr. 


MAntTAT ■ 

io Europa, iu anifKiiaetis Anglia.*. — 6^ pollices ioiqpis. 
■t In <x^rniaD, SfUi-bartigtr (bearded sparrow). 



'late 13 J. 
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full of them from Denmark*; and soire of 
these doubtless escaped, an<l founde<I a colony 
HI England. But whence came those which 
Albin says were reported to inhabit the coun- 
ties of 'Essex and Lincoln, and always among 
the fens ? 

It is to be wished that *the hal)its of these 
birds were better known. Their history would 
be curious, if we may judge from what is re- 
lated, that when they rest the male spreads his 
wings over his mate ; and this attention, were 
it well autlieiiHcatet^, must imply many other 
interesting particulars with regard to incu- 
bation. 

The most cliaracteristic featvrre of the male is 
a black mark, very near I v triangular, on each 
side of the head : the base of this inverted tri- 
angle rises a little above the eyes, audits vertex 
is turned downwards, ami falls on tlie neck 
nine or ten lines from the base ; these two 
black marks, which have pretty long teathers, 
bear some resemblance to whiskers, and hence 
tlic names of the bird in <Jifierent countries. 
I'risch supposes that it is analogous to the ca- 
nary, and that the two species woiihl intermix ; 
blit adds, that the Ucanlcd 'l itmice ar’c too rare 
for making the necessary experiment?. This 


• Since they are so common in Denmark, 1 am surprised 
that the name occurs not in Muller''* Proth-'miiit Zuohgur 
■Damcct, 
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opinion of Frisch is inconsistent with that of 
Edwards and Linuieiis, who suppose it to re- 
setiible the shrike. lUit though these views be 
opposite, tlicy agree in one circunistancc, that 
the bill of the Ikarded Titmouse is larger than 
ordinarv in titmice, (.tu the other liand. Lot- 
tingcr aft. 1 ms tliat it breeds in the holes of 
trees, undofttn consorts with the long-tailed 
titmouse; whic't, J lined to the family likeness 
and otiicr resemblances in size, exterior figure, 
mien, and lialiirs, rank it with the titmice. 

T;.'’ head of tlie male is pearl-grey ; thethro.at, 
and ti;c fore part of the neck, vf a silvery white ; 
the lireast of a snlficd white, tinged witli grey 
in some sulijects, and rose-colour in others; the 
rest of the undtir side of the body rusty ; the 
inferior coverts <if the tail black; those of the 
wings yellowish - w liite ; the upper side of 
tl'.o body light rufous ; the anterior edge of the 
wings white ; the small superior coverts black- 
ish ; the great ones edged with rufous, the 
middle ones with the same, edged interiorly 
with lightd rufous; the great ciuills edged with 
white e.xtwrually * those of the tail entirely 
rufous, except the outcimost, which is black- 
ish at tho base, ami of a rufous-ash colour near 
its extremity ; the iris orange ; the bill yellow- 
isb, and the legs brown.. 

In tlie female, there i.s no reel tinge under the 
body, nor black mai ks on the sides of the head, 
which is brown, and also the inferior coverts of 
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the tail, of which the lateral quills are blackish 
tipt with white. The female is also rather 
smaller than the male. 

Total length of the last, six inches and a 
quarter ; the bill, less than six lines ; tlic upper 
mandible a little hooked, but without any iiir 
denting, according to Eduards himself, Avhich 
is very different from a shrike ; the tarsus, eight 
lines and a half; the alar extent, six inches and 
a half; the tail thirty-six lines, consisting of 
twelve tapered quills, so that the two exterior 
ones are only half as long as the two middle 
ones ; it exceeds the wings twenty-seven lines- 
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Edwards suspects this bird, which is figured 
in tl]C work of Alliln, to he the same with tin 

rUAUAClKK Sl'FXlFICtS. 

PakI '"' Pfndi: lints, P. capil^^ fusiia oni- 

lari nii^ra. rrmi^ibus rrctricibusquc;fiiscis mari'inc utroqiiu 
rrrni;;iiii' 0 .' iMth. ImL Ont, ii, p. No. Ut, 
pAKt\S Pl NDl LINCS. - Oml. Si;U. i. p. 1014. 

PoL(»M('is, ^ivc Pen or LI NTS. — /Jmj. iii! p. 505 

* 11. t.2o. f. t>; 

L\ Mesance dr IV>Lr»r,M:.— -iV. i’/i/. OIH. f. S, 

Le Ii : miz. — />///■. /w/ .W/«, Iii. p. 201. pi. 151. i\ 3. 

Moi NTAIN Ti TMorsE K — J//k iii. t. 57. 

Pendchm: 'PiTMoi SE. — Trfjv. i. t. in p. 218. ^I'-i 
a/m — lAith,Si:n, iv. p. 517. 10. 


HABITAT 

in Polonia, Hungaria, Aalia. ---ll pnllircs longU'*. W. 

t III Italian, /Vw^/u/i/io : in German, I/'nV/f //-///rise (willow 
lilinmiso , lit)/ir-.spafz (rrrd Kparrow), Prrtidnhc^ir-spafz, Tvr- 
fjiiisAtr sf ulz : in Pulisli, lUwcz, Htmiznui/t 

Ptak^ litunez, Rtnnfuch Hrwmh^ llumiAi/i : ill Kusi^iai), /(f* 
mcsxof: iu Iliiiigarian, Mnundicck, 

The name Vicut iiidttni suspniflais ( Iiaii"-ne.st woodpecker), 
which Aldrovarulus giveji from Pliny, would agree much 
heifer with the IVndiiiini* Titniotibc, or Remiz. Some have 
reckoned a land remiz, and a wafer remiz; but the latter w 
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l^cordcd titmouse ; but this idea seems contra- 
dicted by several circumstances: J. Tlie fi- 
<mres referre*! to, tboii»;h accurate, (lifter con- 
siderably. 2. According to Albiii, the Iteardcd 
titmouse weighs more than nine gros, and he 
represents the mountain titmouse as equal to 
the blue titmouse, which is only three gros. 
3. The plumage is dift'erent; and particularly 
tlic black bar on the si<l(; of the head lias a very 
different position in each. 4. The climate also 
differs: for Albin makes some of the counties 
in England the ordinary haunt of the bearded 
titmouse; but regards tlio 1,’ciululine Titmouse 
as an inhabitant of (Jermany and Italy. Nor 
do Kfamcr and Linnanis appear to judge better 
in considering these two birds as distinguislxM 
only bv their st'x : and I cannot, w ith Edwards 
and Linr.i'ous, pcrceivcauy strong resemblance be- 
twccu these and the .slirikes. It is true that the 
shrikes have a black stripe on tlic eyes, and 
that the Pendulinc Titmouse interweaves its 
nest ; but the materials arc dift’erent, ami also 
the manner of fastening the, nest, the shape of 
the bill, the claws, t lie. food, the #izc, propor- 
tions, strength, gesture, .vte. It would seem 
that neither Edwards, nor any of the Iiaturalists 
'vho have adojjted ids opinion, had ever seen 
this bird. 


prot>aljly the ircp<l-buiitin", l.astlv, die anonymous author 
of a memoir inserted in the Jounuil de Vkijsiqur, lor Augiist 
gives tlic Itcmi/ the name k'>'C "ninh tkniousc. 
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Tl>e most rurious fact in the history of these 
birds is the extjtiisite art displayetl iu the con- 
struction of their nest. Tliry employ the light 
down found on the bi^ds of the willow, the 
poplar, the aspen, the juncago; in thistles, 
dandelions, flea-banes, cats’-tails, &c. With 
their bill they entwine tins filamentous sub- 
stance, ami form a thick close web, almost like 
cloth : this they fortify externally with fibres 
and small roots, which penetrate into the tex- 
ture, and in some measure form tlie basis of 
the nest. They line the inside m ith the same 
flown, hut not wowii, that jtheir young may 
lie soft* ; tlicy shut it above to confine tht! 
Marniili, and they suspend it with hempy with 
llcttles, &e. from the cleft of a small plianl 
branch, over niuuing water, that it may rock 
more <renrly, assisted by the spring of the 
hraueh. In tliis situation thi* brood are well 
.supplied with iusict.s, wliich constitute their 
chief food I ; and they are proteetcfl from the 
rats, the lizards, tiie udders, ami otiier rCptiies, 
wliich are always tl»e most dangerous: and I 
am convinced that their conduct leiilly proceeds 
from foresight; tor they are uatinally cralty, 
'uid, according to Monti and Titius^, they can 

• Soinptimcs tlic flow ri, or cottoii-like suf)>taiic’e, is rolled 
into liuio pf’llcts, \\ Ilk'll make tfie iiisiilr of the nest iieitla-’r 
io son nor so pleasant. 

't M. Monti found in the slomaeli of these birds inseets 
almost digested, and nothinj: else. 

; They are sonietinies, adils 'rifius, surprised in the ia'*t 
a, iun-‘e», or in diirk uitsfj weather. 
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never be caught in snares ; as tlie same cir- 
cumstance has been remarked in the bonanas 
and cassiques of the New World, in the gros- 
beaks of Abyssinia, and in other birds ■which 
hang their nests from the end of a branch. 
That of the Peuilidinc Titmouse resembles 
sometimes a bag, somctiincs a shut purse, some- 
times a flattened bagpipe. See. * Tlie aperture 
is made in the side, and almost always turned 
towards the water, am! jilaced sometimes higher, 
sometimes lower : it is nearly round, aud only 
an inch and a half in diameter, or even less, and 


Cajetan Monti has caused one to l)e ci'.gravrd, and 
panicl Til ins two, 'I'licsc three diHcr not only from 
each other, but from that figured by Boiianiii, both in size 
and form. The large.4 of all (Titius, pi. 2.) "as seven inches 
long, and four and a half wide : it was suspeiuled at the 
fork of a sinall i>raiicli with ami flax. The least CpL 1.) 
was five inclios aud a half lo!ig, of the same breadth at its 
upper part, and terminating in an ohiuse |)oint ; this, accord- 
ing to Til ins, is I he usual furiii. I’hat of Monti was pointed 
above and below. Titiu.s suspects I hat the Peiiduliiic Tit- 
mice only make a ru<lc essay in constructing their first uesi, 
and that the sides are then thin, andnhe texture quite loose; 
but that they improve at each subsequent Ratcli ; and, as 
their mistrust grows ujion them, they add firmer coats oa 
the outside, aiid .softer ones witiiin: hence iho ditleronces 
observed in the fiirm ami bulk oftlie.se nests. About the end 
of December ItJOl, near Rjeslaw, was found a female siskin 
in one of these same iio.sls, with a xoungone, and three eggs 
not yet hatched. This proves that the nests of the Peiidu- 
linc Titmice subsist from one year to another. Titius adds, 
that wc need nut wonder to see the siskin hatching in winter, 
since the cross- bills do the same. 
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commonly .surroiiii<lcfl hv a hrhn more or less 

» fc • f 

protuberant*; thongli this is sometimes want- 
ing. The temalo lays only four or li^ e eggs, 
which falls much short of’ the ordinary fecun- 
dity of the titmice ; hut in its port, its voice, 
its l)ill, and in the principal attributes, tlie Peii- 
dtdine resembles the others. These eggs arc as 
white as snow, the shell extremeU’ thin, and 
they are almost transparent. 'file hir<l has 
generally two hatchc.s annually ; the first in 
April or -May, and the Mx'ond in the month of 
August. There is little probability that it 
makes a tinrd. 

Tl'.eso nests of the Pcinluline TitiTionsc arc 
seen i« the fens near Iftlogna, in those of Tus- 
<“any, on the lake 'I'hr isyniene, and arc exactly 
'lie same wi’h w h.it occur in I.ithnania, Volhi- 
nia, Poland, and (urniany. The peasants re- 
gard them with superstitious veneration: one 


AMrtrvun^ln- lias trixrn a ihjuirv ot’ tills iipst, nliifli li<» 
tu (ip iIip taiioit thoiit'li he* ^\r!l 

Ln<‘\v tliiJt tlw liin! amih raliod jujnluhun.^- OrnittnL t. ii. 
j). 71<). I’uo c»l' thf-e® .smu and rt** 

ir i«l 111 of wfiiit ll/:i('>ns!\i sa>s ihf iicsls with d<»ul»U 
fWund in Pukutia, <iii tin: hanks of the r#ys>trik/. 
\ii anonynnois anihor of a memoir in lln* Journal dr l*Jinsdjne 
for \ujijiist 177n, farther than Alclroviiiulns, and, after 
havinL' comp;\r<'d the IVnduliiie ^nid hm^ tailed litiiioubC, oh* 
serves a ^riMt af»ni<»!x\ between the two birds. Yet had Ik 
followed the inelh'*d of eoinimrisun exactly, lie would have 
perceived that the I’eiidiiline Titmouse has its hill and leg** 
proportionally louder, its tail sliortcr« its alar extent also, 
and its pluuia^e dilfcient. 
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of these nests is suspended near the door of 
fiuch cottage, and the possessors hold it as a 
protector from rhnuder, and its little architect 
as a sacred bird. We might also regret that 
nature is not more sparing ol‘ her woinhrs; for 
every extraortlinary appcarauce is a source ot 
new errors. 

These titmice inhabit like wise lioliemia, Si- 
lesia, the Ukraine, Russia, Siberia, and wl'.ere* 
ever, in short, those plants grow tliat furnisli 
the cotton for c*)nstructing their nests *. But 
lliey are rare in Siberia, according to Ciineiiirl : 
nor can .they be very* common near Bologna; 
since, rs .we have alrca<ly observed, Aldrovan- 
(lus was unacquaitited with them. Daniel Ti- 
tius reganls Italy as the original country of 
the Pendtiline Titmice, whence tliey pa<sicl 
into the state of Venice, into Carinthia, .Aus- 
tiia, the kingdom of Bohemia, Iliingaiy, Po- 
land, anil the more nortliern countries, ihev 
alino.st always haunt the marshes, and liidc 
theiiiselves among the bulrushes, and the 
foliage of tiic trees wliieii grow in such situa- 

* Diiiiifl Titius rcmuiks lliut Volliiiii;), P<.k-sia, l.itliaaiiia, 
iitnl (I'llivr ciiiitoiis ol' l*olaii<l, uIiouikI \\i(b iiiitrslios, ami 
ii<|liatic plaiil.M or treos, smii a;> willow.'., aiders, (>u]>Iais. 
knapweeds, starworts, liawkweeds, juiiea>;os. Ae. 

+ t ,H Sil'irir, t. ii.*p. 208 The Coimscilor J. I'h. 
lit i^lraltlriiherg had observed these birds in Siberia before 
tliueliii, Hceordiii!; to Daniel Titius. 

I Hence the jianic JiimiicA. 
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tions. It is asserted that they never migrate 
ea the approach of winter *. Such may be the 
case in temperate countries, where insects are 
found through the whole year: but, in the 
northern climates, I shouhl suppose that the 
I’cndulinc Titmice at least change their haunts 
during the intense colds : and, like the other 
titmice, resort to the inhabited spots. Accord- 
ingly, Kramer informs us that, in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Pruck, they are much 
more numerous in winter tlian in any other 
season ; and that they always lodge, from pre- 
ference, in the bulrushes and.rec<ls. 

It is said that they have a warble, tliongh 
not well known, ^'ct the young ones taken 
from the nest have been kept several years, and 
fed sojely on ants’ eggsf ; therefore they sing 
not in the cage. ^ 

The plumage of this bird is very ordinary : 
the cro\vn of the head is whitish ; the back of 
the head, and the upper side of the neck cinere- 
ous all the upper side of the body grey, but 
tinged with rusty in the fore part ; the throat, 
all the umlcr side of the bo<ly, white, tinged 
with (dnereous-grey before, and rusty behind: 

I 

* Cajetan Monti and Daniel Titius. 
f Titius, }i, 43, 44. In another place lie Rays, that they 
sfii2 hettir flian tin? lojig-tailcfl titmouse, nliicb, according 
to lUdon, imi a pieiusaiit song. 

t Danitl Titius saw a blackish spot near the first vertebra 
•f the lin k, and aiioMjcr near the umw. 
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there is a black bar on the face, that extends 
on both sides to the eyes, and mucii beyond 
them ; the superior coverts of the wings 
brown, edged witii rufous, which becomes 
gradually more dilute near the extremity; the 
quills of the tail and of the wings brown also, 
but edged with whitish ; the bill cinereous; the 
legs reddish-cinereous. 

It appears, from the description of Cajetan 
Monti, that in Italy the Pendulinc Titmice 
have more rufous in their plumage, and a slight 
tinge of green on the superior coverts of their 
wings, &c. and,, frbni that of Gmeliu, that 
tliosc in Siberia have the back brown, the 
liead white, and the breast tinged with rnfoiis. 
But these are only variations occasioned by the 
climate, or perhaps owing to the diftcr|nce of 
description ; for a considerable diversity of ap- 
pearance will arise from the distance they are 
held from the eye, and the light with which 
they are vicwetl. 

The female, according to Kramer, is with- 
out the black bar as in the male : but, accord- 
ing to Gniclin, it has that liar, fci both, the 
iris is yellow, and the pupil black : ami they 
are scarcelv hug-er than the conmijon wren; 
•hat is, they are nearly the same size with tin: 
blue titmouse. . 

Total lengtli, four inclics and a lialf; the 
bill, live lines ; the upper inaudible a httle in- 
'-urvated ; the low'CE Ipngest in the young 
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ones*; the tarsus, six lines and a half; the 
nails very sharp, the hind one longest : the 
alar extent, seven inches and one third ; the 
tail two. inches, consisting of twelve quills, 
a little ta|>cre<l, and exceeding the wings 
thirteen lines. 


* Titius, p. 10 and 23. 
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Monti supposed that the reniiz, or pendu- 
line titmouse, was the only European bird that 
suspended, its nest from branches;};: but, not 
to mention the golden oriole, whicli fastens its 
nest sometimes to slender boughs, and which 
Frisch had mistaken for the long-tailed tit- 
mouse §, there is another species well known in 

'* CHARACTER SPECIFIC LS. 

Vauus Nauboniensis* P. rufo-grisen^^ vertifc cano^ 
alis caudaque nigricaiitibus rutb inurgiiiatis, remigibui 
priinoribus margiiie albis. — //it/. O/vi. ii. jf. 5(i8. 
No. 19. 

Pauls Narboniensis. — O we/. i. p. 1014 . 

I. A Prndulink t. — Bujf. par Sonn. lii. p. 273. pi, 152. f, 1. 
bA Mesange de Languedoc. — PI, Enl, 703. f. 1. 
l.ANGUEDoc Titmouse, — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 549. 17. 

HABITAT 

•n Gallia narbonicBsi. W. 

t III Languedoc it is vulgarly called the wild canary. The 
^ird ^ud nest were sent by M. dc Brounse, Mayor of Ara«* 
deputy of the States of Languedoc. 

♦ See Collection Academique partie etranger^t t. x. 
p. 371. — Academic de Bologne. 

^ This error was the easier avoided, since the nest of the 
oriole is cup-shaped, open above ; and since that bird never 
the down futnished by the ftowers and leaves of 
certain plants, even tbougb they grow abuudaixtly near it. 
VOL. VI. ^ 
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Languedoc, thougli entirely overlooked by the 
naturalists, whicli huiUls as artfully as tire Po- 
lish titmouse, and displays even more sagacity 
ill the Structure. It deserves the mure our at- 
tention, hecanse its talents have not attained th« 
same celebrity. It may he considered us ana- 
logous to the pondulinc titmouse, but not us a 
mere variety : the (liUcrences in its size, its 
proportions, its colours, the shape of its nest, 
&c. are fully sullicieut to constitute it another 
specie.s. 

The nest is very lar^e, compared with the 
size of the bird ; shut abo.vc, and has nearly 
the hulk and shape of an ostrich’!!! egg : its 
greater axis is six inches; its smaller axis, three 
and a half. It is suspended from the fork of a 
flexible poplar-branch ; and to give greater 
stability, it is wrapped with wool, for the 
space of more than .seven or eight inches ; and 
tile down of the poplar, the willow, &c. is also 
used. Tlie aperture is placed in tlic side near 
tlie ujipcr part, and has also a .sort of projection, 
or penthouse, tlijit juts eighteen lines. From 
these precliutious the young arc better sheltered 
and concealed, and consequently safer than 
those of the pendulinc titmouse. 

The throat and all tlic undci' .side of the bhdy 
are rusty-white; the upper side rusty-grey, 
deeper than the under; the top of the bead 
grey ; the superior coverts of the wings 
blackish, edged with rufous, and likewise the 
middle quills: hut the rufous «>tows more dilute 
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near ^he end. The great quills blackish, edged 
with whitish; the quills of the tail blackish, 
edged with light rufous; the bill black; the 
upper ridge brownish-yellow; the legs lead- 
colour. 

Total length, rather less than four inclies; 
the bill, like that of the titmouse, and four Hues 
and a half; the tarsus, six lines ; the hind nail 
the strongest of all, a little hooked : the tail, 
eleven or twelve lines, would be exactly square, 
were not the two exterior quills a little shorter 
than the rest : it exceeds the wings six lines. 
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THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE^f. 

This very small bird is best distinguished by 
the length of its tail, which exceeds that of its 
body. It is slender, and its flight so rapid, 
that it seems like a dart shooting through the 

^ CHAKACT£R SPECIFICUS. 

0 

Pari^^ CAL'DATUh’. , P. albo ros^o nigroque lougitudina- 
liter varius, vertice albo^ caucia longiore : — LatL Ind* 
Orn. ii. p. 5H0. No. *20. 

Parus Caloatus. — Gmct. Sjfst. i. p. 1010 . — Raii Si/n, 
p. 74. A. b.—mn. p. 170. t. 43. 

Parus Longicaudus.— O m. iii. p 570. 13. 

La Mksangb^ Longue Queub.— IV. Enl, 50*2. f. 3. 

— fiyjf^par Sunn, lii. p, 277. pi. 152. f. 2. 

Long-tailed Titmouse. — Br. ZooL i. No. 106. — Arct, 
Z(k1, ii. p. 428. G. — IViU. (/f//g/.) p. 242. t. 43 . — Loik 
Sijif. iv. p. 550. — Id. Sup. p. 100. — Bnr. Birds^ i. p. 251. 


HABITAT 

in Europa pas!»iiu, et Sibirix hortis. — 5 fere pollices longu;^. 

W. 

t In Greek, AtyiSaXo^ octavos, or mountain titmouse; 
— Arist. Hist. Aniiii. lib. viii. 0. In Italian, Paronxino, 
zonzuio, Pcndolino : in German, Schwintxrmaise (tail t^l' 
mouse), Zagfl-fnaMe, (the same), PJannen-stkl, or Pfannen^ 
stifgliz (tail-siskin), RUt-maise (rcod-titmoiisc), Bcrg maisc 
(mounthin^itmottse), Schnee-maisc (snow-titmouse); in 
lish, Sikora Zdtugim Ogontm^ 
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air *. . But notwithstanding this remarkable 
disparity 1, it has still the essential chaiacteis 
of the titmice: its bill is short, jet pretty 
strong: its chief lesidcnce is in the woods; it 
is active and restless, fiutteiiiig i.iccssantly 
from bush to bush, from shiub to shuib ; run- 
ning among the branches, hanging bj the feet, 
lives in society, attending to the call of its 
companions; feeds on catcipillais, flics, and 
other insects, sometimes seeds; crops the buds 
fiom the trees; lays a great manj eggs : in fine, 
according to the most ifccurate obsci vations, it 
has the piincipal cstterior char^cteis of the tit- 
mice ; and,* what is mote decisive, it has thcii 
habits and econoinj’. Nor is tii£ long-tapeie<l 
tail entifiely distinct from those of all the other 
titmice, since those of the bearded and pendu- 
hue kinds are somewhat of tltc same foim. 

ntgnrd to the mode of constructing its 
nest, it follows k middle plan between that of 
tlie ox-eye and ootemouse and that of the pen- 
duline titnMtnse* It does not conceal it in the 
hole qf a which would be ill adapted for 


t TUs dt^l^y NHhesd IUI9 to suppose it ,a distinct 
getnu. ThegMonjl^lidtish Zitology observe, tbstif 
much 

k| utlier minute 
||ia|l}r K WW. lietwecn 

“out ffibmiiActiitor lias not rangeil the latter amoiog the mia- 
where it i| tail d- 

raiing briskly and repc,Urdly up and down. 
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its long tail, and it seldom or never linngs it to 
a slender sti iiig ; but it fixes it firmly in the 
branelu's of uhs, three or four feet front the 
ground ; wt'rks it into an oval, and almost 
cyliiidncal form ; closes it above, leaving only 
an aperture of an inch in the side, and often 
makes two oppttsitc holes, to avoid the incon- 
venience of turning* * * § ; a prccatition the more 
useful, as the tail-quills are easily detached, 
and drop with the slighie'«t ruftling'f. The 
nest tliffers from that <«! the pemiulinc titmouse 
in other circumstances jilso : it is larger |, of 
a more cylindric.al form ; hs texture is not so 
close; its little ap<rture h:is seldom the pro- 
tuberant hiim.!§; its outer coat consists of 
stalks of herbs, moss, lir hens, and, in short, 
of the coarser materials ; ami the inside is lined 
\\ ith a great deal <jf iixithcrs, and not with that 
cotton which the willows and other plants 
furnish the pendidine titmouse. 

The Lony:-tailed Titmouse lavs ten or fourteen 
eggs, aitd even us many as twenty, concealed 
almo.^t ciitindy Jioneatli tlu^ teuthers collected 
in tlic bolfom of the nest ; these eggs are of tlic 
size of a hazel nut, their greatest diameter 
being six lines ; they arc surrounded hy a red- 

* Frisch and Rzarzynski. * 

-f ilcnco it has been called lost tail (pcrd*sa>qiieuc). 

I I ineasurfMl one of these nests, which was eight inches 
high and four wide. 

§ C2\jetaii Monti and Daniel Titius, compared togelb^^*’- 
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dish zone on a grey ground, which grows more 
dilute at the thick end. 

The young continue with the parents through 
the whole winter, and hence the small flocks 
of twelve or fifteen seen during that season. 
They utter a small shrill cry, only as a call ; 
but in the spring they acquire a new modula- 
tion, which makes it much more pleasant*. 

Aristotle assures us, that these birds prefer 
the mountains. Uelon says, that he observed 
them in all countries; andHelon had travelled: 
he adds, that they seldom leave the woods to 
visit the gardens. . W^llughby informs us, that 
in Engla'iid they frequent the gardens more 
than the mountains : Hebert asserts the same, 
but restricts it to the winter season. Accord- 
ing to Gesner, they appear during cold wea- 
ther only, and haunt the marshes; whence 
their name rea/ titmice. Daubenton, the 
younger, has seen flights of them in the 
king’s garden, about the end of December; 
and has informed me, that they are fre(|ucnt 
in the woods of Iloulogue. Lastly, some main- 
tain that they continue through tlic winter ; 


^ 'Mt sings so pleasantly in the spring/' says Belon, 
“ that scarcely any bird has a voice so lofty and airy." Ges- 
ner asserts that, in this season, tlie Long-tailed Titmouse 
litters guiclicg, gutekig ; this seems not to be the pleasant 
song which Beloii mentions. Others say that this titmouse 
has a feeble voice, and a little shrill cry, t/, ti, ti, ti ; but 
this is certainly not the warble heard in spring. 
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Others, that they migrate ; aud others, that 
they arrive later than the other titmice .and 
have therefore been called s)vm tUmce. These 
opposite statements may be reconciled, by sup* 
posing, what is at the same time very probable, 
that these birds vary their rniig^ according to 
circumstances; that they remain when their 
situation is comfortable, and change when 
they want a better; that they inhabit the 
mountain or the vale, the bank or the marsh, 
the forest or the viuevard, or wherever they 
can enjoy convenience and subsistence. They 
are seldom caught in traps,,, and their flesh is 
unpleasant food. 

Their feathers are loo^e, and rc.semble a very 
long down : they nave a sort of black eyebrows, 
and the upper eyelids of an orange-yellow, 
but this colour is hardly visible in dried sub- 
jects; the upper side of the head, the throat, 
aud ail the under side of the body, white, 
shaded w'ith blackish on the breast, aud some- 
times tinged with red on the belly, the loins, 
and under the tail : the back of tlie neck is 
black, whence rises a bar of the same colour, 
which stretches through the whole of the 
upper part of the body between two broad bars 
of bastard retl; the tail black, edged with 
white; the fore part ofi the wing black and 
white; the great quills blackish; so are the 
middle ones, but edged with white, except 
those next the body, which are of the same 
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rufous with th.e back; the ground of the 
feathers deep cinereous ; the iris grey ; the bill 
black, but grey at tire point; and the legs 
black isii. 

The white bar on the crown of the head 
spreads more or less, arnl .scmjctiines iiicroaches 
so much on the lateral black bars, that the 
head appears entirely while. In some subjects, 
the under side of the body is all wiiile ; such 
were those seen by Ik-lon, and some that I 
Jjave obserred myself. In females tiic lateral 
bars of the head are only blackish, or even 
variegated with, black and white, and the co- 
lours o4' the plumage are 'not well defined or 
contrasted. The bird is hardly larger than the 
gold-crested wren ; it wciglis about one hundred 
and fourteen grains. As its feathers arc almost 
always bristled, it appears rutber thicker than 
in reality. 

Total length, five inclics and two-tliird.s; 
the bill, three lines and a half, thicker than 
that of the blue titmouse, the upper mandible 
a little hooked ; the tongue rather broader than 
in that bird, and terminated wiili filaments ; 
the tarsm, seven lines and a half; the hind 
nail the strongest ; the alar extent ,six inches 
and a half; the tail three lines and a half, con- 
sisting of twelve unequal quills, and irregularly 
tapered, increasing constantly in length from 
the outermost which is eighteen lines to the 
fifth which is forty-two, or thereabouts; tlic 
intermediate pair only thirty-nine at most, and 
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hardly equal to the fourth : the tail exceeds^ the 
wings about two inehos and u half. 

Its intestinal tube, f»mr inches; only a slight 
trace of a cacum ; the gizzard muscular, and 
contained portions of insects and vegetables, a 
bit of a nut, but no pebbles. 
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THE CAPE TITMOUSE*. 

This little titmouse was brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope by Sonnerat, who publish- 
ed a deseription of it in the Journal de Phy- 
sique. Its plumage is black, grey, and white; 
the liead, the nock, the upper and under sides 
of the body, light cincreous-grey ; the quills 
of the wings lilack, edged with white; the 
tail bl«ck above, ami wlnte below; the iris, 
the bill, and the legs, black. 

This bird resembles tlu.>sc preceding, parti- 
cularly the long-tailed titmouse, in the man- 
ner it constructs its nest ; which it places in 
the thickest bushes, but not at the extremity 
of the branches, as some naturalists have sup- 

* CHAKACrtU SPEClllCUS. 

Parus Capensis. P. ciiicreo-grLspiis, roniigibus nigris 
albo inarj;in;itU, cauda nigra subtus^lba. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 570. No. 'I'l. 

Pari’s Capensis. — Gmel. Sinf. i. p. 1011. 

La Mesanue du Cap dk B. Esp. — i'o«. /'oj/'lnd. ii. p. 200. 
1. 115. 

Lf. Petit Dfuii.. — liu/f, parSoun. lii. p. 289. 

Cape Titmouse. — 7.a//i. Sy». iv. p. 552. 19. 


ad Caput B. Spei. 


UAillTAT 


W. 
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pose<i. The cock assists the hen in buildipg ; 
he strikes his wings forcibly against the sides 
of the nest, and compacts it into the form of 
an elongated ball ; the aperture is in the side ; 
the eggs in, the centre, where they are safest 
and warmest So far the construction agrees 
with the long'tailcd titmouse : but there is be* 
sides a small compartment where the male 
lodges during the incubation. 
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THE SIBERIAN TITMOUSE*. 


We saw this bird in Al. Alauduit’s cabinet; 
but we are unacquainted with its hi.5toiy. 
Muller makes no mention of it, and perhaps it 
is not found in Denmark, though it was sent 
from Siberia. On the throat and tlic fore-part 
of the neck is a black mark, which descends 
on the breast, acconqianied on each side with a 
white bar, which rises fronv the corners of the 
moutli, passes below the eye, and descends 
spreading as far as the wings, and c.\ tends, on 
each side, on the breast, where it as.smnes :i 
cinereous hue, and forms a broad cincture : 
all the rest of the under side of the body 
is rusty -grey; so is tlie upper side, but 
deeper; the upper part of tlic licud and neck, 
brown-grey ; the superior coverts of the wings, 
their quills, and those of the tail, ash-l)rt>wn : 
the quills of the wings, aui the outer tiuill of 

* CHAIlACTEll SPEC I net s. 

Parus Knjaescik. P. albus, subtus inaciiia contirma. 
linca oculari et collari Uvidis.— hnt. Orn. ii. p. 572. 
No. 30. 4 

Par\j» KU] AKSCIK..— Cmcl. Sj|«f . p. AMS. — LepccA. If. i* 

P. 191. 

HABITAT 

la SiUriK quercetii . • 
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the tail, edged with rufous-grey ; the bill and 
legs, blackish. 

Total length, five inches; bill, six lines; the 
tarsus, seven lines ; the tail twenty-two lines, 
and exceeds the wings fifteen lines : it is a 
little tapered, in which respect this species re- 
sembles more the bearded, the penduline, and 
the lung-tailed titmice, than tlic others, in all 
v\ hich it is a little forked. 
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THE CRESTED TITMOUSE*!. 


It has a handsome black-and-white crest, 
Avhich I 'ses eij;!it or ten lines on the head, 
and whose feathers taper with an elegant re- 
gularity. The bird is also naturally perfumed, 
and exhales the scents of the junipers and 

* CIIARACTF.R SR-CCIFICUS. 

Parcs Crist atcs. F. Krisco-rufrscens crbtatns, collari 
nigro, ventre allio. — Ind. Orn, ii. |), 5(>7. No. 14. 
Pari s Cristatus. — Omii, Si/st. i. [>. 1005. — Raii Si/n, 
p. 74. (j. — inti. p. 175, t. 43. — Bris. iii. p. 558.8. 

La Mksange Hi — Bfff \ VI. Eh!. 502. i\ 2. — Buffi 

parSonn, lii. p. 294, pL 153. f. 1. 

CFtESTKD TiTMorsE. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 427. F.— //V//. 
( Angl.J p, 242, t. 43. — IaiIA. Syn. i\» p. 545. 12. 


HABITAT 

ill Europx clensis svlvis, potis!>imum pinetis. — 4? poilices 
lougus. — Solitaria avis. W. 


t III German, Schopf-mase (tufteil titmouse), ifaubert’meise 
(capped titmouse), Ileiunhmcissltn (hca|||4itmouse), Struss^ 
(strutting titmouse), Kopf (bead titmouse): 
in Swedisli, Tofs-Uia, Mcdaft . in Polisli, 

Aora-czubalQ. 
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Other resinous trees and shrubs, among which 
it almost constantly lodges*. And these ad- 
vantages, which seem appropriated to the lux- 
ury of society, are enjoyed in the wildest soli- 
tude ; not so completely perhaps, but surely 
ill more tranquillity. Forests and heaths, espe- 
cially those abounding with junipers and tirs, 
arc its favourite haunts; there it lives seques- 
tered, and shuns the company of all other birds, 
even those of its own species f. It is equally 
beyond the reach of man : its retreat anti its 
caution save it from the fowler’s snares. It is 
seldom caught in traps ; and, if surprised, it 
will refuse food, and, spurning every soothing 
attention, will expire in coniinement Hence 
it is little known : we learn only that, in its 
congenial solitude, i^ feeds upon the insects 
which it catches as they fly about tin; trees ; 
and that it has the chief character of the titmice, 
great fecundity'. 

Of all the French provinces, Normandy is 
that whereat is most common. It is unknown, 
says Salerno, both^ in Orleanois, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Belon makes no raen- 

* CharlctoR. 

t This is the opioioo of Frisch, corroborated by that of 
the Viscount de (^rhoent. Yct.I must owo, that, accord- 
big to RzaczynskiUM Crested Titmice go in (locks ; but his 
authority will not outweigh that of the other two observers. 
Rsaezynski adds, that, in autumn, many of these birds arc 
aaught in the mountains. 
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tiott ef i]t> Olina; and AUlrovandus would 
$ccin to have never secu it: so tiiatlSueden, on ' 
the onei aide« and tlie north of France on tho 
otl»er, ai«!4he limits of its excursions. 

Its throat is black, its face white, ami also 
its cheeks, on which the white is friHhcd in a 
slender black collar, which rises from the two 
sides of die black mark on the throat, and 
mounts in a curve to the back of the head : 
there is a black vertical bar behind tlie eye ; the 
under side of the body, whitish; the flanks^ 
light rufous; the upper side of t!ie body, ru- 
tbus-grey ; the ground of the feathers, black; the 
quills of the tail grey, and those of the wings 
brown ; all of them edged with rufous-gp’ey, 
except the great ones of the quills, wliich are 
partly dirty-white; the bill blacki.sl), and tbe 
legs lead-coloured. 

Willughby perceived a greenish tinge on the 
back, and on the outer edge of the quills of the’ 
tail and of the wings; Charleton saw a similar 
tinge ou the feathers that compose tlie crest; 
probably these feathers bavq diiferent reflec- 
tions, or vary slightly from age, sex, &c. 

Tins bird weighed about the third of an 
Ounce, and was hardly larger than the long- 
tailed titmouse. 

Total length, four inches and tjj^ee-quarters ; 
tbe bill, fivjB lines and a half, the tongue ter» 
uiiuated by four fllaineuts; the tarsus, eighty 
Hiu's; the hiiid-nail the strongest; the alar ex- 

voi,. vt, g, 
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tent, seven inches and a half } the wing com- 
posed of eighteen quills ; the tail about twen- 
ty-two lines, a little forked, and composed 
of twelve quills ; it exceeds the wings ten 
lines. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WHICH AKE RELATE!} TO THE TITMICE. 


1 . 

THE CRESTED TITMOUSE of CA- 
ROLINA * 

The crest of tliis foreign bird is not perma- 
tionr, but only rises and tapers to a point 
(luring a lit of passion ; ordinarily its feathers 
recline flat on the head. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

I’.tKi's BicoLOR. P. capite cristato antice iiigro, corpora 
cinereo, sobtus ex albido rufescente. — Lath. Jmd. Orn. ii. 
p. 567. No. 13. 

Parvs BicoloR. — Gmeh Sytt. i. p. 1005. 

C.AROLINENSIS Cristatcs.— B r«. lij^p. 661. 9. 

La Mesanoe Hoppe's de la Caroline. — Buff, par Sonn. 
Ii>. p. 299. 

Crested Titmouse.— Car. Car. i. t. 57. 

Toopet Titmouse. — Aret. Zool. i. No. 324. — Lath. Syn. 
‘v. p. 644. 11. 


HABITAT 

Europa et Amorica bnreaU, Grocnlaodia.— 6 poll. loRgiu. 

W. 

« 3 
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This bird inhabits, breeds, and continues 
duringj^thc whole year in Carolina, Virginia; 
and probably it occurs also in Greenland* 
since Muller has inserted it in his Danish Zoo< 
logy. It lives in the forests, and, like all the 
ot]^ti.^ice, it feeds on insects: it is larger 
than the preceding species, and differently pro- 
portioned ; for its bill is shorter, aud its tail 
longer : it weighs about four gros : its plumage 
is pretty uniform : its foreliead is encircled with 
a sort of black fillet : the rest of the upper side 
of the head and of the body, aud even the quills 
of the tail and of the wings, arc deep grey : the 
under side of Uie body is white, mixed with a 
slight tinge of red, which becomes more per- 
ceptible on tire inferior coverts of the wings : 
the bill is black, and the legs lead-colmired; 

The female is exactly like the male. 

Total length, about six inches ; the bill, five 
lines and a half ; the tarsus, eight lines and a 
half ; hind-nail strongest ; the tail two 
inches and a half, consisting of twelve quills ; 
.nd it exceeds the wings about sixteen lines t- 

* Ute Greenlanders call it Auingurtak. 

It inhabits the forests in Virginia and the Carolinas: b 
found in Sweden, and in the west and tenqreiate parts of 
Russia, but does uot reach Sgferia, It flies my sir>fl> 
has a feeble note. 
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IL 

THE COLLARED TITMOUSE,*. 


It appfars to have a black' bootl set a little 
back on its yellow head, the fore part being 
uncovered ; the throat too has a yellow mark, 
below which is a black collar ; alt the rest of 
the onder side of the body is also yellow, and 
all the tipper side Olive: the bill is black, and 
thlNiigS brown. The bird is nearly the size' of 
the chaffinch. It inhabits Carolina. 

Total length, five inches ; the bill, six lines ; 
the tanUa, nine lines; the tail twenty- one 
lines, a little forked, and exceeds the wings 
ten lines. 


L.B MbsaNOR a Cothign.—Bv^. par Soitn. lii. p. 309. 
ThbUooidju) Titmoi'se.— C tt/. Car, i. p. 30. 
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III. 

THE YELLOW-RUMP TITMOUSE * 

It creeps on the trees like the woodpeckers, 
says Catesby; and, like them, it commonly 
feeds upon insects : its bill is blackish ; its legs 
brown ; its throat, and all the under side of its 
body, grey ; its head, and all the upper side of 
its ^dy, as far as the end of the tail, including 
the wings and their coverts, of a 'greenish- 
brown, excepting always the rump, which is 
yellow. Tliis yellow rump is the only beauty 
of the bird, and what alone interrupts the in- 
sipid uniformity of its plumage. The female 
resembles the male : both are nearly as large as 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU3. , 

Parus ViHGiNiANVS. P. fusco-oHvaceus, subtus griseus, 
uropygio Iut«o. — Lttk. Ind. Om. ii. p. B67.' No. 15. 
Pards ViRGfNlANDS. — Gml. Sytt. i. p. 1010. — Bra . iii. 
p. 575. 14. 

La Mesa;«ge ^ Croupion Jaune. — Bvff . par Sonn. In. 
p. 304. 

Yellow Rump. — Catts. Car. i. t. 58. 

Virginian Titmouse. — Jret. Zool. ii. No. s^.—Bath. 
Syn. iv. p. 540. 13. 


HABITAT 

in Americae septentrionalisi arboribus. — 6 polUccs longn*. W, 
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tlie chaffinch, and were observed in Virginia 
by Catesby. ^ 

Total length, about five inches ; the bill, five 
lines ; the tarsus, eight lines ; the tail twenty- 
one lines, a little forked, consisting of twelve 
quills, of which the intermediate ones. are a 
little shorter than the lateral ones, and it ex- 
ceeds the wings about ten lines. 


IV. 

THE YELLOW-THROATED GREY 
TITMOUSE *. 

Not only the throat, but all the fore part of 
the neck, is of a fine yellow; and also on each 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

r 

Sylvia Fi a<7Icollis. S. grisea, subtus alba^ gutture luteo, 
fronte superciliis lateribusque colH nigris, fascia alarum 
duplici alba . — LafL litd. Orn. ii. p. 518. No. 85. 
Motacilla Flavicollis. — Gmei. Myst, i. 958. 

Parus Carolinensis Griseus. — Bris. iii. p. 563. 10. 

La MbsangeOkise ^ Gorge Jaune. — liuf. parSonn. 1^. 
p. 806. 

Vellow-throated Creeper. —C af. Car. i. t. 62. 

— Warbler. — Arct.ZooL ii. No. 286. 

— Lath. Syn. iv. p. 437. 31. 

HABITAT 

Carolina. — pollicos longa. 


W. 
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side of the head, or rather at the base of the 
upper n^iiclible, is a small trace of that colour : 
the rest of the under side of the body is white, 
with some black streaks ou the flauks : all'the 
upper side is .of a liaudsume grey ; a black bar 
covers the face, extends on the eyes, and de- 
scends on both sides of the neck, accompany- 
ing tlie yellow mark of which I have spoken : 
the wings are of a brown-grey, and bear two 
white spots; the tail is black-and-white; the 
bill black, and the legs brown. 

The female has neither the fine yellow which 
sets off the plumage of the male, nor the black 
spots which rise out of the other colours. 

This bird is common in Carolina. It w'cighs 
only two gtos and a half ; and yet Brisson 
supposes it as large as the ox-eye, which is 
seven or eight gros. 

Total length, five inches and one-third ; the 
bill, six lines; the tarstis, ci^ht lines and a 
half ; ' the nails very long, the hind Qpe strongi 
est: the tail twenty six lines, a little forked, 
consisting of twelve quills, and jpxceeds the 
wings fourteen Unes. 
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V. 

TIIIi: GREAT BLUE TITMOUSE 

The figure of* this birtl was communicated 
by the Marquis Facliiiietto. to Aldrovanelus. 
Ji made, a part of the coloured drawings of 
birds, which certain travellers from Japan pr^ 
sented to Pope Ileuedict XIV. and which were 
suspected by the sagacious naturalist Willugh- 
by, as .either imaginary or very inaccurate. 
But we shall exactly copy the description of 
Aldrovaudus. 

Light blue predominates on all the upper 
part of this bird ; and white on the under ; a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paj^VS P. dilute caeruleos, subtus ulbus, uropy* 

gio et vertice cano-albidis, cervices albae fascia lata^ hu- 
meris tectricibusque caudas cseruleis. — Lati. Ind, Orn, ii. 
p. 563. No. 3. 

Pakus Cyanus. — Gmel. Sj/sf, i. p. 1007. 

iNDicus Alor. — Jtaii Sjfri, p. 74. 7. — fVt/L p. 177. 

CjERULEUS Major. — Brw, iii. p. 546. 3. 

ILa GrossB MrsangE Bleue. — Buff, par Sonn. Ui. p. 303. 
Azure Titmouse.— ZooL ii. p. 426. C. — Id. Svp. 
p. 64. — Lath^ S^n. iv. p. 3. — Id, Svjf. p. 139. 


HABITAT 

Sibcrisei Succije saVicetis.— 5^ poU.lougus. 


w. 
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very deep blue is spread on the (piills of the tail, 
and of the wings : the iris is yellow : there ^is a 
black spot behind the eyes : the tail is as long 
as the body, and the legs are black and small, 
which is not the case in the titmouse : besides, 
the desdription shows a certain uniformity dif- 
ferent from the design of nature, and which 
justilies the suspicions of Willughby *. 


* A bird, answering nearly to Aldrovandu/s description, 
has lately been discovered in the remote parts of Russia, and 
described, in the Petersburgli Transactions, by Pallas, Falck| 
and Lepechin. We cannot dp batter than transcribe Mr. 
Pcnnant*s account of it. , • 

** Azurk Titmouse. With a very short and tiiick bill ; 
crown, and bind part of the head, of a hoary whiteness ; the 
lower part of the last bounded by a transverse band of dark 
blue ; cheeks white, crossed by a deep blue line, extending 
beyond the eyes ; back, light blue ; rump, whitish ; under 
side of the neck, breast, and belly, of a snowy whiteness, 
with a single dusky spot on the breast : wings varied with 
rich blue, dusky, and white ; tail rather long, of a dusky 
hue, tippbd with white ; legs dusky-blue/’ V, 

** Size of the English Blue Titmouse. The*p'iMi:<Sg.. of , 
this elegant species is extremely loose, soft, and of most ex« 
quisitely hue texture ; aq,d so Hable to be raised, that when 
the bird is sitting!*^ but ^‘speeialiy when it is asleep, it appears 
like a ball of feathers.”— 

It inhabits, in great abundance, the northern woods of 
Siberia and Russia, and about Synbirsk, in the government 
of Kasan. It is a migratory bird, anil appears in winter con. 
versant about the houses in Peters'Durgh : it twitters like the 
common sparrow, but with I softer and sweeter note.”--*'’ 
Antic vol. ii. p. 426. 
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VI. 

THE AMOROUS TITMOUSE *t. 


China also has its titmice : tlje present was 
brought bv the Abb6 Gallois from the extremity 
of Asia, and was shown to Conimerson in 1769. 
I have been induced, by the account of this na- 
turalist, to place it. at the close of the list of 
titmice, from \^hich it n'.anifestly differs by 
the length and shape of its bill. 

The epithet of amorous expresses the warmth 
of its constitution : the male and female con- 
tinually caress each other, at least in the cage, 
where it is their sole occupation : they even 
Avear out their vigour ; and if this solacement 

* CUAKACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

jPAites Amorosus. P. cxraleo-uigricans, macula alarum 
loogitttdjnali rui'u flavoque dimidiata. -^^Lalh, lud. Orn. ii. 
p. &68. No. 17. 

Parus Amatorics.— Cw(7. Si/st. i. p. 1015. 

La Mrsangb Aaiuuueuse. — Buff, par Somi.'lii. p. 310. 
Amobovs Tituou.se. — Lath. S^u. iy. p. 540. 15. 


HAlflTAT 

in Asia. — 5l pollices iongus. 


W. 


t Some have called it the Canvnrss, on account of its garb. 
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banishes the gloom of confinement, it also 
abridges the pei iod of their life. Comfnerson 
does not tell us if the same ardour pervades thejf 
other functions, and is displayed in. the con- 
struction of their nest, their incubation, &c. 
and whether their brood is as numerous as in the 
other-titmice. In the ordinary course of nature 
the afiirraatiVe is the most probable, though it 
may indeed be modified by climate, and pecu- 
liar instiiti'ts. 

Their plumage is entirely of a slaty black, 
which appears equally on tJie upper and under 
side of the hotly, and the uniformity of which 
is only interrupted by a bar divided by yellow 
and rufous, placed longitudinally on the wing, 
and formed bv the exterior border of some of 
the middle quills : this bar has three indentings 
at its origin, near the middle of the wing, 
which consists of fifteen or sixteen quills differ- 
ing littip in length. 

The Amorous Titmouse weighs th?tt. 
it is of the same shape with the other titmice, 
and of a middle siz^l ; but its tail is shorter, and 
only five ihdiics and a quarter; the bill eight 
lines, black at the base, and bright orange at 
the opposite extremity; the upper mandible 
exceeding a little the lower, and having its 
edges slightly indcnied near the tip ; the tongue 
somewhat truncated at the end, as in the other 
titmice ; the tarsus, eight lines ; the mid toe 
the longest, adhering by its first phalanx to 
the outer toe ; the nails forming a semi-circtc 
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by^their curvature, the hind one strongest ; the 
alar extent, seven inches and a half; the tail 
near two inches, a little forked, consisting of 
twelve quills : it exceeds the wings more than 
aninch. 


VII. 

THE BLACK TITMOUSE 

The ' ®ack Titmouse, or the Pams Cela of 
Linmeud^ bears a striking resemblance to this 
species; since the only difference in regard to 
colours is, that its bill is white, and there is a 
yellow spot on the superior coverts oT tlie tail. 
Linnseus says that it is found in the Indies; 
but he means the West Imlies, for Dupratz saw 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

ParusCbla. P. iiiger» rostro «lbo, macula alarum ba< 
sique caudse flavis, — l^tL Ind. Om. ii. ^ 668. No. 16. 
Parus Cela. — Cmel, Syst. i. p. 1016. — Kafm. Voy. ii\ 

p. 151. 

La Mrsange Noire.— par Sonn. lii. p. 814, 

Gui AKA TlTMorsF..— L(ith. Syn. iv. p. 646. 14, 


HABITAT 


(juiaoa. 


W. 
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it in Guiana. Notwithstanding the wide 
difference of climate, we must consider it as 
only a variety of the amorous titmouse of 
China ; but to be more decisive would require a 
knowledge of its size, proportions, and, above 
all, of it^ natural habits. 
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kthatch bekloin migrates from one 
couQlniHf^notliei ; it coustantty resides whcie 


• SITTA. 

C^AUACrER fcEVFRICbS. 

RaiiflW»^SUltallatuni/ teretiusciduip, rectum, porrectum, 
maadibuh lupeiiore paulo longior^, 
apioee«|^^r^j|p angulato. 
lMgjl» bvpi^ mucrouatB. 
feia ntambiomi digitus poiticus elQogatus, validus. 


<£|l4)BAe7ISR SrECIilCUS. 

SiTT4^i^l»>Jt^ dnere*, aubtus nifescens, rectticibua 
l|n|^rji*d-,J',otts jgoalaar JbfMl ^icem atbis.— XofA. 
^Iip i. p. aeta N«. 1. 

Sif^. p.47. 

4L lik p bm. i. t. 90. 

^ 'Fpaciuu^--4l^. Pi EiU. «23. f, 1. 

6», t 88.— IFiK. (irfag/.) 

— Artt, ZMi, if. 

p. 117— Bm. 


HABITAT 

. „ H j'»>iit;'jvi. /!/> ‘I io»i i 
■n Earopa, Asm; la Anglia latis fi 


rrequans. — bg 


*ugj. 


poUices 

W. 
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it is bred, only in winter it seeks warm aspects* 
approaches the dwellings, and even visits some- 
times the vineyards and the gardens. Perhaps 
it finds shelter in the same holes where it col- 
lects its stores, and probably passes the night ; 
for, when kept in confinement, though it some- 
times perches on the bars of the cage, it seeks 
holes to sleep in, and, if unsuccessful, will 
repose even in the drawer. It seldom squats 

t fn Grw'k, Sirrij or A.rist. Hist. Anini. lib. ix. 

1 & 17. Also TAoroaob'trac, from wood, and rBuyuj, to 

cut; from xivs:v, to mWe; and from 

seicCf to shake, and the rump, on account pf a motion 
which it has with its tail : in modern Greek, KovpKrjvigrYf^ : in 
Latin, Sitta: in Italian, r/co, or Picchin, Zn>ltp: in German, 
Nmshackcry Nimhaet\ Xussifidifr, Xusslfkktl (these words 
signify nutcrackirj, /i/c^ccA^ (May - spij^ht), Blnw^spcckile 
(blu€-spi"htling), Grnsse 7jtfww-A7(7/cr (great wood-climber); 
in Swedish, Noeluan'ka, Nai tpacka : in Dunibh, Spwtmt inse : 
in Norwegian, Nat -icackcy Edge, Eranit : in Polish, Dzieciot, 
Ulodraikif. 

Most of the names which the moderns "YjatigM^am nos^d on , 
this bird convey false or incomplete ideas : such are the 
May Wovdpteker, Blue IVuodpcckcr, Mason IVoidpecker^ NuU 
cracker, Cnrpci\.Jfkglfn/y ^c. This bird strikes with its 
bill on the bark c»f trees witli more force and noise than 
even the woodpeckers an<i titmice, and it has much of the 
air and a^ppet of the latter ; but it is distinguished from the 
titmice by the form of its bill, and from the wooilpecker.’i 
by the form of its tail, it.s feet, and its tongue. It is cliscri- 
niiiiated from the creepers by its bill and its habit of crack- 
ing nuts ; and from the nutcrackers again by its habit ol 
creeping upon trees : it has an alternate motion of the tail 
upj^urds and downwards, like wagtails, but its cconpmy 
is entirely diil'ercnt. 
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in ttw natural position, or with its head erect; 
it is commonly awry, or even hanging down- 
wards ; in this situation it bores the nuts, after 
fixing them firm in a chink*. It trips on die 
trees in all directions to catch insects. Aris- 
totle says, that it habitually breaks the eagle’s 
eggs; and indeed, if it could climb to the 
lofty eyries of the king of birds, it might 
piorce ail'd eat the eggs, which are not so 
hard as nuts. But it is idle to assert, that this 
is what provokes the vengeance of the eagle f, 
as if a bird prey needs instigation to plunder 
and devour Veake*’ birds. 

Thougli the Nuthatch spends a great part of 
its time in climbing or creeping upon trees, its 
motions are quicker and nimbler than those of 
the sparrow ; they are also smoother and more 
connected, for it. makes less noise in flying. 
It copnnonly lives in the woods, in the most 
solitary mann'^r; yet if confined in a volery 
wit^<^’'.' birds, sparrows for instance, or 
finches, it will continue on good terms with' 
them. 

In spring, the male has a song,'*or love-call, 
guiric, guiric, often repeated. The female is 
long havited, it is said, before she wHl yield to 

* Albid. 

t Hist Anim. lib. ix. 1. Perhaps the chmitoria or pro- 
hibitoria of Pliny is the same bird : the name proMbitoria 
■night allude to the ancient fables with regard to the Nut-, 
hatch, and to its use in necromttcy. 1^ Not. Jfwt. 
hb, X. 14. 

VOL. VI. 


R 
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tijie solicitations ; but when ttie union jt 
complisfied, botli in concert labour in jPoi^iug 
their nest. They lix it in the hole of a tree*; 
and when tliey cannot find one that suits them, 
they make an excavation with their bills, if the 
wood be worm-eaten: if the external aperture 
be too large, they contract it with fat earth, 
and sometimes with dirt, which they mould 
and fasliiou, it is said, as a potter would dd his 
clay, and they strengthen it with small stones ; 
and hence are derived the names mason wood- 
pecker and wipe-pot f. Krom the appearance of 
the outside of the nest, we' could hardly sup- 
pose it lodged birds. 

The hen lays five, six, or seven eggs, of the 
ordinary shape, of a dirty white ground, and 
dotted with rusty ; the bed is wood-dust, moss, 
&c. She hatches assiduously | and so ardent is 
her attachment that she will 'j'lfTer the feathers 
to b;lorn, rather than quit thj ^cst . If it be 
rummaged with a stick, she brislTu* 
and hisses like a serpent, or rather like a tit- 
mouse in yjie s&mc situation. Nor does she 
leave her eggs to seek food, but patiently ex- 
pects tlie return of the male, who affectionately 
brings supply. They do not live«ltogether on 
ants, like the woodpeckers, but on caterpillars, 
beetles, ga<l-flies, and all sorts of insects, and 

* Sometimes in the hole of a wall or of a roof, *>7^ 
LinnmuB. 

i Torcie-pol: this Word -eomes from torc^ie-yertriMr, *hich 
signifies teipt~hok. 
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the vdRous kinds of nuts *. Tlie flesh of the 
young ^hes accordingly, when.th^y are fkt, is 
excellent, and has not the wild taste of the 
wooilpeckers. 

Tliu incubation is completed in May f ; add 
after the young are reared, the parents seldom 
begin a second hatch, but dissolve their union, 
and live separate during the winter. “ The 
peasants have observed,” says JBelon, “ that the 
cock beats the hen whenever lie finds her after 
parting ; and hence it is become a proverb, that 
a person w ho keeps his wife in due order is 
like a Nuthatch.*’ .But the conduct of the 
husband '.Kis no concern, I am confident, in 
the present case : the female, as she is the last 
to pair, is probably the first in separating ; and 
when the male meets her after a long absence, 
he loiuls her with caresses, and gives vent to 
upiurims endearments, which inaccurate ob* 
ACivcib may mistake for harsh usage. 

The Nutb''*sii is silent through the greatest 
jjal't of the year ; its ordinary cry, ti, ti, it, 
fK ti, ti, whicli it repeats as it scrambles round 
the trees, and quickens the measure more and 
more. Liumeus asserts, from the testimony of 
Strom, that it ciies also during the night. 

* I fed a female six weekawith liemp^ccd which other 
hirdi bad dropped bruised. It has indeed been remarked, 
that the Nathatch visits the hemp-fields about the month of 
''*'pleroi*er. 

t I saw some nestlings bv the lOtb, and 1 saw some ««g» 

hatched by the Ifith. 

B S 
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Besides the different cries and the noise 
which it makes in licating.on the bark, the 
Nuthatch, inserting its bill in a chink, makes 
anothe'r very singular sound, as if the tree were 
split in two, and which may be heard more 
than two hundred yards *. 

This bird has been observed to hop; to 
sleep with its head uurler its wing ; to spend 
the night on the floor of its cage, though tliere 
were two roosts where it might have perched. 
It is said iiot to frequent springs, and therefore 
cannot be ensnared by placing limed twigs 
near these. Sclnvenckfehl relates that it is 

it ■ 

often caught by using tallow alone for the 
bait: and this is another feature of resemblance 
to the titmice, which, as we have seen, are 
fond of all fat substances. 

The cock weighs near an ounce, and the 
hen five or six gros only f. In the former, all 
the upper part of the head and body, and even 
the two intermediate fjiiilh TTr«iitiii tail, ar^ 
blueish-cinereous ; the throat and the 
whitish ; the breast and the belly orange; the 

British Zoology. Besides tlieir toc^ toe, toe, against tbe 
vrood, tliese birds rub their bill upon ^ dry and hollow 
branches, and make a noise grrrrrro, limch is heard at a 
very great distance, and migfit be imagined to proceed from 
a bird twenty times as large : this I have been assured b; 
an old gamekeeper, who most assuredly bad never read the 
British Zoology. 

t One dried in the chimney a year, and very well pi** 
served, weighed only two gros and a half. 
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flanks,' the thighs, and near the anus, of a 
deeper cast, iuciinerl to chesuut ; the lower co- 
Terts of the tail whitish, edged with rufous, 
and extending five lines from the end of the 
tail : there is a black bar which rises from the 
nostrils, passes over the eyes, and extends be- 
hind the ears ; the great superior coverts, and 
the quills of the wings, brown, edged with grey, 
which is, more or less iiitense ; the lateral quills 
of the tail black terminated with cinereous, the 
outermost edged with white as far as the middle, 
and crossed near the end with a spot of tire 
same colour ; the three following marked with 
a white spot on the inside ; the bill ciuereou|^ 
above, lighter below ; the legs grey ; the 
ground of the feathers blackish-cinereous. 

In the female the colours are fainter. I. ob- 
served one on the third of May, of whicli all 
tlie under side of the body, from the anus to 
die base of the neck, was unfc%thered, as com- 
mon in he»’ L^*'ds. 

Touil length six inches ; the bill ten lines, 
straight, a little inflated above and below; the 
two mandibles nearly equal, and tlie upper one 
not scalloped ; the nostrils almost round, half 
covered by small feathers, which sprout at the 
bottom of the bill, and run parallel to its aper- 
ture; the tongue is flat, and broader at the 
base. 
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The character of this genus of birds seems 
little affected by the influence of various clim- 
ates. Its economy and natural habits are 
ever the same : the upper part always ash-grey, 
the lower stained with., rufous, more or less 
dilute, and sometimes whitish. The chief dif- 
.^rence consists in the size and proportions, 
and this does not constantly result from clim- 
ate. After attentively comparing the foreign 
Nuthatches with the European kinds, I am con- 
vinced that they are varieties of the same spe- 
cies. I except one only, which differs in many 
resi^ects ; and, from the little immature of its 
bill, seems to form the shade betweSlNSlse* 
hatches and the creepers. 

L The Little Nuthatch I must bor- 
row this variety from Belon. According to 
him, it is 'much smaller than the common nut- 
hatch : its plumage, its, bill, and its feet, are 
the same. It lives in the woods like the large 
sort, and is equally solitary. “ It is mor? 


• Sitto Minor.— finw. Lati, Vsr. A- 
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noisy, joyous, and roving,’* says Belon ; “ the 
male ns never seen with other company but its 
female; and if it nicets with any other of the 
species (he means a male), it attacks it, teases 
it, and contends obstinately till his rival gives 
way ; then cries shrill and with all his vigour, 
inviting his female, and demanding the prize 
attached to his victory.” .To such cases, per- 
haps, Belon alluded, when he asserted that the 
voice was louder than that of the ordinary nut- 
hatch. 

II. The Canada Nuthatch *, It climbs, 
says Bris^on, and runs upon *the trees like the 
European kind, and differs only by the colour 
of the fillet, which it has whitish ; but it ap- 
proaches the other by a blackish spot behiud 
the eye. On a near examination, we perceive 
some diversity in the shades and proportions, 
which will best be conceived by’ comparing the 
figures. It ia nearly of the same si^se with the 
ps'cceiliug variety. 

Total length, four inches six lines ; tlie bill, 
seven lines and a half ; the fa^sus^^evcii lines ; 
the tnlA toe, six Ymes and a half, the hind 
nail the strongest ; the alar extent seven inches 
and a quartev; the tail eighteen lines, consist- 
ing of twelve equal cpiills, and exceeding the 
wings eight lines, 


* Sitta Canadeuis. — Xinw. Gmel. Brits. 

Specific. etuuracter ** Its eyabrows are, white.’ 
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III. The Black - crested Nuthatch* 
The black crest, and a sort of black and white 
stripes near the end of the quills of the tail, are 
the principal differences that distinguish this 
from the common nuthatch. It has no black 
fillet; but tiiis is supposed to be lost in the 
edges of a hood of the same colour, which co- 
vers the head. It inhabits Jamaica, wdiere 
Sloane observed it : it feeds on insects, like the 
rock manakin, says this philosophical traveller: 
it is found among the bushes in the savannas: 
it is so tame, and allows a person to go so near 
to it, that it is often knocked down with 
sticks ; w’hence it has been called the logger^ 
head. It is nearly of the size of the common nut- 
hatch. Sloane remarks that its head is large. 

Total length, five inches five lines ; the bill, 
eleven lines, triangular, compressed, surround- 
ed at the base with little black bristles ; the 
nostrils round ; the tarsm and mid toe seven- 
teen lines, the hind nail the stron^lPEt ; alar 
extent, ten inches ; the tail, two inches and 
two-thirds. 

IV. The Little Black -crested Nut- 
hatch f- -All that Brown informs us with re- 

• Sitta Janaicensis, — Linn, GmeL ^ Briss» 

Sitta Major Capite Nigro. — Ray, 

The Loggerhead. — Brown 4' Sloane, 

The Jamaica Nuthatch. — Lath, 

Specific character : ** It has a black cap.'' 
t Sitta Jamaicensis, var. 1st. — Linn, 

Sitta Jamaicensis Minor. — Bris, 

The Least Loggerhead. — Brown, 
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gard'td* this' bird is, that it inhabits Hie same 
country -with the preceding; that it is smaller, 
but is similar in' all other respects. Perhaps it 
was only a young one, not fully grown : the 
name which JJrown applies seems to favbur this 
conjecture. 

V. The Black-headed Nuthatch*. Its 
habits are the same with those of the common 
nuthatch: it clambers both upwards and down- 
wards : it continues tlie whole year in its na- 
tive climate, Carolina. It weighs four gios 
and three t|uarters : ihe upper side of the head 
and neck is covered with a sort of black cowl, 
and the lateral quills of the tail are variegated 
with black and white. In other respects, its 
plumage is the same with tiiat of the Luropeau 
nuthatch, but has rather more whitish betieath 
the body. 

Total length, five inches and a quarter ; the 
bill, nine lilies; the tarsus, eight liiics and a 
half; the mid toe nine lines, the hind nail the 
strongest; the tail nineteen hues, and does 
not exceed the wings. 

VI. The Little Brown -headed Nut- 
hatch 'I'. I need only add, that there is a 

• Sitta Europ'^a, 2d var.— Lim. 

Sitta Caruliaeiiiiis.— 

The Smaller Loggerhead. — Brown, 
t Sitta Pusilla. — Lath. hid. 

The Loggerhead.— Hhtane. 

The Soiail Nuthatch. — Cutabj/, 
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whitish spot behind the head ; that the 8upe> 
rior coverts of the wings are brown, and 'that 
the lateral quills of the tail are of an uniform 
black. 1 1 is also much smaller than the precede 
iug varieties': and this circumstance, together 
with the obvious difference of plumage, suf- 
ficiently distinguishes it from Sloane's second 
species of nuthatch, though Brisson seems in- 
clined to confound them. It is only two gros : 
it continues the whole year in Carolina, where 
it lives on insects, like the black>headed nut- 
hatch. 

Total length, four lines* and one-third; the 
bill, seven lines; the tail fourteen lines, con- 
sisting of twelve equal quills, and hardly exi 
ceeds the wings. 
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ItElATED TO THE NUTHATCH. 


I. 


THE GREAT HOOK-BILLED 
NUTHATCH *. 

It is 'the largest of the known nuthatches: 
its bill, though pretty straight, is inflated at 
the middle, and a little hooked at the end ; the 
nostrils are round ; the quills of the tail and of 
the wings edged with orange on a brown 

• CJIARACTEU SPECJFICUS. 

SiTTA Major. S. grisea, subtus albescens, gula alba, re* 
migibus rectricibusque fiiscis, marginc fulvis. — Leah. 
Ind. Orn, i. p, 263. No. 6. 

SiTTA Major. — Gmel. i. p. 442. 

SiTTA, sen Picvs CiNEREus Major, Rostro Cdrvo. — 
Ran Syn. p. 186. 34. 

La Grande Sittelle ^ Bec Crochd. — Buff, par Sonut 

lit. p. 857. 

Another Sort of Logg*erhead. — Shan. Jam. p. 301. 
Great Nuthatch.— /.oM. Syn. ii.p. 653. 4. 

HABITAT 

}» Jamaica — 7J poliices longa. W. 
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ground; the throat white; the head and back 
grey ; the under side of the ’ body whitish. 
Such are the principal properties of the bird. 
It was observed by Sloaue in Jamaica. 

Total length, about seven inches and a half; 
the bill, eight lines and one third ; the upper 
mandible a little protuberant near the middle ; 
the mid toe, eight lines and one third ; the alar 
extent, eleven inches and a quarter; the tail 
about twenty-three lines. 


II. 


THE SPOTTED NUTHATCH*. 

This is another American nuthatch, with a 
hooked bill ; but diflers from thl: preceding in 

* CHARACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

SiTTA NiEviA. ^ plumbea albo mariibta, subtiis cxrnleo* 
cinerca, lineis lon;;itiuliuaiibus albis, gula alba. — Lat/u 
Ind. Om. i. p. 263. No. 7. 

SiTTA NiEvtA. — Gmel. Si/it. i. p, 442. 

La Sittellk Grivele'e. — Biij/’. par Sonn. lii. p. 859. 
Wall-creeper of Surinam.— Edw. t. 840. 

Spotted Nuthatch.— Jxf<A. Si/n. ii. p. 634. 5. 

HABITAT 


in Surinamo.— 6 polliccs longa. 


W. 
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size, plumage, and climate : it inhabits Dutch 
Guiana. 

The upper side of the head and of the body 
of a dull ashcolour; the superior coverts of 
the wings of the same colour, but terminated 
with white ; the throat white ; the breast and 
all the under side of the body cinereous, 
and more dilute than the upper side, with 
white*streaks scattered on the breast and sides, 
M'^hich forms a sort of speckling; the bill and 
legs brown. 

Total length, about six inches ; the bill, an 
inch; the tarsuts seven lines and a half; the 
mid toe, eight or nin'e lines, longer than the 
hind toe whose nail is the strongest ; the tail, 
about eighteen lines, consisting of twelve 
nearly equal quills ; exceeds the wings tlikteen 
or fourteen lines. 
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Wz have already treated of several creeping 
birds, the nuthatches and titmice : we shall 
see others in the sequel, such as the wood* 
peckers ; but the appellation of creeper* is ap- 
propriated to the genus which we are now to 
consider. They creep very nimbly on trees, 
both in ascending and descending; both on 
the upper and the under side of the branches : 
they run swiftly along beams, clasping the 
edge with their little feet. They are distin- 
guished from the woodpeckers by their bill and 
tongue; and from the titmice by the greater 
lengtli of their bill ; and from the nuthatches 
by its more slender and hooked form ; and ac- 
cordii/gly they do not strike the bark with it, 
like these other birds. 

Many foreign species cf creepers resemble 
♦ CEUTIIU. 

CHAKACTER GEXERICUS. 

Kattnim arcuatum, tenue, acutiini. 

Lingua variU varJa. 

Pei/es uuibululorii. 

Cufi/a peunia duodecim. 

t Les Grimpercant.-- 
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much the humming-birds ; by their diminutive 
size, by the rich colours of their plumage, by 
their slender incurvated bill, only it is of a 
more lengtliehed and sharper foith^ while that 
of the humming-bird is of an equal thickness 
throughout, or even slightly inflated at the 
tip : the legs of the creepers are shorter, their 
wings longer, and their tail contains twelve 
quills, though that of the humming-birds has 
only ten: and, lastly, the tongue of the 
creepers is not, like that of the humming-birds, 
composed of two cylindrical half tubes, which, 
joined together, form an entire tube, and is 
propeHy au organ of'respiration, and more 
analogous to the feeler of an insect than the 
tongue of a bird. 

The genus of creepers is also spread througlr a 
wider extent than that of tlie humming-birds. 
These seem peculiar to the continent of Ame- 
rica, and sehioni venture farther than the 
southern parts of Canada; and at chat latitude 
the breadth of the ocean is too vast to be tra- 
versed by a little insect-bird ^.^ut the Creeper 
of Europe penetrating to Denmark, or even 
beyond, those of Asia and America probably 
advanced also to tlie north, so that au easy 
communication might be found from one con- 
tinent to the other. 

As the Creepers live upon the same insects 
with the woodpeckers, the nuthatches, and the 
titmice, and cannot, from the defect of tlieir 
bill, extract the insects lodged under the bai'k. 
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they follow those birds, which they make their 
providers, and dexterously siiatch the little 
prey. And since insects are their sole subsist# 
ence, we may readily suppose that the species 
are more prolific and varied in hot climates, 
where such provision abounds, than in cold or 
temperate climates, which are lessiavourable to 
the multiplication of insects. This is an ob- 
servation of Sounerat, and it corresponds to 
facts. 

It is a general remark that the plumage of 
young birds is not so bright as that of adults; 
but the diftcrence, is more striking in the bril- 
liant tribes of the Crecj>ers, the hummhig-birds, 
and other small birds that inhabit the immense 
forests of America. Bajon informs us, that the 
colours of these are formed very gradually, and 
do not assume their lustre till after a number 
of nioultings. He adds, that the females are 
smaller than the males, and infwior in beauty*. 

"W^iatever analogy subsists between the 
Creepers of the old and of the new continent, 
they are yet di|,tyict; and I have no doubt but, 
in time, mdTe important differences will be 
found bpth in .their exterior appearance and in 
their natural lutbits f. 

* Memoires pour servir a rifistoire (Ic Cayenne, p. 2#)7* 

f In Senegiil, acconling lo Adanson, tjier^ are inanj 
«ies of birds, of which the females arc as brilliant as the 
males* 
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I HE COMMON CREEPER*. 

Liii r i: animals arc commonly the most 
igilc'. The (/iccpcr is nearly as small as the 
(•row iicd wren, and accordingly is perpetually in 
jHOlinn : hut tlic scene of its activity is ex- 

* CliAllACTKK .SPKCIFICUS. 

' r I H! \ r VMiiJ VRI5*. C. ^risea, *stibtu8 alba, remigibus 
tivcem macula alba. — L(/fA, Ind. Orn, u p. 280. 

No. 1. 

Cf.i.i lUA Famimakis. — Gmd, Spi. i, p. 460. — Phi!* Trans* 
\Nvj.p. J24. 

^ I'.i^r in A \\ --Raii Swn, p. 47. A. 5 . — U it!*}}, 100. t. 23.— • 
iii. p. 603. 1. 

I k Grimpkreait. — B:tf. PL EnL 681. f. 1. — Buf.par Sonn. 
lii. p. 370. pi. 54f 

Common Crekper. — B r. ZooL i. No. 92. t. 39. — Arct. 
'/>nuL ii. \o. 174. — Lath. Sifn, it. p. 701. — Id* Sup, p. 126. 
-Bru'. Birds, i. i>. 129. 

HABITAT 

In Europir, A.siae, et Amoricsr arboribiis reptans. In An- 
i'lia frequeiis ; in cavis arborum, more Pfcoruin, Tiidificat.— 
pollices longa. W. 

t 111 Greek Kc^Sio;, Ke/50ia, Jisphof ; Arist. Hist. Anim. 
*I1>. ix. 17. In Italian, Cerzia Cenerina^ Picchh Passerino, 
Bampichuio.: in German, Baumdauffcr (tree-runner), Rinden^ 
^Uber (bark-climber), HirttgriUe (brain-crickct) : in Danish, 
'^''«PtAlce, Lichattn: in Swedish, Krypare. 

^OL. VI. 
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tr-mely limited ; it never migrates, and its 
ordinary abode is the hole of a tree. Flrom 
this it emerges in pursuit of the insects har- 
boured in the bark and the moss ; and there the 
female breeds and hatches *.• *Belon asserts, 
and almost all the naturalists have repeated it, 
that the (’reeper has about twenty eggs ; but 
he certainly confounded it with the titmice. 
For my own part, I am confident, both from 
my own observations and those of many na- 
turalists ti tlrat the hen generally lays only 
five eggs, and seldom of never above seven : 
they are cinereous, with puhits and streaks of 
a deeper colour, and the shell is pretty hard. 
It is observed that the hatch is begun early in 
the spring, • wdiich is very probable, since the 
Bird is neither obliged to construct its nest nor 
to migrate. 

Frisch asserts, that they search for insects 
on walls; but since he was not acquainted with 
the real wall-creeper, and (lid not recognise it 
in Gesner’s description, though distinctly cha- 
racterised, hc,p.'’»bably confounded here the two 
species, especially as the Common Creeper is 
recluse and lives chiefly in the woods. One 
was brought to me in the month of January 
1773, which had been shot on an acacia in the 
king’s garden; but it was regarded as a cu- 
riosity, and the peop'le who worked there the 

* Frisch says, that it defends itself stoutly against the 
hatch when invaded. 

t Salerae, Lottbger, Ginnani. 
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whole year told me that they very seldom sajjf 
these birds. Nor are they common in Bur- 
gundy or Italy*, though frequent in England^ : 
they are found also iii Germatiy, and as far as 
Denmark, as { have already remarked. They 
have a weak cry, which is very shrill and very 
common. They generally weigh ^five drachms 
English, and appear larger than they really are, 
because their feathers are not laid regularly 
upon one another, but bristled and disordered, 
and tlvey are also very long. 

The throat of the ejeeper is pure white, but 
generally assumes it rust^ tint, which is always 
deeper on the flanks and the remote parts 
(sometimes all the under side of the body is 
white), the upper side variegated with rufous, 
with white, and with blackish ; and thesftTb- 
lours \ ary in their brightness and intensity : the 
head is of a darker cast ; tlie ring about the 
eyes, and tlic eyebrows, white ; the rump ruf- 
ous ; the quills of the wings brown, the first 
three edged with grey, the fourteen following 
marked with a whitish spot, a'^l^h forms on 
the wing a transverse bar of the same colour; 
the last three marked near the tip with a black 
spot between two white ones : the bill "s brown 
above, and whitish below ; the legs grey ; the 
ground of the feathers deep cinereous. 

Total length, five inches; the bill, eight 
lines, slender, hooked, contracting gradually. 


* Ccrini. 


t Willugkby. 

s H 
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and terminating in a point: the throat is wide^ 
says IJelon ; the nostrils very oblong, halV co- 
vered by a convex membrane, without any 
small feathers ; the tongue pointed and edrti- 
laginous at the tip, shorter than the bill ; the 
tarsus, seven lines; the mid toe seven lines and 
a half, the lateral toes adhering to the middle 
one by their first phalanx ; the hind nail the 
strongest, and even longer than its toe; the 
nails in general very long, liookcfl, and calcu- 
lated for climbing; the alar extent, about seven 
inches ; the tail twenty-four lines according to 
Jlrisson, and twenty-eight according to Willugli- 
by ; I have found it t6 be twenty-six : it con- 
sists of twelve tapered quills*, the longer ones 
laid over the shorter, which makes the tail ap- 
pv-cr. narrow ; they are all pointed at the tip, 
and the extremity of the shaft is worn as in tlie 
woodpeckers ; but being less stiff than in tlicsc 
birds, it exceeds the wings twelve lines : the 
W'ings consist of seventeen quills ; what is gene- 
rally Reckoned the first, and which is very 
short, ought not to be reckoned among the 
quills. 

The cesophagHs, tw'o inches ; the intestines, 
six; the^gizzard muscular, lined wdth a mem- 
brane which is not easily detached, and con- 
tained portions of insects, but not a single 


• Brisson, VVilliighby, and Linnaeus, reckon only tcu 
quills; but their subjects must have been incomplete, for* 
have counted twelve, as well as rennant and ftlcchriug. 
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pebble . or fragment of a stone ; there were 
slight traces pf a ccccum, but uo gall bladder’*!' 

* It w found also in the north of Asia, and Catesby tay> 
it is comiiiou in Carolina. W. 


VARIETY of the CREEPER. 

The Great Cheeper*. It differs only iu 
size; its economy,. its plumage, and its struc- 
ture, are ‘the same as iittfhe common creeper: 
it seems however less shy and cautious ; for 
Belon mentions the ordinary kind as difficult 
to catch; but Klein relates, that he once caj^ghl 
one of tire great creepers running on a tree. 


|,ath. var. (3. 
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All the motions that tlie preceding pcrfonri:> 
on trees, this performs ou walls; it lodges 
there, and there it climbs, hunts, and breeds: 
by walls, I mean not only those built by man, 
but those formed by nature, the huge perpen- 

*CHAR4.CTKH Srjt<!IFICUS. 

Cbkthia Muraria, C. cinerea, tcctricibus alarum rc- 
migibusqiie exterius roscis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 294. 
40 . 

CeRTHIA MurARIA.— O we/. Sy$f. l, |>. 473. 

— — ■■ ■■ Muralis. — / jm. iii. p. 607. 2. t. 30. f. 1. 

PlCUS Murarius. — Raif Syn, p. 46. I.— /ri7/. p. 99. t. 23. 
Kram, EL j). 330. 0. 

Le GAimpf.rka^' <Ic Muraillk. — Buf . PL EnL 372. 
f. 1. 2. — Uuif \ jjiir Sonn, iii, p. 378. pi. 154. f. 3. 

Wall-creeper t. — Edw, t. 361 WilL^Angl) p. 143. t. 

23. — Lath, 5y«. 730. 32. — Id, Sup, p. 129. 

HABITAT 

in Europa australiori, Asia ; migratoria : solitaria ; tiirres, 
arces, murosque frc<pientans, opsque more Picorum scan- 
dens. W. 

t In German, Mauerspecht (wall-spight), Klctten-spec/d 
(creeper-spight) : in Danish, Scopoli : iu Foiisli, D^icciot 
Jdurowy. 
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iJicular rocks*. Kramer remarks, that these 
birds prefer tlie haunts of the tombs, and d«* 
posit their eggs in human skulls. They fly 
dapping their wings like the lapwing; and, 
though they are larger than the common 
creepers, they are equally lively and active, 
riics, ants, and particularly spiders, are their 
usual food. 

Belon- supposed tliis species peculiar to Au- 
vergne ; but it occurs in Austria, Silesia, Swit- 
zerland, Poland, Lorraine, and particularly the 
part bordering on Germany, and even in Eng- 
land f, according,, tef some, though others re- 
gard i*’ as at least very»rare. * On the contrary, 
it is common in Italy, near Bologna and Flo- 
rence ; but much less frequent in Piedmont. 

It is chiefly in winter that these birds apj^ar 
near dwellings ; and if we believe Belon, they 
are heard flying at a great distance in the air, 
descending fi gm the mountains to lodge on the 
walls of cities. They keep single, or at least 
by two aiul two, like most birds that feed on 
insects, and though solitary, they are neither 
weary nor melancholy ; so t'eytain it is, that 
cheerfulness depends more on the original dis- 
position than on the enlivening iniluence of 
society ! 

t 

* In Turin it is called the wountahi woodpecker ; and 
^Schwenckfcld says, that it is commonly seen in citadels 
^uilt on mountains. 

t Edwards thinks, with Ray and Willugliby, that it 
?evcr visits England, at least be never saw it there. 
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In the male, there is a black mark uiuler the 
fliroat, which extends to the lore part ot* the 
neck, and distinguishes the sex : the upper side 
of the head and body is of a pleasant ash co- 
lour, the under side of a deeper cast; thr small 
superior coverts of the wings, rose colour; the 
great ones blackish edged with rose colour; tlie 
quills terminated with white, and bordcre<l 
from their base to the middle with rose colour, 
which grows more dilute, and almost vanishes 
on the quills nearest the bod\- ; the first live 
marked on the inside witli two spots of white 
more or less pure, .and the nine following with 
a single fulvous spot; the small inferioi' coverts 
next the margin rose-coloured, the others 
blackish; the quills of the tail blackish, the 
f»wanid ones tipped with dirty -grey, and the 
two outer pairs with white ; the bill and leg* 
black. 

In .the female, the throat is whitish. A 
subject which I observed had, under its throat, 
a broad mark of light grey, which descended 
on the neck, aiid^ent ofl' a branch to each side 
of the head, "Inie female described by Edwards 
was larger than the male described by Ilrissoii. 
In general, this bird is of u size between that 
of the blackbird and of the sparrow. 

'J otal length, si.x inches! and two-thirds ; the 
bill fourteen lines, and sometimes twenty, ac- 
cording to Ilrissou ; the tongue very pointed, 
broader at the base, terminated by two apiien- 
dices ; the tarsus, tea or tweh e lines ; the toes 
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ilisposed three before and one behind ; the mid 
one nine or ten lines, the hind one eleven; and 
the chord of the arc formed by the nail alone is 
six lines ; in general all the nails arc long, nar- 
row, end hooked ; the alar extent, ten lines ; 
tlie wings consist of twenty quills, according to 
Kdwards, and of nineteen, according to Bris- 
son ; and both include the first, which is very 
short, and ought not to be reckoned a quill; 
the tail twenty-one lines, consisting of twelve 
quills nearly equal ; it exceeds the wings six or 
seven lines. ^ 

Belon positively asserts, that this bird has 
two toes before anil two behind ; but he also 
says, that the tail of the common creeper is 
short. The source of both errors is the same: 
that naturalist considered these birds as re%tfcd 
to the woodpeckers, and he ascribed those 
characters without examining narrowly. Ana- 
logy, which scf often conducts to great disco- 
veries, frequently misleads in the detail of ob- 
jicrvatioii 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

OF THE ANOENT CONTINENT, WHICH ARE EELATEH 
TO THE CHEEPERS. 


I SHAi.L term these birds Soui-niangas, the 
name which tliey receive iu Madagascar. After 
these, I shall range the birds of the new con- 
tinent, wliich bear some analogy to the creep- 
ers, but whose lyibits and .economy are very 
different ; and T shall prefer the Indian appella- 
tion guit-guity as more expressive than any 
abstract artificial term. In general the creepers 
«ml-soui-mangas have their bill proportionally 
longer than the giiit-guits, and their plumage at 
least as beautiful, and even ecjual to that of the 
most .brilliant of the humming-birds. The co- 
lours arc the .softest, the richest, the most 
dazzling ; all the tints of green, of blue, of 
orange, of red, of purple, heightened by the 
contrast of v<ffious shades of brown and glossy 
black. M'e cannot enough admire the glow of 
tiicse coMurs, their sparkling lustre, their eiul- 
li;.ss variety, even in the dried sj)ccimcus which 
decorate our cabinets. Katnrc would seem to 
have formed the feathers of preci(jus stones; <>1 
tlic ruby, of the emerald, the amethyst, and 
the topaz. How enchanting, could we view 
the birds themselves ! their plumage iu all it* 
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freshness, animated by tiie broath of life, em- 
bellished by all that dazzles in the magic of the 
prism, changing its reflections with eacli quick 
movement, and darting new colours or new 
flamej To study Nature in her minute, as in her 
grand productions, we ought to contemplate 
her in the state of Irecdom, before the hand of 
man has interfered. 

There arc many soui-mangas living vdth the 
Dutch bird-catchers at the Cape of Good Hope : 
the only food oft’ered is sugared water : the 
flies, which abound in that climate, and tor- 
ment Dutch cleanliness, supply the rest. These 
birds are alert in seizhig them, and none es- 
cape that enter their volery. Tliis additional 
food seems necessary to their support : for tljey 
soon die on board ships, where there arc finvo" 
insects. The Viscount Querhoent, to whom 
we are indebted for these remarks, could never 
keep them ali^K; above three weeks. 
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I. 


THE SOUI-MANGA* 

The head, the throat, and all the antcrioi 
part, are of a fine brilliant green, with a double 
collar of A'iolet and chesnut ; but these colours 
are not uniform or permanent : the light which 
plays among the webs of the feathers changes 
incessantly its shades, from gold-green to. d?cp 
blue : on each side, below* the shoulder, there 
is a spot of fine yellow i the breast is. brown; 
the rest of the under side of the body faint 
yellow ; the rest of the upper side of the body 
dusky-olive ; the great coverts and quills of the 
wings brown, edged w'ith olive; those of the tail 
black, edged with green, except thp outermost, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Certhi .4 Madagascahignsis. C. olivaceo-viridis niten«, 
pcctorc fusco cxruleu ca^tancoque fa^ciato abdomine fla- 
vescente, hunierj#1uScula i'ulva. — LaM, /«d, Orn, i. p. 282. 
No. 7. 

CEKTHIA Soui-MANGA. — Cmt/. Sr/sf. i. p. 471. 

Mauauascariensis Violacea. — Bru$. >«’ 

p. «38. 18, t. 32. f, 2. 3. 

Lf. Soci-MANGA. — Huff, par So)tn, liii, p. 5. 

VroLBT r.REF.PEU,- -lAith. Syu. ii. p. 706. 7. 


HABITAT 


jn Madagascar^. — 4 pollicea looga. 


>V 
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^vhich is partly brown-grey : the folloM'ing one 
is terminated with the same colour ; the bill 
and legs are black. 

The female is rather smaller, and much in- 
ferior, hi beauty : it is olive-brown above, olive 
bordering on yellow below ; in other respects 
similar to the male, but inferior in lustre. It is 
nearly the size of the common wren. 

Total length, about four inches ; the bill, 
nine lines ; the tarsus, abov'e six lines ; the 
middle toe five lines and a half, larger than the 
hind one; the alar extent, six inches; the tail, 
fifteen lines, consvstlng of twelve equal quills, 
and exceeds the wings”seven or eight lines. 


W'o may refer, us a variety closely related to 
this species, the Soui-manga from the island of 
lairon *, whicli I saw in the excellent cabinet. 
of M. IMauduit. Its neck and throat are sIclI- 
coloured, with refiectious of green, blue, violet, 
&c. and .several collars, \v''ich the biilli.iui 
play of these reflections seems to multiply. 
may, however, distingui.sh four that are moro 
constant; the lower black i.sh -violet,”tlic next 
cliesnut, then brown, and lastly vellow : then; 
^vc two spots of yellow below the shouUlers 
the rest of the under side of the body is olive- 

Ckrthia Mamllf.nsis. — CVr'. j. p. 171. — Lath . 
var. /?. 
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grey; the upper side deep- green, with reflec- 
tions of blue, violet, &c. and the quills o^ the 
wings, the quills and coverts of the tail, are 
brown of various intensity, with a greenish 
gloss. 

Total length, a little less than four inches; 
the bill, ten lines ; the fanus, seven ; the hind 
nail the strongest ; the tail fifteen lines, and 
square, and exceeds the wings seven lines. 


II. 

THE RED- BREASTED PUIIPLE- 
CIJESNUT SOUl-MANGA*. 


.Seba says that the song of this bird resembles 
that of the nightingale ; the head, the throat, 

* CHARACTKK M»KCI1’ICUS. 

Cr.RTHiA Sferata, C. purpurea, suhtus coccinea, ca- 
pite ;;utd uropy^jio^pic vioUusvu. — JaUA, Ind. Orn. l.p» 

No. a. 

Certhia Sperata, -iimtl, Sjfst. i. p. 477. 

Philippensls Ptupi;uE.\.— y;m.iii.p.655, 527. 

t. 31. f. 2- 3. 

Lb Soui-manoa Markon PouRi*RF/a Puitrinb Rouge* 
— ^onn, !iii, p. 9, 
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and the fore part of the neck, are variegated 
with 'fulvous and glossy-black, changing into* 
violet-blue : the upper side of the neck and of 
the 'body, in the fore part, purplish-chesnut ; 
and, il»Jthehind part, violet, changing into gold- 
green : the small coverts of the wings the same ; 
the middle ones brown, terminated with pur- 
plish-chesnut ; the rest of the under side of the 
body, olive-yellow ; the quills and great coverts 
of the wings brown, edged with rufous ; the 
quills of the tail blackish, with steel reflections, 
and edged with violet, changing into gold- 
green ; the bill bla'ik above (yelloM% according 
to Seba), whitish below ; the legs brown (yel- 
lowish, according to Seba), and the nails long. 

The female difl'ers from the male, being olive- 
green above, and olive-yellow below; with the 
quills of the tail blackish, and the four lateral 
pairs tipt with grey. These birds arc rather 
smaller than tlie common creepers. 

Total length, four inches ; the bill, eight 
lines; the six; the mid-toe, live; the 

hind one rather shorter ; the ,alar extent, si.\ 
inches ; the tail an iiicli, consisting of twelve 
quills, and exceeding the wings three lines. 


kE Grimperkav dcr Philippines. — PI. Enl. p. 246. 
f.1.2. 

Red-breasted Creeper . — LatL Si/n. ii. p. 706. 8. 


HABITAT 

® PhiUppiob ,— 4 pollices longa. 
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VARIETIES OF THE PRECEDING. 

I. TUB LITTLE CREEPER, or ^IJI 
MANGA *, the little biown-and-white creeper, 
or honcy-tliiefj of Edwards, resembles so much 
tbc preceding, that I must consider it as a va- 
riety of age ; its plumage not Ix'ing formed, and 
only beginning to assume the reflections. It is 
white below, and brown above, with some re- 
flections of coj){ier colour: it has a brown streak 
between the bill and the' eye, and w'hitc eye- 
brows : the quills of tlm wings arc of. a dcepci 
brown than the back, and edged with lighter 
colours j the quills of the tail blackish, the oui- 
jninpst terminated with white ; the bill and legs 
brown. Edwards says that it is only half as 
large as the Euroj)ean crce[)er. 

'i’otal length, three inches apd a half;* the 
bill, eight or nine lines; the tarxus, five or six; 
tlte mid-toe five, rather longer than the hind 
one; the tail thirteen lines, consisting of twelve 
equal quills, fiiicl exceeds the wings three or 
four lines. 

THE CREEPER, or SOUI-MANGA h 

’ Ccrlhia I’usilla. — /<m/L 4' 

Iiidicn. — BrU\ 

\ ('rrtJiia Sctiegnlcttsis. — Linn, 4* Gmcf. 

— Violacea^ — 

'ritp Senegal Creeper. — Latk. 
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with a violet throat and red breast, brought 
from New Guinea by Sonnerat. Its back, ana 
the small quills of the wings, snulF colour ; its 
rump and tail like burnished steel, and verging 
on greyish ; and the inferior coverts of the tail 
are of a dirty-green. It is also a native of the 
Phillippine Islands. 


III. 

THL RED- BREASTED VIOLET 
SOUI-MANGA* 

Its leading colour is violet; and on this 
ground the brighter tints of the anterior parts 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

Cbrthia Sbneoalensis. C. Bigro-violacea, vertice gtu 
bque viridi.aBreis, pectoie ooccineo, alia caudaque fiucu. 
— LatL Ind. Om. i. p. 284. No. 10. 

Cbrthia Senegalensis. — Gmel. JSytt. i. p. 477. 

— VioiACEA. — Brit. iii. p.060. 29. 

1 34. f. 2. 

tB Sovi-mamoa Violet k Poithine Rovob. — St^. par 
Smn. iiii. p. 16 . , 

Senegal Crbbper. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 209. 9. 


HABITAT 

Senegala. — 6 polUcc* Jonga. 

VOJU Vl. 


T 
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appear with advantage : on the throat and the 
vipper side of the head is a hrilHant g'old-gfeen, 
heightened with copper reflections : on the 
breast and the fore part of the neck is a beau- 
tiful shining red, the only colour which js.seen 
in those parts, when the leathers are q<iite re- 
gular and composed : each of the feathers, how- 
ever, consists of three different colours, black 
at its origin, gold-green at its middle, and red 
at its extremity ; a proof (a thousand such may 
be adduced) tliat to describe the tints of the 
feathers is not sufficient to give an accurate idea 
of the colours of the plumage. All the quills 
of the tail and of the v. ings, the great superior 
coverts of the wings, and their inferior coverts, 
brown :*the_ thighs are of a mixed cast, in which 
the brown seems melted with the violet; the 
bill is black, and the legs blackish. This bird 
i« nearly of the size of the golden-crowned 
wren. It is found in Senegal. 

Total length, five indies; the bill, ten lines; 
the tarsus, seven lines ; the mid-toe five lines 
and- a half, rather longer than the hind one; 
the alar extent, ‘seven inches and one-third; the 
tail twenty-two lines, and composed of twelve 
equal quills : it exceeds the wings ten linei^ 
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IV. 


THE PURPLE SOUI-MANGA*. 


If this bird had been of a varying gold-greeu 
on the liead and under the throat, and red, in- 
stead of green and yeilo\v% on the breast, it 
would have been alnlost exactly like the pre- 
ceding; or, at least, it' would have been more 
analogous than the collared soui-inanga, which 
has not a shade of purple in its plumage. I 
cannot conceive why Rrisson considers ^the 
latter, and the purple creeper of Edwards, as 
precisely the same, only with different names. 

• The Purple Indian Creeper. — Edwards. This author 
sajs that this bird has the tongue of the colibri ; that is, di- 
vided at the tip into many hlainents. Edwards seems, there- 
fore, not to have been well acquainted with the true structure 
of the tongue of the colibri. 
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V. 


THE COLLARED SOUI-MANOA *t. 

This species, which comes from the Cape of 
Good Hope, bears some analogy to that of the 
violet soui- manga: its liead is likewise of a 
gold-green, waving with rose-copper ; and this 
gold-green extends over the throat, the head, 
and all the upper, side of the body; it borders 
also the intermediate quills of the tail, which 

* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS. 

Certhia Chaltbea. C. viridi-nifens, pectore robro, ftf* 
cia antica chalybea. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 284. No. 11. 
Certhia Chalybea. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 475. 

r -^ Torqoata Capitis Bunjk Spei. — Brit . iii. 

p. <543. 20. t. 32. f. 1. 

Le Soui-manga a Collier. — par Bonn. liii. p. 19. 
pi. 155. f.l. 

Le Grimpbreau du Cap de Bonne Espebance.— r 
Huff'. PL Enl. 248. f. 3. 

Purple Indian Creeper. — Edw. t. 265. 
Collarea,Cr££PER.— JaiiA. Syn. ii. p. 799. 10. 

HABITAT 

in Philippinis, ad Caput Bonae Spei.— 4} pollicea longa. 

t Bri.<>son, Linnaeus, Gmelin, and Latham, agree to. 
the Purple Indian Creeper of Edwards to this bird. - 
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are of a glossy-black ; only it is not changeable, 
on the superior coverts. The breast is marked 
with red, as in the violet soui-manga, only con- 
fined ,to a narrower space, and not raised so 
high, and forming a sort of cincture, whose 
upper edge is contiguous to the collar of blue 
steel colour, waving with green, and about a 
line in breadth : the rest of the under side of 
the body is grey, with some yellow speckles on 
the top of the belly, and on the flanks: the 
quills of the, wings are of a brown-grey : the 
bill is blackish, and. the legs entirely black. 
The bird is nearly of thje size'of the violet soui- 
manga, but differently proportioned. 

Total length, four inches and a half; the 
bill, ten lines ; the tarsus, eight lines and a 
half ; the mid-toe six lines, and nearly equSl to 
the hind-toe ; the alar extent, six inches and a 
half; the tail eighteen lines, consisting of 
twelve equal qhills, and exceeding the wings 
nine lines. 

The female, according to Brisson, differs 
from the male, the under side of its body being 
of the same colour with the upper side, only 
there are yellow speckles on the flanks : accord- 
ing to others, it has also a red ciui?ure, but 
which falls lower than in the male, and all its 
other colours are fainter : admitting this, we 
®ay regard as the female the soui-manga ob- 
served at the Cape of Good Hope, by the Vis- 
count QuerhoSnt, in January, 1774. In that 
Wrd the throat was brown -grey, variegated 
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•with green and blue; the breast' decorated with 
a flan.e-colouretl cincture ; the rest of the un-, 
der side of the body, white-grey ; the liead^and 
all the upper side of the body brown-grey, va- 
riegated with green on the back, and nitl^blue 
at the origin of the tail ; the wings light-brown, 
with a coat of gold-yellow ; the tjuills of the 
tail, blackish; the bill and legs, black. Tlie 
viscount subjoins, that this bird sings prettily; 
that it lives on insects and the juices of flowers; 
but that its throat is so narrow that it cannot 
swallow the larger common flies. Is it not then 
probable that tliis was a' young bird, .and that 
the true female of the soui-mauga is the sartie 
with Brisson’s creeper from the Cape of Good 
Hope*, wdiich is uniformly of a brown-grey, 
deeper above and lighter below, the colour 
which borders the tail and the wings ? Their 
dimensions also correspond, ,and both are 
brought from the African promontory; but 
time and observation will ascertain the point. 

Lastly, we may reckon, as a female of this 
species, or as one of its varieties, the Philippine 
Creeper of Brisson f, whose plumage, uniform 

* Certhia Capensis. — Linn. «dit, xiii. 

t Certhia Pfailippina, — Lfiiit.t'edit. xiii. (See art. Hi. 
BOte.) I know not oir what foundation Linnaeus gives to thu 
species two long quills iti the middle of the tail : if he saw an 
individual so formed, it must have been a young oae> or an 
old one In moult, or a female. But I am disposed to think 
that Linnaeus never saw this bird, since he does not descrik< 
iti and adds nothing to what others have said# 
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and without brilliancy, indicates a female, an4 
the middle quills of whose^tail are edged with 
"a shining black, waving with gold-greeu, like 
the quills of the tail of the collared soui-nianga; 
hut, in this female, the reflections are much 
less, bright ; it is of a greenish-brown abov^ 
with a sulphur cast below ; tlie quills of the 
wings brown, edged with a lighter colour, and 
the lateral ones of the tail blackish, terminated 
with dirty-white. 

If the creepers of the East Indies, like those 
of America, require spveral years to form their, 
plumage, and if the^ricli coloiws be not assumed 
till after 'a number of moultings, we need not 
be surprised that so many varieties ana found. 

Total length, four inches nine lines ; the 
bill, an inch ; the farsus, six lines and a Italf ; 
the mid-toe, live lines and a half: the hind one 
almost as long; the alar extent, six inches and" 
a quarter; the "tail fifteen lines, consisting of 
twelve equal quills, and projecting five lines 
Ijeyood the wings. 
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VI. 


THE PURPLE -BREASTED OLIVE 
SOUI-MANG A ♦. 

The most conspicuous colour of its plumage 
is a deep and very brilliant violet, which 
spreads below the neck, apd on the throat : the 
rest of the under side o^its'body is yellow; ail 
the upper side, including the superior coverts 
of the wings, of a dull olive, and the same 

• CHARACTEJt SPECJFICVS. 

Cbbtbia Zeylonica. C. pileo viridi, dorso fenu^oeo. 
abdomioe fiavo, gula uropygioque azures. — Lali. Ind.'On, 
i. p. has. No. 13. 

Cebtbia Zeylonica. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 482. 

Phiupyensis Olivacba. — Brm.iSi. p. 828.10. 

t.34. f.4. 

Lb S0U1-.M AN6A Olive 4 Gobge Poubpse'. — por 
Sonn, liii. p. 26. 

Le Grimpereau Premier de IIslb de LvfOV.-^So^ 

- Olive det Philippines. — P/. EnL 678* 

f.4. 

Ceylonese Creeper.— Syn. ii. p. 712. IS. 

HABITAT 

In insttlis Piiilippuiis.— 4pollices longa. 
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colour borders the quills of the tail and of the 
>yings, and also their great coverts, of which 
■frown is the prevailing colour; the bill is 
black, and the legs deep cinereous. 

Poivre brought this bird from the Philip- 
pines ; it is nearly of the size of the common 
wren. 

Total length, four inches ; the bill, nine or 
ten lines ; the tarsus, six lines ; the mid-toe, five 
lines; the hind-toe rather shorter; the alar 
extent, six inches ; the tail fourteen lines, con- 
sisting of twelve equal quills, and exceeds the 
wings six lines. 

If th<! bill were not shorter and the tail 
longer, 1 should regard the Madagascar creeper 
of Brisson * as the female of the soui-mangra of 
this article ; it is at least an imperfect or dege- 
nerated variety ; all the upper part of the body, 
including the coverts of the wings, is of a dull 
olive-green, bttt darkest on the crown of the 
head, and the same colour borders also the 
quills of the wings and of the tail : all these 
quills are brown ; the orbits are whitish ; the 
throat and the under side of the body, dun- 
grey ; the legs entirely brown : the bill is 
blackish. It is nearly as large as tiie'*common 
creeper. 

Total length, four inches ; the bill, six or 
seven lines ; the tarsus, seven lines ; the mid- 

• Certhia Olivacca. — Li»n. Sf Gmcl. , 

The Olive Creeper. — Lati, 
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<lle-toe five lines and a half, and the hiinj one 
rather shorter; the alar extent, six inches 
a half; the tail nineteen lines, consisting of 
twelve equal quills, and exceeds the ^ihg$ 
eight lines. 

There is a bird in the Philippine Islands 
which may also be considered as a variety of the 
same species * ; the under side of the body is of 
a pretty shade of dun-grey, and the upper side 
yellowish ; the l)rcast darker : there is a deep 
violet bar, which rises from the throat and de- 
scends along the neck ; thq coverts of the wings 
are of a steel colour, ’and -tllt same borders the 
quills of the tail, the rest of which are lilackish; 
the lateral ones are terminated with dirty-white; 
t;he quills of the wings, brown ; the bill stronger 
than* in the other creepers, and the tongue ter- 
minated !)y two threads, according to Lin- 
naeus; the bill and legs black: it is smaller 
than the common creeper. 

Total length, four inches and two-thirds; the 
bill, nine lines ; tlie tarsus, six lines and a half; 
the miil-tnc, five lines and h half; the hinfl-toe 
rather shorter ; the alar extent, six inches and 
a quarter; the tail fifteen lines, consisting of 
twelve equal quills, and' projecting five lines 
be\*ond the wings. 


'* Certhia Ciirrucaria.— LtW;?. ^ GmeL 
— — - PhiUppeosis Grisea, — Bris. 
The Grey Creeper. — 
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Lastly, we may reckon the little creepej* 
J[^om the Philippines * as a secondary variety of 
pie preceding. It is always brown-grey above, 
and yellow below ; it has a violet collar ; the 
quills pf the wings are brown-grey, like ihe 
upper side of the body; those of the tail are 
deeper brown ; the two outermost pairs are ter- 
minated with dirty-white; the bill and the legs 
are blackish. This bird is much smaller than 
the former, which it resembles much in regard 
to plumage, and perhaps it is the least of all the 
soui-mangas known jii the ancient continent; 
which afford a presumption that it is a young 
one. 

Total length, three inches and two-thirds ; 
the bill, nine lines; the tarsus, six lines; the 
mid-toe four lines and a half; the hinthone 
rather shorter ; the alar extent, five inches and 
two-thirds ; the tail fifteen lines, consi.sting of 
twelve equal qhills, and projects five lines be- 
yond the wings. 

• CetXViia Jugu\ar\s. — Linn. 

— PiiilippeasU Minor. — Bris. 
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VII. 


THE ANGALA DIAN*. 


This bird has also a collar, a line and a hal^ 
broad, and of a bright scarlet ; the small su< 
perior coverts of the same hue ; the throat, the 
head, the neck, all the upper side of the body, 
and the middle coverts of the wings, of a bril- 
liant gold-green: there is a streak of glossy 
black between the nosfeii^ aiuj the eye ; the 
breast, the belly, and all tlie nnder side of the 
body, of the same black, and also the qnills of 
the tail and of the wings, and the greater co* 
verts of tlie wings : but these large coverts, 
and the quills of the tail, arc borderejl with 


k 


* CHAUACTEH SPECIKICUS. 

Certhia Lotenia. C. caeiiika, fatciii pectorAli mbro- 
aurea, loris atri*. — Lath. Itid, Orn. i, p. 28fl. No. IC. 
Certhia LoxENiA.—Cmf/. Sy*t. i. p. 48$. 

Madagascaribnsis ViRinis. — Bris. iii. p. 641. 
10. t. Sarf. 4. mat. f. i./rmina. 

Lb Grimpeheau Verd de Maoaoascar. — PI. Enl. 67a. 

f. 2 . 3. . 

L’Ak&ala-oian. — Bnjf. par Sotm. liii. p. 31. 

Loten’s Creeper.— L< if4. Syn. ii. p. 713. 16. 

HABITAT 

in Zrylona, Madagaicaria. — 5J |K»0ice8 loaga. 
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^Id-green : the bill is black, and so are the 

Adanson suspects that the bird which Brisson 
considers as the hen Angala is only a young 
one of the same species before its first moulting. 
“ This seems to appear,” he subjoins, “ from 
the number of birds of tins kind, and very 
similar to it, which arc found at Senegal, and 
of which the females are exactly like the 
males ; but the young ones have a great inter- 
mixture of grey, which they lose not till they 
drop their feathers*.” 

I'he Augala is aliivtst as large as the epicurean 
warbler : it gives its nest the shape of a cup, 
like the canary and chalfinch, and scarcely 
uses any other materials than the down of 
plants. It lays generally five or six eggs* but 
it is often driven from its hatch by a sort of 
large voracious spider, which seizes the brood, 
and sucks the blood f. 

The bird which Brisson regards as a female, 
and Adanson as a young one, is of a dirty 
white, interspersed with black spots on the 
breast, and the rest of tiie under side of the 
body, instead of an uniform glossy black ; and 

• » 

• I doubt not that M. Adanson saw at Senegal aumbers 
. of females like llieir males, ^ince he avers it ; but we must 
not thence draw any general rule for all the birds of Africa 
wd of Asia: the gold pheasant of China, the peacock^ 
many species of turtles, of shrikes, of parakeets, &c. found 
*0 Africa, are proofs to the mitrary. 

t Supplement de TEncyclopedie, au mot Angola, 
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its wings and tail are also of a less brilliaol 
black. ‘ 1 

Total length, 6 ve inches and a quarter; tlV- 
bili, fourteen lines; the tarsus, eight lines; 
the middle toe six lines and a halfj and hirger 
than the hind one : the alar extent, eight lines; 
the tail nineteen lines, and consisting of twelve 
equal quills : it exceeds the wings six or seven 
Hues. 


VI 


THE IRIS SOUI-MANGA 

Our knowledge of this bird is very scanty : 
it comes from Ceylon: its plumage is green, 
tinged with all the rick colours^ among which 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Cbrthia Omnicolor. C. viridi-aurata, variis coloribus 
nitens. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 286. No, 17. 

Cbrthia Omnicolor — Gmel. i. p. 483. 

Avis Ceys^nica Ommcolor.— Mus, i. t. 69. f. 5. 

Lb Soci-manoa de Toutes Cullkurs. — Buf. par Sons- 
liii. p. 3&. ,1 

Grekn-cold Creeper.— Z/iM. Spn, U. p. 716. 17. 

habitat 


in Ze 3 ^Iona.— 8 fcrc polliccs longa. 


W. 
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tiiat of gold seems to predominate. Seba says, 
tl»t its young often become the prey of large 
Rulers; a danger to which the Angala also is 
Mialxie, and even all the small birds that breed 
in cHmates inhabited by those formidable in- 
sects, a'-jd have not skill sufficient to guard the 
nest from their intrusions. 

If we judge from the figure which Seba has 
given, this bird is seven or eight inches in total 
length; its bill, about eighteen lines; the tail, 
two inches and a quarter ; in short, it appears 
to be the largest of the Soui-mangas. 


IX. 


THE RED-BREASTED GREEN 
• S0UI-MANGA 

Sonnerat, who brought this bird from the 
Cape of Good Hope, tells us that it sings as 

CIIAKACTKB SPECIFICUS. 

Certhia Afba. C. viriUis, abduinine albo, pectore rubro, 
Bropygio cterulco. — Lath, Ind. Oru, i. p. 2B(>. No. 18. 
Certhia Sjjtt. i. p. 188. 11.— G'we/. Syst. i. 

P. 478. 

Lk Soui-manqa Vert & Gobor Rouge.— B« y’. par Smn 
bii. p. 37. 

Ilsu-BBKASTED GREE.S CbBEPER. — E'lv. t. 347, 
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well as thc! nightingale, and 'that its yoice/s 
even softer. Its throat is of a fine carmine ; Itj 
belly, white; the head, the neck, and the afli^ 
terior part of the wings, of a fine gold-^feen, 1 
and silvery ; the rump, sky-blue ; the wings | 
and tail, snuff-brown ; the bill and legf, black. 

Total length, nearly four inches and two- 
thirds; the bill, an inch; the tail eighteen 
lines, and e.\ceeds the wings about thirteen 
lines. 

Afbican Crbepeb.— IoM. Syn. ii. p. 717. 18.— Jd. Sup. 
p. 127. 

HABITAT 

id Caput Bonse Spei.— 4^ pollices looga. W, 


X. 


THE BLACK, WHITE, AND RED 
INDIAN CREEPER, orSOUI- 
MANGA* 

This ts* the appellation which Edwards be- 
stows on this bird, which is nearly of the size 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Cruentata. C. nigro-carulescens, 
alba cetvicc dorsi, uropygioque rubris.— 
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o^he cijownecl.wren. The white is spread on 
tliJ throat, and all the lower part, withoot ex-* 
r'^tion; tlie black, on the upper part : Jbut on 
this xlark ground, which is slightly .glossed 
Avith blue, there are scattered four beautiful 
spots of bright red : the first on the crown of 
the headj the second behind the <ueck, the 
tiiird on the back, and the fourth on the su- 
perior coverts of thl^tail. The quills of the 
lail and of the wings, the bill, and the legs, are 
black. 

Total length, three inches and a quarter; 
the bill, five or .six lipes ; the tarsus, five lines ; 
the mid toe, four or five lines ; the hind toe 
rather shorter; the tail about an inch, con- 
sisting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding 
the wings by five or six lines. « 


Certhia Chuentata.— GVwI. Spt, i. p. 478. 

• Bbngalensis. — Brit. iii. p. 663. 31. 

Lr Soui-manga liovGE, Noir, et Blanc. — Btff. par 
Sonn. 29. 

Black, White, apd Red Indian Cbbepkr.— £^w. t.8l. 
Bed-spotted .Creeper.— I^rM. Syn. ii, p. 736. 40. 

HABITAT 

in Benjrala.-..3} pollices lonja. • » W. 


vot. VX. 
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XI. 

THE BOURBON SOUI-MANGA 

I assign uo particular name to 1:111$ bird, 
because 1 suspect that it is either a female, or a 
young male whose plui^|ge is not fully ripen^. 
It appears the nearest related to the proper 
Soul-manga, or violet creeper. The upper side 
of the head and body, greenish-brown; the 
rump, olive-yellow; the throat, and all tlic 
upper side of the body^ of a confused grey, 
which assumes a yellowish cast near the tail; 
' the flanks, rufous ; the quills of the tail, black- 
ish ; those of the wings blackish, edged with a 
lighter colour ; the bill and legs black. 

' The dimensions are nearly the same with 
those of the violet creeper. 

. , * CHARACTER SPECmCU?. 

Certhia Borbomca. C. viridi-fusca, subtus grueB, 
teribus niiis, urop^gio flaro. — hath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 

No. 52. 

Cbrtbia B0RBUNiCA.--6>n(’/. i. p. 471. 

Lb Soui- manga de ITslb bk Bourbon.— V"' 
SofM. Iiii. p. 41. 

Lb Gbimpkrbau de risLs db Bovbbon.— P/. 
f. 2. 

Ybllow-rvmped Crep.pbr. — hath. Syn. ii. p. 799- 
HABITAT 

in insula Borboniea.— 5 pollices longa. 
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THE LONG-TAILED SOUL 
MANGAS. 


We are acquainted with only three birds in 
the ancient contine^ to which this epithet be- 
longs. Seba mentions also a female of that 
kind, which had not the long tail ; whence it 
would appear that, in some species at leas^ 
this is the attribute ^of the male. And might 
not several males -?J ready described have at- 
tained the same character at the proper age or 
•season ? Many subjects which have been figur- 
ed and engraved are peiliaps only females, or 
young males, or even old ones in moulV'^li^ 
this decoration is lost. For there is no dif- 
ference between the conformation of the Long- 
tailed Soui-mUngas and the short-tailed ones; 
and thl;a plumage glows with the same co- 
lours. 


V St 
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THE LONG-TAILED VIOLET- 
HOODED SOUI-MANGA'^. 

I see reason why this bird should have 
been called the little creeper, unless that the 
two muldle quills of the tail are not so long as 
in the two others ; but if we overlook the tail, 
this will be found not the smallest of the three. 
It resembles so . stronggu the purple-chesnut 
soubmanga, or red>breasted creeper, that had it 
not been larger, and its tail differently formed, 

. I should have reckoned them both of the same 
speciss, the one having lost its tail in moulting. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

t t 

Certuia ViOLACEA. C» rectricibus duabus intermeduf 
loogissimisy corpore violaceo-nitente, pectore abdomiaeque 
Ind, Orn. i. p. 288. No, 21. 

Certhia ViOLACEA. — GmeL Syst, i. p. 482. 

— Longicauda Minor Capitis Bonjb Spei.— 

Briss, iii. p. 049. 25. t. 35. f« 6. 

Le Soui^manoa k Longue Queue et k Capuchon 
Violet.— J 5i//r. par Sonn, HU. p. 44, pi. 155. f. 2. 

Le Petit Grimpereau k Longue Queue du Cap u® 
B. E.— P/. Enl. 670. f. 2. 

Violet-headed Creeper. — Lath^ Syn. ii. p. 718. 15. 
HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonae Spei. — 6 poUices et ultra looga. 
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The Viscount Qucrhothit saw it in its native 
climate, near the Cape of Good Hope ; he in- ’ 
'forms us that it constructs its nest artfully, and 
uses ’lio other materials but a silky bur. 

The head, the top of the back, and the 
throat, are of a bright violet, glossed with 
green ; the fore part of the neck also bright 
violet, but glossed with blue : the rest of the 
upper side of the body is of an olive-brown, 
which colour borders the great coverts of the 
wings, their quills, and those of the tail, which 
are all brown, more or less deep ; the rest of 
the under side of the body orange, which is 
more vivi'd on the anterior parts, and spreads 
softening into the distant parts. The bird is 
ill a slight degree larger tlian the common 
creeper. 

Total length, above six inches ; the bill, ele- 
ven lines and a half ; the legs, seven lines and 
a half; thetnid'toe six lines, and a very little 
longer th^tu the hind one; the alar extent, six 
inches and one-third ; the tail three inches, and 
consisting of ten lateral tapered quills, and two 
intermediate ones, which project twelve or 
‘ fourteen lines beyond the lateral ones, and 
twenty-seven linc.s beyond the wings.* these 
two intermediate ones are narrower than the 
lateral ones, but broader than in the following 
species. 
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II. 

THE LONG TAILED SOUI- 
MANGA», 

Of o Glossy Gold Green- 

The bre^t is red; all the rest of a pretty 
deep gold green, but glowing and undulating 
with rose copper; the quKls of the tail blackish, 
edged with the same gr^n; those of the tail, 
and their great coverts, brown; the lower 
belly mixed with a little white; the bill black, 
and ^e legs blackish. 

Tiiis species comes from Senegal. In the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 

X • 

CsKTHtA PuLCHBLLA. C. Tcctricibus dftaous intcnncdiis 
loagns&ib, corpore viridi-nitente, pectore rubro< — Latk. 
Jud. Om. i. p. 288. No. 23. 

CbrTHIA Pulchella. — Gmel. p. 481. 

i.i Longicavoa Senbgalbnsis. — Brii. iii. p. 645. 
21. t. M. f. 3. 

La SooVmamga Vebt Dore' Chamgeant 4 Lorg®? 

Qveub. — Buff, par Sunn. liii. p. 47. 

Lb Grimperkau k Lonogb du Senegal. — Bl , Enl , G7 ‘*’ ■ 

f. 1. ‘ 

Beagtiful Creeper. — Laii. Syn. ii. p. 719. 20. 

HABITAT > 


iu Senegala. — 7 pollices longus. 
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felnale the upper side is greenish-brown; the 
utmer side yellowish, variegated with brown;* 
' the inferior coverts of the tail white, sprinkled 
with brown and blue ; the rest as in the'male, 
except a few shades. 

Total length, seven inches and two lines ; 
the bill, eight lines and a half; the tahiust 
seven lines ; the mid toe five lines and a halfj 
longer than the last; the alar extent, six 
inches and a quarter ; the tail four inches three 
lines, consisting of ten lateral quills, H^arly 
equal, and two intermediate ones, which'* are 
very long and narrow, and which’ project’two 
inches eight lines beyond these, and three 
inches four lines beyond the wings. ' 


III. 

THE GREAT GREEN LONG- 
TAILED SOUI-MANGA*. 

This birtl inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it was observed and kept sevei^l weeks 

* CUAUACTER SPECfl'ICUS. 

Cbrthia Famosa. C. rectricibus duabus iuterm^iis 
longininiis, corpora viridi - nitente, axillis iutcis, lorit 
nigru. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 288. No. *24. 
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by the Viscount Querhoent, who desei'ibes/it 
m the following terms : “ It is of the size of llie 
linnet; its bill, which is a little incurvated, is' 
fourt^n lines long ; it is black, ami • ala^ the 
feet, which are furnished with long nulls, par- 
ticularly the middle and hinder ones : ''the eyes 
are black; the upper and under sides of the 
body of a very fine brilliant green (glossed 
with rose copper, Brisson adds), with some 
feathers of gold-yellow under the wrings ; the 
great feathers of the wings and of the'tail of a 
fine black, glossed with violet ; the filament of 
the tail, which is rather more than three inches, 
is edged with green.” Brisson adds,' that on 
each side, between the bill and the eye, there 
is a streak of velvet black. 

In .this species the female has also a long 
tail, or rather a long filament at its tail, but 
which is shorter, however, than in the male, 
for it projects only two inches and n few lines 


CEaTHlA Famosa. — Gnul. Sj/st. i. p. 481. 

Lonc.icauda Cawtis Bona; Spki. — Btis. iii. 

p. C47. 22. t. 34. f. 1. 

Le Grand Soui-manga Vkrt i Longue Queue.— 

par Sana. liii. p. 40. 

Lb Grimpbhmau H Losgve Qvkvb du C4P OS 
PL EnL 83. f. 1. 

Famous Spn. il p. 720. 21.— 

p. 128. 

m- 

HABITAT 


ad Caput Bonas Spei. — 0 pollieet longlis* 
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li^mid the lateral quills : the upper side of thf 
body end of the head greenish-brown, mixed 
with some feathers of a line green ; thq rump 
green; the great quills of the wings and of the 
tail afanost black, and also the filament or two 
intermediate quills : the under side of the 
body is yellowish, with some green feathers 
on.th^..breast 


’ IV. 

THE CREEPER-BILLED RED- 
BIRD* 

This and the three following have been 
reckoned American birds, and w'ould therefore 

ClIARACTEtt SPKCIFICUS. 

Certhia CocciNea. ' C. rubra pileo dilutiore, gnia jugu- 
loquG viridibus, reinigibiis apicc cxrulcsccntibus.^La/^. 
inrf. Orn, i, p. 209. Nu. 27* 

Certhia Mkxicana. — C» me/, Sj/sf. i. p. 480. 

Trochilus CocciN rvs. aSj/s^. cff, n. j). tijp. 
Certhia Mexican a Kvbra. — iirw. ui. p. 651. 24. 
L'Oiseau Rouge a Bec deGrimveueau.— JB w/y./iar Son/f. 
liH. p. 51. 

Red-Creeper. — Z a///. Sf/tt. ii« p. 721. 23. 

HABITAT 
pRilim fpre longa. 
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range with the guit-guits; but from their 
conformation, and particularly the length,^ Af 
their bill, they are more related to the som- 
mangas, we have placed them between, ^Ttlio 
two tribes. We adopt this plan the more rea- 
dily, as the climate of these birds rests solely 
upon the authority of Scba, which naturalists 
know has little weight, and ever iiisudicient 
to balance against the force of analogy. We 
shall not, liowever, hurt the receivc4 preju- 
dices by changing the name ; thougW^that of 
soui-manga would suit tlupi better. 

Red is the prevailing colour in the plumage 
of this bird, but it has diftcreut shades ; for the 
crown of the head is lighter and more brilliant, 
and that on the rest of the body is deeper. 
Ther(f'*ar<} some exceptions, however: for the 
throat and the fore part of the neck are green ; 
flic quills of the tail and of the wings arc ter- 
minutJd with blucish ; the thighs, the bill, and 
the legs, of a liglit > ellow. • * 

Its voice is sairl to be pleasant. It is a little 
larger than our creeper. 

Total length, ul)oiit four inches and a half ; 
tl'.e bill, ten lines; tiie tarsus, six lines; the 
mid toe* fiVe lines, rather lunger than the hind 
one ; the tail fourteen line.s, consisting ot 
twelve c(iual quills, and projecting about sevcil 
liii||> beyond tire wings. 

I consider as a variety of this species the 
black-headcd red-bird, which Seba and sonic 
others after him have referred to New Spain- 
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Ijs proportidiis are exactly like those of the 
preceding: the only apparent difference is in 
the length of the bill, which is ten lines in the 
preceding, and only seven in this, which 
woiild occasion a diflcrence in the total length. 
But these measures arc taken from the figure, 
and therefore liable to error ; especially as the 
original observer, Seba, seems more struck 
with its long bill than with that of the other. 
It is very probable that the designer or en- 
graver*tooR the liberty of shortening it ; and 
an alteration of threp or four lines would bring 
the two birds to an almost perfect identity. 
There are sonic differences in the plumage, 
which alone induced me to distinguish it as a 
variety. 

Its head is of a fine black, and the superior 
coverts of the wings, gold-yellow; all the 
rest is light red, except the (piills of the tail 
and wings, which are of a deeper shade. The 
dimensions precisely as in the preceding bird. 
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V. 

THE CREEPER-BILLED BROwV 
BIRD • 

The bill of this bird is two-sevenths of the 
length of the body: the throat and face arc 
of a fine gold-grccn; the fore part<of the neck 
of a bright red ; the small coverts of the wings 
of a brilliant violet; the great coverts and the 
quills of the wings and of the tail are’ brown, 
tinged with rufous ; the middle coverts of the 
wings, and all the rest both of the upper and 
under *jdes of the body, blackish brown ; the 
bill and the legs black. 

) * * CHARACTER SPEC1VIOU8. *• 

Certhia Gutturalis. C. nigricans, sidbipiTe et gut- 
ture viridi-nitentc, pectore pupureo. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. 
p. 291. No. 32. 

Certhia Gutturalis.— Gmel . Si/it.i. p. 478. 

Brasiliensis Nigricans. — Bris. iii. p. 650. 

28. t. 33. f. 3. * 

L'OiseauIBrun a Dec de Grimperrau— A>»«. 
liii. p.5e. pi. 156. f. 1. 

Le Grimpbreau du Bresil, — PI. Enl . 578. f. 8. ‘ 

Green-faced Creeper. — Lath. Sj/n. ii. p. 723. 24. > 

r 


HABlTAIk 

}f 

in Brasilia. — Ultra polliccs 5 longa. 
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This bird is not larger than the epicurean 
warbler. • 

^otal length, five inches one-third ; the bill, 
«ne inch; the tarsus, seven lines and a half; 
the inid toe six inches, and larger than the 
hind one; the alar extent, eight inches; the 
tail twenty -one lines, consisting of twelve 
equal quills, and exceeding the wings about 
seven lines. 


VI. 


THE CREEPER-BILLED PURPLE- 
BIRD 

All its plumage, without exception, is of a 
beautiful uniform purple. Seba applies arbi- 
trarily the name atototl, which, in Mexican. 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Certhia Purpurea. C. corpore toto purpureo. — Liah. 

Ind. Orn. i. p. 291. No. 33. 

CERTmA Purpurea. — Gmel. Syit. i. p. 478. 

— Yirginiana Purpurea. — Bris, iii. p. 854. 26. 

jL’OiseaO Pourprb' k Bec i>e Grimpeueau. — ButT . ytr 
Bonn. liii. p. b&. 

PuRPLB Creeper.— L oti. Syn. ii. p. 723. 2&. 

HABITAT 

in Virgbia.— 4jl pollices longus. 
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signifies an aquatic bird; though the present is 
'entirely of a different class. $^ba asserts^ I 
know not on what authority, that* it sings plea* 
santly: it 
M'arbler. 


is rather larger than tlie epicure|a 

■ i‘ > . f 


Total length, four inches and a half^ tlie 
bill, above an inch ; the tarsm, six lines and a 
half the mid toe five lines and a half, rather 
longer than the hind toe; the tail fourteen lines, 
and exceeds the wings seven lines. 
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tllE AMERICAN GUIT-GUITS. 


Guit-ouit is au American name, applied to 
one .or two of this tribe, containing the 
creepers of the New Continent : I shall use it 
as a generic appellafion. I have already no- 
ticed some differences that obtain between them 
and the humming-^irds : I may add that they 
neither fly in the same manner, nor sip the 
nectar of flowers. Yet the creoles at Cayenne 
frequently confound them; and we should 
be therefore aware of this circumstance in read- 
ing the relations of travellers. . 

I am assured that the Guit-guits of Cayenne 
never climb upon trees; that they livg in flocks 
with tlidse of their own kind, and also with 
othei biWfS, such as the little tanagies, nut- 
hatches, picucuUas, &c. and that they feed not 
only upon insects, but upon fruits and even 
buds. 
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THE BLACK-AND-BLUE GUIT- 
GUIT» 

Tlie face of this beautiful bird is of a bril- 
liant sea-green : there is a bar on liie eyes of 
velvet black; the rest of^the head, the throat, 
and all the under part of the body (\vithout‘ex- 
ception, according to Edwards), the lower part 
of the back, and the superior coverts of the 
tail, of an ultramarine blue, which is the only 
colour that appears when the feathers are 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Certiiia Cay area. C. cscrulca, fascia oculari humetis 
alb caudaque nigrb, pedibus rahns.—Lafi. Ind. Om. >• 
p. 2Q1. Nq. 34. 

Certhia Cyanea.— Syst. i. p. 483. 

^ : Brasiliensis C^rueea. — Bris. iii. p. 6)8. 18. 

t. 3 Kf.B. 

OCARA COEREBA.— /toV Sy». p. 83. 11.— p.’ 23». 
— Id. {Aiigl.) p. 230. cli. 20. 

Lb OvittGDIT Noir et Baeu. — Buff, par Sohh. liibp. 01- 
pi. 156. f. 2. 

Le Grimpereav du Bresil. — PI. Bnl. 83. f, 2. 
Black-ard-Baub Creeper. — t.'ll4. — Lalk.Si/n. b • 
p.n4—Id.SMp.p.V2&. 

HABITAT 

# 

in Brasilia, Cayana.— 44 pollices longa. 
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regularly disppsed, though each has three co- 
lours, according to the remark of Brisson,* 
,brcrttrn at the base, green in the middle, and 
blue at the extremity ; the top of the back, 
the part of the neck contiguous to the back, 
and the tail, velvet black ; what appears of the 
wings, when they are closed, is of the same 
black, except a blue bar, which crosses their 
coverts obliquely : the inner side of the quills 
of the win^, and their inferior coverts, are of 
a fine yellow ; so that the wings, which seem 
entirely black when at rest, appear variegated 
with black and y el low when displayed or in 
motion. The inferior coverts of the tail are of 
a dull black (and not blue, as Brisson repre- 
sents) : the bill is black, and the legs some- 
times red, sometimes orange, sometimes yel- 
low, and occasionally whitish. 

It appears from this description, that the 
colours of tire plumage are subject to vary in 
different specimens : in some, the throat is 
mixed with brown ; in others it is black. In 
general, the distribution of the black seems the 
most irregular : the blue assumes sometimes a 
.yiolet tinge. 

Marcf^ave observed, that the eyes are bla^ck; 
that the tongue is terminated by many fila- 
ments ; that the feathers on the back are silky; 
and that the bird is nearly as large as the chaf- 
finch. He saw it in Brazil ; but it occurs also 
m Guiana and Cayenne. In the female the 
wings have a coat of yellowish-grey. 

VI. X 
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Total length, four inches and^ quarter; the 
'bill, eight or nine lines ; the (arm, six or .se- 
ven ; the mid toe six, and a very little loltger, 
thaa the hind toe; the alar extent, six inches 
and three quarters; the tail fifteen lines, con- 
sisting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding 
the wings three or four lines. 



VARIETY of the BLACK-AND-BLUE 
CUIT-GUIT » 


This variety is found in Cayenne : it differs 
from the preceding only in the shades of the 
plumage : flic head is of a fine blue : there is a 
bar oil the eyes of a velvet black ; the throat, 
the wings, and the tail, -are of the same black : 
all the rest is of a shining blue, verging upon 
violet ; the bill black, and the legs yellow : tlie 
blue feathers which cover the body are of three 
colours, the same as in the preceding. 

With regard to size, it is rather smaller, and 
the tail especially. appears shorter; wHt^ would 

* CIIARACTKR SPECIFICUS. 

CERTUr \ C.®rvLRA. C. ca>rulea, fascia oculari giila re- 
migibus rectricibusque nigris.— I/iM. Lid. Orn. i. p. 292. 
No. 35. 

Certhia Cjekulea. — Gmcl. Sysl. i. p. 474. — Bris. iii. 
p. 620. 12. t. 31. f. t. 

Le VAVSTB'dc Guit-ucit Noir et Bleu. — Duff", par 
Smut, liii. p. 65. • * 

Certhia op Guiana.— B ottcr. Guio». p. 164? 

Blur Creeper. — Edx. t.21. f. 1. — iMti. Sj/h. ii. p.723.— 
Id. Sup. p. 128. 


HABITAT 

in Cayana.— 4 pollices longa. 


W. 

X 2 
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imply that it is either a youug bird, or an adult 
that has not recovered from moulting ; but the 
alar extent is greater, Avhich precludes this sl5p- 
position. ' ^ 

It constructs its nest with much art: the 
outside consists of coarse straw, and stiff stalks 
of herbs ; the inside of softer materials : the 
shape resembles tliat of a retort : it is suspended 
from the end of a pliant branch, and the aper- 
ture faces tire ground. The bird enters the 
neck, and creeps into the belly of the retort, 
which is its proper nest By this contrivance, 
the hatch is guarded algaiust the visits of 
spiders, lizards, aud other intruders. Wherever 
weak animals subsist, unprotected by man, we 
may infer that they are industrious. 

Th^ author of the Essay on the Natural His- 
tory of Guiana* mentions a bird very similar to 
the preceding, only its tail is of an uncommon 
length. Must we reckon this a male in its full 
perfection, or another variety jjf the same 
species ? 


Bancroft, T. 
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II. 

THE BLACK -HEADED GREEN- 
AND-BLUE GUIT-GUIT* 

The plumage of this American bird consists 
of three or four colours, which are disposed in 
distinct masses, without any intermixture or 
shading : a velvet bln^k on the throat and head 
only ; deep-blue under the body ; bright-green 
on all the upper side, including the tail and the 
wings ; but the tail is of a deeper shade : the 
inferior coverts of the wings are cinereous- 
brown, edged with green, and tlie^ill is 
whitish. 

Total length, five inches and a quarter ; tlie 

* CHARACTEE SPECIFICOS. 

Cbrthia Spiza. C. viridis subtus cxrulea, capite gn« 
laque aigru. — Lar)!. Ind. Om. i p. 202. No. ao. 

Cesthia Spixa. — Syst. i. p. 476. 

— — Americana Viridis Atbicapilla.— B m. iii. 

p. 684. 16. . • 

Le Ovit-ovit Verb kt Baev b Tete Noire.— 
far Som. liii. p. 68. 

Black-headed Creeper. — Lati> Syn. ii. p.'TSe. 28. 

HABITAT 

is Aatarica aieridioBRli.— &4 poUicts longa. W. 
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niiie lines; the tarsus, the -same length; 
the middle-toe seven lines, rather longer tKan 
the hind-toe ; the tail eighteen lines, consisting 
of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the wings 
eight or ten lines ; -the alar extent unknown. 

It is nearly as large as the chaffinnh. We 
are not certain in what part of America it oc- 
curs : hut most probably it iirhabits the same 
regions' with the two preceding. 
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VAEIETIES of the BLACMEADED 
GREEN-AND-BLUE GUIT-GUIT*. 

1. The BLACK-HEADED GREEN GUIT- 
(JUIT. The head is black, as in the preceding, 
but not the throat : it is of a beautiful green, as 
are all the upper and under sides of the body, 
including the superior coverts of the wings: 
their quills arc blacki'sh, and also those of the 
tail, but all bordered with green, the only 
colour that appears when the parts are at rest : 
the inferior coverts of the wings are brown- 
cinereous, bordered also with green : the bill 
is yellowish at its base, blackish above, whitish 

CH.*UACTER SPECIFICUS. ^ 

CertHia Spiza. C. viridif, capite supra nuchaque nigris. 

— Lath, Ind, Om. i. p. 282. No. 38, var. jS. 

CeRTHIA BRASILIERSIS VlRIDIS Atricapilla, — Brii. 
iii. p. 838. 15. 

Le Guit-ouit Verb 5Tete Noire.— Bw/. par Smn. liii. 

p. 71.— B»/. PI. Enl. 678. f. 2, 

Green Black-capped Flycatcher.— £> to. t. 28.— 
. , Bancr, Gvian. p. 182. 

Black-capped Creeper. — Lath. Sya. ii. p. 727. 28. A. 


HABITAT 

iaSoi^OBo, Biasilia, Guiaoa. 


W. 
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below, and the legs are of the same deep lead* 
'colour. The relative dimensions are the kme 
as in the preceding bird, only the tail is ratlier 
longer, and exceeds the wings eleven lines ^ 
the alar extent is seven inches and a half. 

• 

2. The WHITE -THROATED GREEN- 
AND -BLUE GUIT-GUIT* The blue is 
S]Mread on the head, and the small superior co- 
verts of the wings : the throat is white : all the 
rest of the plumage the same as in the preceding 
variety, except that in general the green is 
uniformly lighter, and on the breast are scat- 
tered a few spots of a deeper green : the bill is 
blackish above, white below, according to 
Brisson ; and, on the contrary, whitish above 
and d^g^ cinereous below, according to Ed- 
wards : the legs are yellowish. 

* CHAKACTER SPECIWCO». 

CBXTfliA Spiza. C. viridis, gula alba, vertice tectnc»- 
busque alarum cserulew. — Loti. Jnd. Ora. i. p. 202. No. 
36. var. y. 

Cbkthia Brasiliensis Viridis.— Brit. ill. p. 631. 14. 
Le Gmt-ouiT Vrrt et Blev & Gorge Blanche. 
huff, pqf Smu. liii. p. 7S. 

Lb Orimpereav Vert du Brrsil.— P/. Bui. 678. f. 1 
Blue-headed Green Flycatcher.— t.26. f.2. 
Creeper.— L alA. Syn. ii. p. 727. 28. B. 


HABITAT 


. w 


cum priore. 
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’V' 

With regard to the dimensions, they are pre- 
cisely the same as in the preceding bird ; and 
this cjnformity has made Edivards suspect, that 
die two belong to the same s^iecies. 

3. The ALL-GREEX GUIT-GUIT* All 
the under side of the body is deep-green, tinged 
with bluv?ish, except the rump, which, as well 
as the tliroat, and the under side of the body, 
is of a lighter green, tinged with yellowish : 
the brown of the wings is here black : the bill 
and legs are blackish^ but there is a little flesh- 
colour near the base of the lou'er mandible. 

. This bird is found in Cayenne, and in Spanish 
America ; it is of the same size with the pre- 
ceding, and nearly the same proportions, except 
that the bill is rather shorter, and nio;i^, similar 
to that of the sugar-birds. 

^ CHARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Cektuia Spiza. C. corpore totoviridi, subtus dilutiore.— 
Lath. Jnd. Orn. i. p. 293. No. 36. var. S. 

Le GciT-cniT TOUT Vert. — Buff, par Sonn. liii. p. 75. 

Le Grimpereau Vert de Cayenne.— -?/.£«/. 682. f. 1. 
All-green Creeper. — Edxe. t. 348. — Lath. St/n. ii. 
p. 728 28. C. 


•a Cayana. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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III. 

THE SPOTTED GREEN GUIT- 
GUIT* 


This bird is smaller than the green guit-guits 
which we have just describetl, and it is differ- 
ently proportioned. The upper side of the head 
and body of a line green, though somewhat 
brown (variegated* with blue in some Subjects): 
on the throat is a mark of light rufous, enclosed 
on both sides by two blue bars, which are very 
narrow, and accompany the lower mandible: 
the cheelr4 are variegated with green and whit- 
ish ; the breast and the under side of the body 
0 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS*. 

Certhia Cay ana.* C* viriclis niticia, subfus aibb stiiata, 
rect^icibus viridibus, lateralibu> interius nigricantibus.— 
JIM- OrJL i. p. 293. No. 37. 

Certhia Cayana. — CmcL Sysi. i. p. 475. — Bm. iii» 
p.686. 17. t.d3. f. 2. 

4.E GuiTjouvr VertTachete'. — Buff, par Sonn* liii. p. 

Le Grimpereau Vert Tachete'.— P/. EnL 682. f. 2. 
Cayenne Creeper. — LatA. Syn. ii. p. 728. 29. — /</• 

p. 128. 


HABITAT 

in Cayaiia.-^Ullra 4 pollicci loiiga. 
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marked with small streaks of three diflFcrent 
colours, some blue *, others green, and others' 

. white; the inferior coverts of the tail, yellow- 
ish ; the intermediate quills, green ; the lateral 
ones blackish, edged and terminated with green ; 
the quills of the wings the same; the bill 
black ; between the bill and the eye is a light 
rufous spot, and the legs are grey. 

In the female, the colours are less decided, 
and the green of the upper side of the body is 
lighter: it has no rusty cast, neither on the 
throat, nor between the bill and the eye, and 
not a» single shade t/f blue iq the whole of its 
plumage. I observed one in which the two 
bars that accompany the lower mandible were 
green. 

Total length, four inches and two lines ; the 
bill, nine lines; the six’klnes'rihe mid- 

toe the same length, and exceeding that of the 
hind-toe ; the alar extent, six inches and three- 
quarters ; the tail fifteen lines, consisting of 
twelve equal quills, and projects five lines be- 
yond tlie wings. • 

* In the individual described by M. Koelreuter. there 
was no blue ; but the throat was yellow, as well a|tlie space, 
between the bill and the eye : I should suppose, h to be a 
young male, and not an adult female. 
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IV. 


THE VARIEGATED GUIT-GITIT* 

Nature seems to have taken pleasure in de- 
corating the plumage of this bird with variety 
and choice of colours : bright red on the top of 
the head ; fine blue on the back of the head ; 
blue and white op the chfieks ; two shades of 
yellow on the throat, the breast, and all the 
under side of the body ; yellow, blue, white, 
blackish, on the upper side of the body, in- 
cluding the wings, the tail, and their superior 
coverts. "Tt is said to Ije an American bird ; but 
the part of that continent which it commonly 

• • 

• CHARACTER SPECIFlCUrS. 

Certhia Variegata. C. caerulea nigro flavo alboque 
varia, subtus fulvo-flavescens^ vertice rubro-aiteote, uucha 
caerulea. — LatA^ Jnd, Orn. i. p. 203. No. 38. 

Certhia Variegata.— Si / st ^ i. p. 476. 

• Americana Varia.— B rii. iii. p. 665. 32. 

Le Guit-guit Varif/. — Buf. par Smn. liii. p. 79. 
Variegated Creeper. — Lath. S^n. ii. p. 729. 30. 

habitat 


.in America.— 6 poliices longa. 
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inhabits is not assigned. It is nearly as» large 
as the chaffinch. • 

Total length, five inches ; the bill, nine 
lines ; the tarsus, six lines ; the mid-toe seven 
lines, rather longer than the hind-toe ; the nails 
pretty long ; the tail seventeen lines, and ex- 
ceeds tlie wings five or six lines. 
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V. 


THE BLACK-AND-VIOLET GUIT- 
GUIT*. 


Tlie throat and fore side of the neck are of a 
shining violet j the lower part of the back, the 
superior coverts of the tail, and the small 
ones of the wings, are viojet, bordering on steel 
colour ; the upper part of the neck and back, 
of a fine velvet black ; the belly, the lotver co- 
verts of the tail and of the wings, and the 
great superior coverts of the wings, of a dull 
black; tfap top of the head, of a fine gold- 
green ;• the breast, purple chesnut ; the bill 
blackish, and the legs brown. This bird is 

f • 

*CUABACTER SPECIFieeJS. 

Ceethia Brasiliana. C. nigra, vertice viridi-aureo, 
jugulo tectricibus alarum minoribus urop;ygioque violaceis, 
pectore castaneo. — Lath, bid, Orn, i. p. 293. No. 39. 
Certhia Brasiliana . — GmeL S^st. i. p. 474. 

Br ASILIENSIS VlOLACEA, — Brts. Hi. p. 661. 36. 

t. 32. f. 4. 

Le Guit-guitNoir et Violet. — Bvf. parSonn. liii. p.6>* 
Black-ano-violet Creeper. — Lath, 6yi. H. p. 730. 31 


HABITAT 


in pollicw longa. 


W. 
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found in Brazil : it is of the size of the crowned 
wren. * 

Total length, three inches five lines ; the 
bill, seven lines ; the tarsus, five lines and a 
half; the niid-toe five lines, rather longer than 
the hind one ; the alar extent, four inches and 
a quarter ; the tail thirteen lines and a half, cpnr 
sisting of twelve equal quills, and- exceeds the 
wings five or six lines. 
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VI. 


THE SUGAR-BIRD 

Its ordinayy food is the sweet viscous juice 
of the sugar cane, which it sucks through the 
cracks of the stalk : so I have been informed 
by a traveller who resided many years at 
Cayenne. In this respect is resembles the hum- 
ming birds : it is also exceedingly small ; and 
from the relativef length of its wings, it ap- 
proaches that of Cayenne, though it differs by 
the length of its legs and the shortness of its 
tail, I suspect that the Sugar-birds likewise 
eat insects, though this has not been men- 
tioned. 


* CHAUACTr:K SPKCI rices.' 

Cbrthia Flaveola.. C. oi^, sulUus uropygioque luJca, 
superciiiis exalbidis, rectricibiin Jatenililiua apice albis , — 
Lati. hid. Orn. i. p. 207. No. 53. 

Cbrthia Flavkola.— O' me/. 6>s/. i. p. 470. 

sen Saccharivora Jamaicbnsis. — Bri$. vi. 

I.E SUCHIER .— par Sonn. iiii. p. 83. 

Black-and-yki-low Creeper.— jb’aw. 1. 122.— 
ii. p. 737. 


If. 


in Jamaica, 


HABITAT 
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In a male Iroin Jamaica, the throat, the 
neck, and the upper side of the head and body, ' 
.were of a line black, but with some excep- 
tions r for I here were white cj^ebrows, traces 
of white on the great quills of the wings, from 
their origin to nioro than half their length, and 
also on the ti|)s of all the lateral quills of the 
tail; the edge of the wings, the rump, the 
flanks, aiiu the belly, of a fine yellow, wliich 
spreads and grows dilute on tlie lower belly, 
and becomes w liiti.sh on the inferior coverts of 
the tail. 

The species is difAised through JNfartinico, 
Cayenne, and St. Domingo, See. but the plum- 
age varies a little in these different islands, 
though nearly in the same parallel. In the 
Sugar-bird of Cayenne *, the head is blackish ; 
there are two white eye-brows, which" extend- 
ing meet behind the neck : the throat is light 
ash-grey : the back and the superior coverts of 
the wings of a deeper ash-grey ; the quills of 
the wings and of the tail ash-grey, bordered 
avivh cinereous ; the anterior part of the wings 
bordcicd with lemon-yellow ; the rump yellow; 

, the l)reu.st and the uu<ler siile of the body also 
yellow ; but this colour is mixed with grer-on. 
the lower belly ; the bill is black, and the legs 
I'lljteish : the tail projects a very little beyond 
the wings. 

bird has a very delicate note, zi, zi, 

1 lu* uoj'vovs v.wd cTcoles of Si. Domingo coll it 5 couri, 

• VI. 


Y 
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Qnd, like the humming-bird, also sucks the 
juice of plants. Though I have been strongly 
assured that the one which 1 have described is 
a male, I must own that it bears great resem- 
blance to the female from Jamaica*, only this 
has a whitish throat, and a cinereous cast where 
the other was blackish ; the eyelids yellowish- 
white; the anterior part of the wings edged 
with white, and the rump of the same colour 
with the back ; the five pairs of lateral feathers 
of the tail terminated with white, according to 
Edwards; the single exterior pair, according 
to Brisson: lastly, the greatest quills of the 
wings white, from their origin more than half 
their length, as in the male. 

Sloane says, that this bird has a very short 
but pleasant warble ; but that was probably the 
female, and the male would still have a sweeter 
jur. The same observer, who dissected one of 
these birds, tells us that the throat vind gizzard 
were small, the latter not muscular, and lined 
by an inadhesive membrane; the liver bright 
red, and the intestines rolled into many circum- 
volutions. 

I have seen a Sugar-bird from St. Domingo, • 
in wKich* the bill and the tail were rather 
shorter, the eyebrows white, and on the throat 
a sort of whitish mark, which was larger than 
in the above female; in all other respects it wa* 
exactly similar. 

• Certhia Flavcola. — Var. 1. Linn, Gtnel. 

— — Martinicana, sen Saccliarivora. — Brit* ^ 

The Yellow-bellied Creeper. — £dw. 
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Lastly, Linnaeus regards the Bahama creeper 
of Brisson as the same with the Sugar-birds of* 
‘Martinico and Jamaica*. Its plumage is in- 
deed very similar ; all the upper side is brown, 
including even the quills of the wings -and of 
the tail; the latter are whitish beneath; the 
throat is light yellow ; the anterior edge of the 
wings, their inferior coverts, and the rest of the 
under side of the body, of a deeper yellow as 
far as the lower belly, which is of the same 
brown as the badk. Further, this bird is larger 
than the other Sugar-birds ; so that it may be 
regarded as a variety bf size and even of clim- 
ate. The following are the dimensions com- 
pared: 

Bahama Sogar-bird. Jamaica Sugar-bird 
Inches Lines. Inches. Lines. 

Total length 4 8 ~ 3 7 

Do. not including the tail • 0 32 •— 0 27 

The bill : 0 6 — 0 G 

The form . .... O 6i — 07 

The middle toe .... 0 — 0 G 

The hind toe . • • • • 0 5 and more 0 4 or 5 

The alar extent ••••70 — unknown 

The tail consisting of 12 quills 2 0 — 14 

Its excess above the wings • O 15 or IG 0 6 or G 

• 

The name iuscinia, which Klein bestow&^on 
it, shows that he regarded it as a singing-bird ; 
toother point of analogy to the Jamaica Sugar- 
bird. 


• Ceitlua Flaveola. — ^Var. 2. lAm. Gmh 
The Bathama Titmoifie.— -Orfrriy* 


y£ 
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Tlli; FLY-BIRD* 


L'OISEAII MoUCHEt. — ‘ 


Of all animated beings^ the Fly-bird is the 
most elegant in its form, and the most brilliant 
in its colours. The precious stones and metals 

yrriociiiLUS. 

CIIAUACTIIU GKXEUrCUS. 

Jiostrvm subulato iiiifurmc apice tiibulato, capite loiigius . 
tiiauclibula superior vagitians inreriorein. 

Lingua t]iiA 3 ruii$, iilis fiuobiis coalitb tubtilosa, 

Pede$ gracilcs, nnibulatorii. 

Cauda pennis «lecein. 

fin Spani>h, Tumineioi : in Peruvian, ^uinfi or Quindf, 
uliicli name obtains also in Paraguay ; in Mexican, Huit- 
iitiil or lluitiitzU, Our’mia (suii-beain) : in Brazilian, Gvain- 
vmbi, wliicli is generic. It is also called J^icililin and Gua- 
chkhil s'flower-sucker) iii Mexico. Brisson terms it 
or boney-sucker ; Liniuvus Trochiiufi, or little*top. In Eng- 
lisli if"is\isually known by the name of humming-bird. Mr. 
Pennant denorninutes it honei/svekei^ 

[The Mexican appellations of fivitzitzil and ViciUlin sjg* 
nify regenerated ; which alludes to a notion entertained by th« 
Indians, that in autumn this bird stuck its bill into the trunk 
of a tree, and remained insensible during the winter ibonths 
till the vernal warmlli again waked it to aaimatioiii 
viicd it to its flowgy jmsture. T.] 
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poli*lxe<jl,by our art cannot be compared to thii 
Jewel or nature. Her miniature productions 
are ever the most wondei ful ; slie has ploc^ it 
in the order oF birds, at the bottom of the scale 
of magnitude ; but all the talents which are only 
shared among the others, nimbleness, rapidity, 
sprightliness, grate, and rich decoration, sho 
has bestc ved profusely upon this little favom'ite. 
The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, sparkle in 
its plumage, which isnc\et soiled by the dust 
of the ground. It inhabits the air; it flutters 
from flower to flow'^r : it breathes their fresh- 
ness; it feeds on their neetdr, and resides in 
climates where they blow in perpetuRl suc- 
cesskrit. 

It is in the hottest part of the new world 
that all the species of Fly-birds are found. They 
arc numerons, and seera confined between the 
two tropics * ; for those w’hich penetrate in 
suinmep,y?ithin the temperate zones make but 
a short stay^ They follow the course of the} 
sun; with him they advance or retire j they^ 
fly Oft tl^ M^hags of the zephir, to wanton in| 
etemsl 

ilti^aus, stnicK with the dazzle 
gldx^rof'the colours of thcse’bniKaut*btrd^^h|^^ 
^^^thetn the beam or of 
*f|hl's|^iards call them 

their diminutive size, tomine signifying a w'cight 

. rAVL t ii 


* Laet. Ind. Occid. lib. v, 25G. 


\ Marcgiavc. 
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of twelve grains. “ I saw,” says Nieremberi;, 
‘‘ oiic of these biids weighed M'ith its nest, and 
the whole together did not amount to two to- 
mincs Tlie smaller species do not exceed 
the bulk of the great gad-tly, or the thickness 
of the drone. Their hill is a line needle, and 
their tongue a delicate thread ; their little black 
eyes resemble two brilliant points ; the feathers 
of their wings are so thin as to look transpa- 
rent f 5 hardly can the feet be perceived, so 
short they are and so slender; and these are 
litiie used, for they rest only during the night. 
Their flight is hiuziug, continued, and rapid; 
Maregruve compares the noise of their wings 
to the a’/iirr of a spinning-wheel : so rapid is 
the quiver of their pinions, that when the bird 
halts in the air, it seems at once deprived of 
motion and of life. Thus it rests a few seconds 
beside a flower, and again shoots to another like 
a gleam*. It visits them all, thsustiug its little 
tongue into their bosom, and caressing them 
with its wings ; it never settles, but it never 
quite abandons them. Its playful inconstancy 
multiplies its innocent pleasures ; for the dal- 
liance of this little lover of flowers never spoils 
their beauty. It only sips their honey, and its 
tongue seems calculated for that purpose: it 
consists of two hollow fibres, forming a small 

* Nieremberg, p. 230. Acosta, lib. iv. cap. 37* 

t Blarcgrave. 
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canal *, parted at the end into two filaments f: 
it resembles the proboscis of insects, and pei- 
forms the same ofiice;};. The bird protrudes it 
from its bill, probably by a mechanism of the 
os hyoides, similar to what obtains in the tongue 
of woodpeckers^. It thrusts it to tlie 
bottom of the flowers, and sucks their juices* 
Such is its mode of subsisting according to all 
the authors who have written on the subject 
One person alone denies the fact ; he is Badier||» 
who, finding in the resophagus some portions 
of insects, concludes that the bird^ lives on 
these, and not the hectar of, flowers. But we 
cannot reject a number of respectable authori- 
ties for a single hasty assertion ; though the 
Fly-bird swallow some insects, does ii. thence 
follow that it subsists upon them ? Nay, must 
it not necessarily happen, that, sucking the 
honey from the flowers, or gathering their pol- 
len, it wiU sometimes sMr’allow the little insects 
which are entangled.? Besides, the rapid waste 
of its spirits, the consequence of its extreme 
vivacity and its rapid incessant motion, must 
continually be recruited by rich nutritious ali- 

* Marcgrave. 
t Ubat, t. ir. 13. 

t Natural History of Guiana, p. 16&. 

§ This observation by Butfun has since been confirmed 
*»y Vieg. d’Azir, upon the skeleton of a Fly-bird in the ca* 
WnctofM. Aubry. W. 

V Garcilasso, Gomara, Hemandeaa ClusiitSi Nieremberg, 
Marcgrave^ SloanCg Catesby, Feuillee, Labat, Duterire, &c, 

II Journal de Physique, Janvkr 1778« p» 32# 
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ments : and Sloane, on whose observations I 
^ay the greatest stress, positively avers that 
he found the stomach of the Fly-bird entirely 
filled with the pollen, and sw^jet juice of 
flowers * * * § . 

Nothing can equal the vivacity of these little 
creatures, but their courage, or rather aiulacity: 
they furiousl}’ pursue birds tw enty times larger 
than themselves, fix in the plumage, and as 
they are hurried along strike keenly with the 
bill, till they vent their feeble rage f: some- 
times e^n they fight obstinately with each 
other. Tliey are all impatience; if upon alight- 
ing in a flower they find it faded, they will 
pluck the petals w ith a precipitatiou that marks 
their displeasure. Their voice is only a feeble 
cry, screp, scrap, which is frequent un<l reiter- 
ated I’hey are heard in the woods at the 
Hawn of the morning^, and as soon as the sun 
begins to gild the summits of Jthe treess, they 
take wing and disperse in the licys. 

They are solitary || ; and indeed, fluttering 

irregularly in the breeze, they could hardly as- 

* Nat. Hist. Jamaica, p. 307. 

t P- ; Charlevoix, NouvcUe' France, t. iii. 

p. 158 ; Dutrhre, t. ii. p. 303. 

I Marc^ravc compares Ibis note, fur its continuance, to 

that of the sparrow, p. 190. ' 

§ Maregrave, p. 1S)0, 

II Philosophical I'rausactions, No. 300, art. 6. 

If .Soniiini denies this assertion, and says that he has often 
seen several of them together flying about, over the same 
shrubs, in the middle of the plantations in French Guian** 
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Boclate. But the power of love surmounts th<p 
elements, and, with its golden chains, it binds 
all animated beings. The Fly-birds are seen to 
pair in the breeding season : their nest corre- 
sponds to the delicacy of their bodies; it is 
formed with the soft cotton or silky down 
gathered from flowers, and has the consistency 
and feel of a thick smooth skin. The female 
performs the work, and the male collects the 
materials*. She applies herself with ardour; 
selects, one by one, the fibres proper to form 
the texture of this J<indly cradle for* her pro- 
geny ; she smooths the margin with her breast, 
the inside with her tail ; she covers the out- 
side with bits of the bark of the g\im-tree, 
which are stuck to shelter from the weather, 
and give solidity to the fabric i' : the whole is 
attached to two leaves, or a single sprig of the 
Orange or citron ;|;, or sometimes to a straw- 
hanging from tlie roof of a hut §. Tiie nest is 
not larger th.»ii the half of an apricot ||, and it 
is alsojkshaped like a half cup. It contains two 
eggs, which are entirely white, and not exceed- 
ing the bulk of snudl pease. The cock and hen 
sit by turns twelve days; on the thirteenth the 
young are excluded, which are thed not larger 
than flies. “ I could never percei\-c," says Fa- 
ther Dutertre, “ how- the mother fed them, ex- 

* Dutertre^ t. ii. p, 262 . t 2d. lldd. 

I Browne. § Dutertre. * 

II Journal d’OlJscr'vallons, t. i. p. 413. 
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cept that she presented the tongue covered en* 
tiicly with honey extracted from flowers * ” 
We may easily conceive tliat it is impossible 
to raise these little flatterers. Those who have 
tried to feed them with syrups could not keep 
them alive more than a few w'ccks : these ali- 
ments, though of easy digestion, are very dif- 
ferent from the delicate nectar collected from 
the fresh blossoms. Perhaps honey would have 
succeeded better. 

The method of obtaining them is to shoot 
with sand, or by means of the trunk-gun; they 
will allow one to- approach within five or si.’s 
paces of them f- They may be c;iught by plac- 
ing a twig smeared over with a clammy gum 
in a flowering shrub. It is easy to lay hold of 

the little creature while it hums at a blossom. 

« 

It dies soon after it is caught J;, and serves to 
decorate tlic Indian girls, who wear two of 
these cliarniing birds as pcndaiits from their 
car.s. Tlic Peruvians had the ay: of forming 
their featlicrs into pictures, whose beguty is 
perpetually extolled in the older narratives §. 
Maregrave, wlio saw some of these pieces ol 

* VitfifTot says, that the little Fly birds remain in the nesi 
about seventeen or eighteen days, and do not quit it till their 
wing-fcathers have nearly acquired their full growth. W, 

1 They are so numerous, says Maregrave, that a fowler 
may easily take sixty in a day. ^ 

; Dutertre and Maregrave. 

5 See Ximenes, who attributes the same to the 
caii.s : Gcinelii Carreri, Thevef, Lcry, Hernandez, SiC. 
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workmanship, admires their brilliancy and de> 
lic.cy* * * § . 

With the lustre and gloss of flowers, these 
pretty birds have been supposed to have also 
the perfume ; and many authors have asserted 
that they have the fragrance of musk. Tlie 
mistake originated probably from tlie name ap- 
plied by Oviedo, of passer mosquitus, which 
would easily be changed into passer moscatus t. 
But this is not the only marvellous circum- 
stance with which their history has been cloud- 
ed J : it lias been said that they are half birds, 
half flies, and produced from a fly § ; and a pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits gravely aiHrms in Clusius, 
that he was witness to this transformation ||. 
It has been alleged, that, fluring the winter sea- 
son, they remain torpid, suspended by the bill 
from the bark of a tree, and awakened into life 
when the flowers begin to blow. These fictions 
have been rejected by intelligent naturalists 


* The women of the Sandwich islands make a very elegi\nt 
collar of the wings of the Fly-bird, which they manage so art- 
fully that it has all the richness and beauty ef velvet. W. 

t Gesiier very ju.stly remarks, that this epituei is derived 
rather from musca (a fly), than from moichus (tlic name in mo- 
dern Latin for musk). • 

+ Dutertre corrects very judiciously many puerile exagger- 
ations; and detects, as usual, tlic mistakes of Kochetbrt, 
ii. p. 26.3. 

§ Sec Niercmberg, p, 240. 

U This Jesuit, says Clusius, made strange relations in na- 
tural history. £*o/Jc, p. 96 , 

^ See Wil^hby. 
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and Catesby assures us, that he saw’ tl^cm 
through the whole year at St. Domingo and 
Mexico, where nature never en^rely loses her 
bloom*. Sioane says the same of Jamaica, 
only that they are more numerous after the 
rainy season; and, prior to both, Maregrave 
mentioned their being frequent the whole year 
in the woods of Brazil. 

W'e arc acquainted with twenty -four species 
in the genus' ofrhe Fly -bird ; and it is probable 
some have been overlooked. We shall distin- 
guish them by their diffQrent denominations, 
drawn from the thost obvious character. 

* Nat liUt. of Caroliiu, vol. i. p. 65. 
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THE LEAST FLY-BIRD^ 

First Species. 

It is fongruous to begin with the smallest 

species, in enumerating the smallest genus. 

This Least Fly-bird is scarcel;^fifteen lines in 

length; its bill is three and a half, its tail four: 

so that there remains only nine lines for the 

• CHARACTER S!*ECIF!CL*S. 

Trochilus Minimus. T. roctir. corpore viridi, siibtus 
albido, rectricibus latmliitiis iiiargine exteriore albis.— 
Lath. Iti<L Orn. i. p. :{t20. No. 05. 

Trochilus Mixi-mus.— O'wf/. .S>^^ i. p. 500. 

Mellisuga. — Brm. iii. p. 095. 1. 1. 30. f. 1. 

Gu.\inu.mb» Mi.jor Corpork toto Cixereo. — ’Rail 
Siin. p. B3. 7. 

tii’AiNUMBi Kfptima SpecieS. — Rail S^n. p. 187. p. 44. 
— H ill. p. 167. 

l.K PLUS Petit Oiseau-mouciik. — Bujf. PI. Enl. '27G. f. 1. 
far (ioiin. liii. p. 150. pi. 157. 

Least Humming-biih). — Sloan. Jam. ii. p. 307. 38. t. 264. 
f. l.—inil. {.Jitgl.) p. 132. l.—Edw. t. W.>.f-LMh. 6>'n. ii. 
p. 788. CO. 


HABITAT 

*'* America oieridionali, iasulisque Ticini* ; longiludine 
pollicis. W. 
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head, the neck, and the body. It is smaller, 
therefore, than some of our flies. All the up* 
per side of the head and body is of a gold-green 
changing brown, and with reddish reflections; 
all the under side is of a white-grey. The fea- 
thers of the wing are brown, inclining tp violet, 
and this is the general colour of the wings in 
all the Fly -birds, as well as in the colibris. 
The bill also and the feet are commonly black, 
the legs are clfthcd pretty low with little 
downy plumules ; and the toes are furnished 
with little sharp curved nails. All of them 
have six feathers jn the tall ; Maregrave men- 
tions only four, which is probably a mistake of 
the transcriber. The colour of these tail- 
feathers is, in most of the species, blueish- 
black, with the lustre of burnished steel. In 
the female tire colours arc generally not so 
bright; it is acknowledged too by the best 
observers to be rather smaller than the male*. 
The bill of the Fly-bird is equally thick through- 
out, slightly swelled at the tip, compressed 
horizontally and straight. This last character 
distinguishes the Fly-bird from the colibris, 
which most naturalists, and even Maregrave, 
have 'confounded. 

This first and least species is found in Brazil 
and the Antilles. The bird was sent to us frow 

• Crew ID the Philosophical Transactions, N®* 

«•/. 5.— Labat, Dutertre. 
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Martinico with its nest; Edwards received it 
from Jamaica*. 

* Several observers have weighed birds of this species. 
iSloane found the weight of the smallest was 2(V grains. 
Beireis^ quoted Gmelin, mentions a specimen tliat weigh* 
ed only ten. The nest is made of fine cotton ; it is round 
and large for such a diminutive bird. The two eggs which 
it contains are of a dirty white, and not larger than coriander* 
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Second Species. 

In* observing the scale of magnitude, many 
would occupy the second place. \Vc shall take 
the Carolina Fly-bird, and denominate it the 

* CHARACTER STECIFICUS. 

4 

TBOCHltvs COLUBRIS. T. rectir. viridi-aureus, reetrici- 
but nigris, lateralibus tribus ferrugineis apice albis, gula 
tlammea. {mat.). — lath. Ind. Ortt. i. p. 312. No. 38. 
Trociuli s COLOBKIS.— Gwf/. St/st. i. p. 402. 
Melliscga Carolinknsis Gl’tture Rubro.— B rw. iii. 

p. 716. 13. 1. 36. f. 6. mas, f. b^ftmlna, 

Guainumbi . — Rati Syn, p. 82. 1. — IFill, p. 65. — Id. 
(AhgL) 230. 

Le Rubis. — Buff, par Sonn, liii. p. 154. 4 

Am E R 1C A N To M I N E lu s, or II u M M 1 N G-B I R D . — Phii. Trans, 
xvii. p. 760 . iMb,—Cae,Car, i. t. Tr, i. p. 216 . 

Red-throated Honey-sixker. — Ard. ZovL ii. No. 176. 

Humming-bikd.— iv/ii\ t. 3«. mas. et 

fminri, — !tath, Sy?i, ii. p. 70U. 35. 


HABITAT 

in calidis Ainericx rr^ionibus, sestulf: tantuin septentrionaii' 
bus, versus Jiyenicm in nieridioiialeni redux. — 3j pollic*- 
loiigus. 

g. T. rectriciljus suba*qualibu$, bast ferrugineis apice albb. 
corpore supra fusco, subtus albido. CFminaJ 
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Rub}!. Catesby feebly expresses the lustre and , 
beauty of the colour of its throat, when he 
calls it -a crimson enamel: it has the brilliancy 
and fire of the Ruby. In a side view, it has a 
gold tinge, and, seen from below, it appears a 
dull garnet. We may remark that the feathers 
of the throat are fashioned and disposed like 
scales, ro'Hid ami detaclie<l; which arrange- 
ment multiplies the reflections, that play both 
on the neck and the head of" the" fly- birds, 
among all their sparkling feathers. In the pre- 
sent, all the upper side of the body is gold- 
green, changing into led copper ; the breast 
and the fore-part of the body are mixed with 
white, grey, and blackish ; the two featliers in 
the middle of the tail are of tlie colour of the 
hack, and the lateral feathers are purple-brown; 
Catesby says copper-colour. The wing is brown, 
tinged with violet, which, as we have already 
observed, is“the common colour of tlie wings 
in all tlwse bh,’'s; so that we may omit them 
ill the subsequent <lescriptious. The form of 
tile w'iugs is singular : Catesby compares it to 
the blade of a Turkish scimiter. The first four 
*or five outer quills arc long, the next much 
less so, and those nearest the body^are extremely 
sniall ; which, joined to another circumstance, 
tlia'c the largest are curved outwards, makes the 
hvo wings when spread resemble a drawn bow, 

which the little body of the bird represents 

aj-j-Q^y. jjjg middle. 

Ihe Ruhv appears in summer in Carolina, 

VOI-. VI. ‘ 


Z 
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and even in New England; it is the only 
%-biid that penetrates into the ilorthem pro- 
vinces Sotnc narratives transport it to Gas- 
pesia f, and Charlevoix saj's, that he saw it in 
Canada. But he appears little acquainted with 
it when he says, that the bottom of its nest» 
intenooven with small bits of wood, and that it 
lai/s five eggs % ; and in another place tliat Us 
feet are like its hill, very long\. Little stress can 
be laid on such evidence. The winter retreat 
is .said to be in Florida | ; it breeds in Carolina 
in .summer, and departs when the flowers begin 
to fade. It extracts its nourishment from the 
flowers only ; “ and I have always observed,” 
.says Catesby, “ that it never feeds on inseets, 
but entirely on honey -juices ^ 

* Catesby and Edwards. 

t Nouvtlh Rflaiion fie la Gaspesie, par le R. P. Chretien le 
Clerqiie.— 16111, p. 486. The Gaspesians, according 
to this ucevunt, call it nirido, bird of heaven. 

<9 ^ 

; lli.st. ft Dcscrip. de ia Nouv, France,— PanV, 174'!, 
t. 111.158. 

§ Hist, df .St. Domingiir. — Paris, 1730. p. 81. 

II See Hist. Gen. des Voy. t. XI V. p. 466. 

«i Carolirti, vol. I. p. 66. 

• • TIh? Ruby measures three inches and four lines. TBew 
is a remarkahh; dilfe|cncc between the male andfcmal* * * § ®^ 
»liis species. The tail-feathers, which arc pointed and on* 
f«iual in the male, are round near the end, and of an equj 
tfiigtb, ill the female. 
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THE AMETHYST*. 

Third Species. 

All the throat and the fore-part of the neck 
&re of a brilliant amethyst, which it is impos- 
sible to figure or paint. This is one of the 
smallest of the fly-birds; its size and form 
the same with those of the ruby ; its tail is also 
forked. The fore-side of the body is marbled 
with w'hitc, grey, and brown ; the upper side 
is gold-green ; the amethyst colour of the 
throat changes into purple -brown, .when the 
eye is placed lower than the object. The wings 

• 

^ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TrochilVs Amethystirvs. T, rectir. viridi - aureus^ 
subtus griseo fuscoque varius, gula colloquc inferiore 
aincthystiuis, cauda forcipata. — LcM. Ind, Orn. i. p. 31J>, 
No. 62. 

• Trochilus Ambthystinus. — GmeL Sifst . u p. 496. 

Lb Petit Oisbau-mouchba^ Queue F^urchub.'— 
— P/.£ii/.672.f.l. 

LAmethistk. — Buff', par Sonn. liu. p. 160. 

Amethystine Humming-bird. — Latk,Sj/n,n. p.767. 69. 

HABITAT 

Cayana. W. 

2 « 
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seem rather shorter than in the other fly-birds, 
apd reach not the two middle feathers of the 
tail, which are however the shortest, and give 
it a forked shape*. 

• The Amethyst iakabitt French Guiana, but it is not my 
common. W. 
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THE GOLD-GREEN*. 

Fourth Species, 

Grken and gold yellow sparlcle^ore or less 
ill all the fly-birds ; but these fine colours co- 
ver the whole plumage of this, with a brilliancy 
and gloss which the eye cannot enougli admire. 
In certain positions it is pure dazzling gold ; in 
others, it is a glazed green, which is not in- 
ferior to the lustre of polished noetal. These 
colours extend over the wings j the tail has 
the black hue of burnished steel. . 

To this we shall refer the All-green Hwmning- 
bird of Edwards. We shall also rcfpr the 
second species of Mar<igravc; its singular 

♦ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Taochilus Viridissimus. T. rectir. viridis vividissii^us 
inauratus, abdomine albo, cauda chalybea. — Lath, Ind, 
6rn, i, p. 319. No. 61. 

Taochilus Viridissimus. — Gntfl. Si/st, i. p.496. 

L*Or Verd. — Buff, par Sonn, liii. p. 162. 

AtL*GEEEN Humming-bird.— LaM. %//. ii. p. 786. 58. 

HABITAT 

in Tobago. — 2 polliocs longa. 

T, rectir. viridi aurcas* subtus casnilesccBs. 

All-green Hummino*dird. — Edw* t. 860. f. It W. 
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beauty, its short bill, and the datzle of gold, 
and of brilliant and resplendent green, dis. 
tinguish it sufficiently. Brisson makes this his 
sixteenth species, under the name of the 
Forked-tail Brazilian Honey-sucker ; but he was 
pot aware that Marcgrave represents its tail 
neither long nor forked. Its tail is like the 
Jormer, says that author ; and in the first spe-< 
cies the tail^ is straight, only an inch long, and 
does not exceed the wing. 
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THE TUITED-NECK *. 

Fifth Species. 

This ii^mc m^irks a vpry singular cluuacter, 
which distiugnishes this bird from all the rest. 
Not only, its. h.ead is ornamented with a pretty 
long rutous tj^ft, b.ut on each, side of the neck, 
below the ears, rise, seven pr ,eiglit unequal 
feathers; the two longest, be'qig si.\ or. seven 
lines, are rufous, and narrow tJnoughout, but 
the ends a little widened, and tipt with e green 
dot. The bird erects them, reclining them 
back ; \vhile at rest thfiy lie tlar pr. the neck, 
as also does the beautiful tuft: but tliey are all 
bristled wl’en it flies, and the bird appears quite 

* CIlAKACTKIt SPKCIFICUS. 

Trocuilus Ornatus. T. rectir. viridi-aureus, subtus 
fusco-aurcus, crista rafa, abdomiiie iutiiuo vittaque traiis- 
versa uropygii albis, infra aures utrinque pennis 6 s. 7 
elongatis rufis apicc uiacuta viridi. — LatA. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 318. No. 68. 

Trochilus Aitratus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 497. 

Lp Hupkcol.— B(/^: P(. Enl. <140. f. S.—BuJ'. par Sonn. liii. 
p. 166. 

fUFTED-NKCKEn Mum.mI NO-BIRD. — JmIA. Syn. ii. p. 784. 
65. 


yff 


it Cayana, 


H^UTAT 
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rouiul. The threat aiul the lore-side of thr 
‘neck are of a rich gold-ificcn (il' the eye be'lieid 
nuich lower than the object, tliese brilliant fea- 
thers appear entirely brown) ; the head and all 
the upper side of the body green, with dazzling 
reflections of gold and bronze, as far as the 
white bar that crosses the rump ; beyond this, 
to the end of the tail, is spread a shining gold 
on a brown ground on the outer webs of the 
quills, and rufous on the inner ones; the 
under side of the body is gold-green brown; 
the lower belly|^ white. The Tufted-neck does 
not exceerl the size of tke amethyst; the fe- 
male rescjiibles it, except that it has no tuft or 
external cars : the bar of the rump is rusty, and 
so is the throdt ; the rest of the under side of 
the body rufous, shaded with greenish; its 
back and ifnc upper side of the bead arc as hi 
the male, green with goltl and bronze rcftec- 
tiops */ ^ , 

• Snnnini says, that the band which Deparates the back 
from the rump is wanting; in the young bird, and that the 
feathers on the sides of the neck are much shorter than in 
the full-grown bird. 
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THE RUBY TOPAZ*. 

Sixth Species. 

Of all the birds of the genus, this is the 
most beautiful, says Marcgravc, and the most 
elegant: it has the colours andij^he sparkling fire 
of the Ruby and the Topaz : the upper side of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

Trochilus Moschitus. T. rcctir. viridi-aurens, rcctrici- 
bus a^qualibus fcrrui;iiieis, extimis apice fuscis, reniigibus 
nigris. — Lath, Itid, Orn. i. p, 316. No. 49. 

Trochilu.s Mosrnrrus.— Sj/st. i. p. 404, 
Guainumbi Major. — Raii St/n. p, 83. 8. — 

— Jd, p, 232. 8. 

Mkllisuga Brasiliensis Guttuue Topazino. — Bfiss. 
iii. p. 699. 3. 1. 37. f, 1. 

L*Oiseau-mouche Gorge Topaze.—/V. F.nl.221, f. 3. 
Le Rubis Topaze. — Dujf. par Sonti, liii. p. 168. 
Trochilus with a Ferruginous Tau.,— Bauer, Guiaa, 
p. 168. 

Ruby-neckep Humming-bird.— p. 779. 46. 


HABITAT 


m Brasilia. — 35 polliccs loiigij.s. 


W, 
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its head and neck is as brilliant as a ruby the 
throat, all the fore-side of the neck, in the 
front view, dazzle like the aurora topaz of 
Brazil. The same parts, seen a little lower, 
resemble unburnislied gold, and still lower, 
change into a dull green ; the top of the neck 
and the belly are of a velvet black-brown; the 
wing is vit>let-hrown ; the lower belly white; 
the inferior covens of tl;t tail and its quills are 
of a fine gr.Id-rufoiis, an.i lingcd with purple; 
it is edged with brown at the end; the rump is 
brown, heightened with go|d-green; the wings, 
when closed, do ‘not extend beyond the tail, 
whose quills arc equal. Maregrave remarks 
that it is broad, and that the bird displays it 
gracefully ill flying. It is pretty large fur its 
kind. Its total length is three inches and 
from four to six lines; its bill is seven or eight; 
Marcgra.ve calls this //a//' an inch. This beaii- 
titul species seems miincrous, *aud iias be- 
come common in the cabinets of naturalists : 
Selia says that he received many of them from 
Curapoa. W'c may notice a character which 
all the fly-birds and colibris have, viz. that the 
bill is thick feathered at its base, and sometimes 
as far as the Vourth or thinl of its length. 

The female has only a streak of gold, or 
topaz, on the throat and fore -part ot the 
neck ; tlic rest of the under side of the body i'> 
\vhit«-grey. 

conceive that the fly-bird represented# 
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JiiTo. -(viO, .fig. 1'*, Pbtnches EnlurmHies^ is % 
proximate species, or perhaps tiie same with 
this; for the only difibreuce consists in its 
having <i crest, but which is not much raised. 
In .other respects, the resemblance is striking; 
and, from a comparison of the figures, the 
latter appears rather smaller and its colours not 
so deep, though the tints and distribution's are 
essentially the same : so that the one seems to 
be young, the other adult. Or perhaps it is a 
variety of climate ; since the one comes from 
Cayenne, the other^ from Brazil. The Ruby- 
crested Humming-bird given in Edwards’s Glean- 
ing corresponds exactly with the above-men- 
tioned coloured figure. Frisch has also given 
the head of this fly-bird, pi. 24, on wliich 
Brisson has formed his second species, taking, 
for the female, another figure inserted by Frisch 
in the same place, and which represents a little 
« 

^ raiAHACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus r.LATPS. T, rectir. viresceute aureus, reclri* 
cibus sequalu^us icrrugiiieis apice pileo rubro cris- 

tate. — hath, hid. Orn. i. p. 31(5. No. 50. 

Trochilus Ela r us,— (;?/?(*/. i. p. 499, 

Mellisuoa Americana Guttukk Tofaj'jno — Bris. iii. 
p. (597. 2. 

L'Oiseau-mouciie Gorge Tofazk.—P/. Eni. (>4(). f. 1. 
Ruby-crkstkd Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 344. fig. sup.. 
*--Latli. Sj/n. ii. p. 730. 47. 

HABITAT 

Guiana, Cajana, Tobago, &c. 
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^old-sjrcen fly-bird. But the female of. the 
topaz-breasted fly-bird, whose body is brown, 
cannot surely be green. In this, as in every 
other genus of birds, the colours of the female 
are always duller than those of the male. We 
ma)-, therefore, with the highest probability, 
refer the second all-green fy-hird of Frisch to 
the gold-green *. 

* There arc several varieties of the Ruby Topaa, diffimoc 
not only in shades but in size. W. 
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Seventh Species. 


DuTEttT:».E and Feuillee have taken this bird 
lor a colibri ; but it is one of the smallest of 
the fly-birds, since it does not exceed the 
ruby. Its crest resembles the most brilliant 
emerald ; and this distinguishes it, for the rest 
of its plumage is dulf. The back has green 
and gold reflexions, on a Brown ground ; the 
wing is brown ; the tail blackish, and shining 
like polisher! steel; all the fore-side of the 
body is velvet - brown, mixed wil;li a little 

* CHARACTER SPECiriCUS. 

Tbochilus CkiSTATUS. T. rcctir. viridis, abdominc 
flisco-fin'Teo, cxTulcsceiitc, tibiis pcnuatis. — Lath. 

Ind. On. i. p. 317. No. &C. 

Trochilus Crist atus . — GmeL Spt. i. p. 498. 

Mellisvga Crist ata. — Brit. Hi. p. 714. 12. t. 37. f. 2. 
b’OlSBAU-MOUCHE IIl PPK'. — Bvp. l‘l. Ettl. 227. f. 1. — 
Buf. par Sana. liii. p. 173 . 

tlREKN StRAIUIIT-BILLKD IIl'.M.MIXG - BIRD. — Baiicr. 
Ouum. p. 168. 

Crested Green IIi;.MMiNr.-BiRi> — Edv. t. 37. — Lath. 
ii. p. 788. 53. 


IIAIUTAr 

^ Caj-aua^ — 3 poUices 


W. 
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gold-green near the shoulders; the wing, when 
tlosed, does not exceed tlic tail. The under- 
side of the bill is covered with little green 
brilliant feathers as far as the middle. Edwards 
has delineated thei nest. Labat observes that 
the female has no crest *. 

* This bird inhabits Cayenne and Martinique, where it is 
▼ery cummon, bilt Vieiilot thinks that ' it does' not occur 
beyond tlte 14th degree of nortii latitude, since it is not 
found either in Porto Rico or St. Domingo. W. 
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THE RACKET FLY-BIRD*. . 

Eighth Species. 

r 

I'vvo naked shafts, extending from the two 
middle feathers of the tail, are terminated with 
little fans, which gives them the form of 
rackets. The ribs of all the quills of the tail 
are very thick, and of a rusty white ; the rest 
is brown, like the w*ings. The upper side of 
the body is of a bronze-green, which is the co- 
lour common to all the flj'-birfls ; the throat is 
of a rich emerald-green. The point of the 
bill is about thirty lines from the gnd of the 
true tail ; the two siiafts extend ten lines far- 

* CIIAHACTER SPEC I FICUS. 

Trochilus PLA'fuRUS. T. rcctir. viridi-aureus, gula 
smaragdina, rectricibus radii expansa rufo-alba, iiiter- 
inediis duabus sotaceis dongatis apice expansis.— LaM. 
lud. On. i. p. 317. No. 5&, 

Trochilus Longicaudus.— Gmtl. St/st. i. p. 488. 
l-'OisEAU-MOUCHE k RAQUF.TTES. — BuJ'. par Sonn. liii. 
P. 177. 

Racket-tailed IIUM.MIXC-BIRD. — LatLSi / n . ii. p. 782. 
o2. 


HAniT.'.l 
Guiana. — ^Longitudo 2^ poUicuui. 
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ther*. This species is not well known, and 
seems very rare. We have described it from a 
specimen in Afauduit's cabinet. It is one of 
the smallest fly-birds, and, exclusive of tlie 
tail, it exceeds not the tufted-ncck. 

• 

It appfirs that Buffnn described this bird fron an im« 
perfect specimen, since the middle>tail feathers are not the 
iofigosl, but the two lateral ones, which exceed the others 
considerably. \V, 
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THE PURPLE FLY-BIRD*. 

, Ninth Species. 

AtL the plumage of this bird is a mixture of 
orange, purple, and brown ; and it is, per- 
haps, as Edwards observes, the only one of 
the genus that has not the gold-green on the 
back. Klein has therefore discriminated it im- 
perfectly by the epithet of brawn-winged; since 
brown, with moi^e or less of violet and purple, 
is the general colour of the dy-birds. The bill 
is ten lines, which is nearly one-third of its 
length. 


* CHARACTER STECIFICCS. 

Tkochilus Rub Eft. T. rectir. rectricibus latcralibus vie- 
laceis, corporr ic«>taceo fuscu maculato. — Lath, Jnd. Orn, 
p 315. No. 48. 

TRocHiLtrs Ruber. — Gmcl. Syst. i, p. 490. 

McllisuGA SuRINAMENSiS. — Bris, iil. p. 701. 4. 
L'OiSEAU-MOUOIlE PoURPRE'. — Bxtff, par Sana, liii. p. 179. 
Little Broivn Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 32.— Bancr. 
Guian, p. 166. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 776. 45. 

HABITAT 

Surinamo, Guiana.— Ultra 3 poHices longa. W- 


VOL. VI. 


A A 
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THE GOLD CRAVAT 

Touh Species. 

This seems to be the first species of Marc- 
grave ; for it has a gold streak on the throat, 
which that author thus describes : “ the fore- 
side of the body is white, mixed under the 
neck with some feathers of a shining colour.” 
Brisson omits that circumstance in his eighth 
species, tliough it is formed upon the descrip- 

• CHARACTER SPKCIFICVS. 

Trochim's /..eucocastf.r. T. rcctir. viridi-auratus, sub- 
lus aibud, giiiu inaurata. — LalA, Ind* Orn, i. p« 31&. 
N<*. 4(], 

Trochilus Levcogaster.— C 7me/. Sfst. 41)5- 

Mellisi GA Cayanensis Venter ,Albo. — Bn$. iii. 
p. 707. 8. t. 36. 7. 

OiiAiNL'MBi priiiia Spedes . — Itaii Sjn. p. 82. 1* — 
p. 107. 42.—fri/L p. 166.— W. (Angi.) p. 231. 
L'OiSEAU-MOUCHK U ChAVATR DORR'Ajr— 

672. f. par Honn. liii. p. 181. . 

Larger IIu.MMiNG-BiRU.—AVuflir. Jam, p. 308. 89. t. 964. 
f.2. 

Gold turoatkd Humming-bird. — iMth. Syn. H. p. 777. 
43. 


HABITAT 


W, 


in Cayaoa, — 3| polliccn longvs. 
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tiou of Matcgrave’s first. Its length is three 
Indies and five or six lines ; all the under side 
of the body, except the gold streak on the 
fore side of the neck, is white-grey, and the 
uppet side gold-green. We shall reckon Bris- 
son’s ninth species * the female of this, there 
being no material difference between them. 

* Triiisbilus Pegaius. — Qtnel. 

MellUuga Ca^nensb, ventre griseo.— fim. 

'rhe Orey-btliied Humming-bird.— laM: 
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THE SAEPHIIIE*, 

Eleventh Species. 

It is rather above the middle size ; the fore- 
side of the neck and breast is of a rich sapphire- 
blue, with violet reflections; the throat is 
rufous ; the upper and under sides of the body 
dull gold-green; the lower belly white ; the in- 
ferior coverts of the tail rnfous ; the superior 
ones of a shining gold-brown ; the quills of the 
tail are gold-rufous, edged with brown ; those 
of the wings brown ; the bill is white, except 
the point, which is black. 

I 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TrochilIjs Sapphirinvs. T. rectir. viricli-aufatus, subtus 
aibus, cuilo inferiore violaceo-sappliirino, gula caudaque 
nifis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 313. No. 4!2. 

Trochilus Sapphirinus. — (Jmel. Si/st. i. p. 496. 

Le Saphir. — Bu/T. parSonn, liii. p. 184. 

Sapphire IIummihg-birb. — Laih. Syn. i^. 775. 39. 

HABITAT 

ill America caBdiorc. 

T. rectir. pectore sappbiniio» abdomine albo, eauda cv* 
rulco-atro nilente. * 

Lk SAPHIK.-Stf^r. vi. vat.— Lath, Syi. ii. p. W- 

39 A. 


it) (jiiiaRti. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE EMERALP-SAPPHIRE*. 

7 \celfth Specitf. 


The two rich colours which decorate this 
bird deservedly confer upon it the names of 
those precious stones. A sapphire blue covers 
the head and throat, aird melts admirably into 
the glazed emeruld-grcen, wi^h gold reflections 
that cover the breast, the stomach, the circle 
of the neck, and the back. The bird is mid- 
dle-sized ; it comes from Guadaloupe, and, we 
believe, has not hitherto been described. We 
have seen another, brought from Guiana, of 
the same bulk ; but it had not the sapphire 
throat, and tlje rest of its body was of a very 
brilliant glazejl green. Both these are deposited 

* CIIAIIACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus Biculok. T. rectir. saturate viridi-auratus, 
capite coUoffie iofcriorc sapphirinis. — Latk. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 314. No. 

Trochilus Bicolor. — Gmd. i. p. 406. 

Lb Saphir £mkrAUOK.— par ,Som. liii. p. 186. 
#AP1 >HIRe and E.MKK.VLD Hu.M.MING-DIRD. — iMtk. Sj/H. 
•i- p. 775. 40. 


lIAniTAT 

insula .^quarum Ltipiaruio. ' W. 
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,with the first in the excellent cabinet of Mau> 
duit. The last appears to be a variety, or at 
least a species nearly related to the first. In 
both, the lower belly‘ is whiter -the wing is 
brown, and exceeds not the tail, which is cut 
equally and rounded : it is black, with blue re- 
flections; their bill is pretty long, its lower 
half whitish, and upper black. 
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THE AMETHYST-EMERALD *. 

Thirteenth Species. 

This fly-bird is above the middle size; it is 
near four inches long, and its bill is eight lines. 
Its throat and the fore-part of its neck are 
emerald-green, brilliant and golden; its breast, 
its stomach, and the top of its back, are purple- 
blue amethyst of the utmost beauty : the 
lower part of the back is gold-green, on a 
brown ground; the belly is white; the bill 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus OuRiriSiA. T. rectirostris viridi-auratus, rec- 
tricibus sub«qi|alibus fusco-aureis, rcinigibus nigris, ab* 
domine caeruleo. — Lath, Ind, Orn. i. p, 311. No. 35. 
Trociiilits OURISSIA . — GmeL Syst, i. p. 494. 

Mellisuoa SuRiNAMENSis Pectore C-ekuleo. — Briss, 
iii. p. 711. 10« 

L’0iseAU*MOUCHE PoiTRINE BlEUE.— P/. Enl, 227. f. 3. 
L’EmeRavdEpAmethistb.— Buff, par Sonu^ liii. p. 1B8. 
Green-anjo-blus Humming-bird. — EJw. t. 35. f. 2. — 
Isaih, SjfH. ii. p. 766« 32. 

HABITAT 

IB Surinamo.-— Vix 4 polliccs longa. 


W. 
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blackish ; the tail velvet-black, shining like 
polished steel. To the same species we may 
refer the Green and-blue ffnmmhig-bird of Ed- 
wards, and the Bluc-treasted Surinam IJonsy- 
sucker of Brisson. It fs figured rather larger 
in Edwards, 
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THE CARBUNCLE*. 

FoJfteenth Species. 

A CARBUNCLE Fcd, Or deep ruby, is the co- 
lour of tlie throat and breast; the upper side of 
the head and neck is of a duller red ; a velvet 
black envelopes the rest of the body; the 
wing is brown, and the tail .of a deep gold- 
rufous. The bird is rather above the middle 
size; the hill, both above and below, is beset 
with feathers, through almost one half of its 
length. It was sent from Cayenne, and seems 
to be very rare. Mauduit, in whose possession 
it is, would refer it as a variety to the Topaz- 

f 

ClIARACTEIl STKCIFICUS. 

Trochilus Carbcnculus. T. rectir. sericco-niger, ver- 
tice colloque superiiis obscure riibris, coilo iiiferiorc 
pectoreque flaininco-rubris, rectricibus rufo-aureis. — LaM. 
Ind. Om, i. p. 317. No. 54. 

TkOCHILVS CaRBUNCULHS.— Gwc/. SifSf. 498. 

L'EscARBOtXLK. — Bitjf. par SotifL ]iii. p. 190. 

Carbuncle HuMMiNO-niRi).— L aM. Sj/n. ii. p. 782. 51. 

HABITAT 


in Cayana t niru9« 


W. 
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rubi/; but the difference between the topaz* 
yellow and the deep ruby on the throat of these 
two birds, seems too great to admit this clas- 
sification. In all other respects, they are very 
similar. — The preceding species, except the 
thirteenth, are new, and nofidescribed by any 
naturalist. 
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THE GOLD.G KEEN*. 

Fifupnth Species. 

This is the ninth species of Maregrave; the 
whole body; says he, is of a brilliant green, 
with gold reflections; the upper mandible is 
black, the lower rufous ; the wing is brown ; 
the tail pretty broad, and shines like polished 
steel. The total length of the bird exceeds 
somewhat three inches. The under side of the 
body has nut so much green as the back, and is 
only marked w'ith spots or waves of that co- 
lour. The female is rather smaller, as usual in 
this tribe of birds. 

• CHARACTER SPEC1FICU8. 

Trochilus Mellisvcus. T. rcctir. viridi'aurcus. rectri- 
cibus sequaiibus c{ial 3 rbeo*cicruIeis, reniigibus atroK;£riiIes> 
centibns, tibiis pennatis. — iMh, Ind. Orn. i. p. 3I3. 
No. 40. 

Trochilus Mbllisuous. — Gmel. Sj/tt. i. p. 494. 
Guainuiibi nona Species . — Rati Sj/b. p. 83. 9. — IHU, 
p. 107.-~Id. (Aagl). p. 232. ». 

Mbllisvoa Cayanbnsis. — Rris. iii. p. 704. 6. t. 36. f. 3. 
L’Oisbau-mouchb de Cayenne.— W. EuK 276. f. 3. 

Le Vert-Dorb'. — Buff, par Sonn. liii. p. 192. 

Cayenne Huumino-dird. — Lath. Spn. ii. p. 773. 37. 

HABITAT 

‘0 Cayana. — Vix 3 pollices lottfa. W. 
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THE SPOTTECr-NECKED FLY- 
BIRD 

» 

Sixteenth Species. 

This species is much related to the preced- 
iug. It is larger, and, but for that diifeceuce, 
we should have assigned it the same place. 
Brisson says that it is four, inches long, and its 
bill eleven lines: Its plumage is exactly like 
that of the preceding. 

• CUAllACTF.R SPECIFlCt’S. 

TrochiU ’8 Fimbriatvs. T. rectir. viridi-aunns, pennis 
guise juguliqne albo fiiiibriatis, x’entre eiiiorco, rectricibus 
nigro clialybeis, latenilibu!i apicc griscis.— M. Om. 
i. p. 3i2. No, 30. • 

TROcHiLt's Fimbrutcs,— fi'me/. Siint. [ p. 493. 
Mblusvga Cayancnsis OuTTi'BR NjEvio.— Brw, iii. 
p. 706. 7 t. :m», f. 2, 

LOi-srai! Mor cuK i (JorcbTacuktb'k.--2I»^. F/. W 
276, f. iw Snun. iiii. p. 103. 

SpoTTEB-.NRCKEB lIlMMlNG'MRB,— Sjfii.ii.p. 772- 
3C. 


HABITAT 


in Cayana.— 4 pollicea longa. 


W.. 
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THE EMERALD-RliTBY ♦. 

Seventeenth Species. 

This is much larger than the Carolina Ruby, 
being four inches four lines in length; its 
throat is of a sparkling ruby, or, in certain 
positions, rose-colour; its head, its neck, the 
aiiterioi" and upper psirts of its body, emerald- 
"fceu, with gold reflections ; the tail is rufous. 
It is found both in Urazil and in Guiana t. 

• CIIAllACTER SPECIFICCS. 

Trochilvs Rl’BlNEt’s. T. fpctir. viridi-aureus, gutturr 
rubino niteatr, rcctricibus rutis, exterius apicequc fusco' 
viridi-aurcq fiiiibrialis. — lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 3i;>. No. 37. 
Mellisvca BrasIliensis Uutture Rubro.— -JS m, iii. 
p.720. t.37. f. -4. 

I^’OtSEAV-MoucHEa Gorge Rovoe de Br.vsu,. — PL Enl. 
278. f. 4. 

tK Rubis-Emeravde. — I'np'. par Sunn. liii. p. 197. 
Ruby-throated Humming-bird. — J.at/i. Spn. ii. p. 7G8. 
34 . 


HABITAT 


Rwsilia, Guiaiia. W. ^ 

t This !»peru'< is one of the r.;rcst and most beautiful, 
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THE EARED FLY-BlRD^ 

Eighteenth Species. 

We apply the epithet eared to this fly- 
bird, both on account of the, remarkable co- 
lour of the tw o pencils of feathers^ which ex- 
tend behind the ears, and on account of their 
great length, which is twice or thrice that of 
the small adjoining feathers that cover the neck. 
They seem only the production of what, in all 
hiiils, cover the meatus auditorius ; they are 
soft, and thyir downy fibres not glued together. 
These are the remarks of Mauduit, and well aguee 

• * CH.SKACTER SPECI^ICUS* 

Trochilus Auritus. T. rectir. virMi-auratus, subtus 
albus, tienia infra oculos nigra, macula aurium fiuciculari 
violacea, rectricibus qiiatuor intennediis nigro-caeruleis. 
lateraiibiis albis. — iMth, Ind. Om, i. p. 311. No. 33. 
Tkochili's Auritu.s. — Cmel. Sygl. i. p. 403. 

Mecmscoa Cayanknsis Major.— Urw. iii. p. 72'1. !"• 
t. 37. f. 3. * 

L’Oiskal' • MoiJciiK a Orrillks. — Buff , par Soim . 
p. lOSK 

ViOr.KT EAKF.U IfOMMINO-HIKU. — ImIA. Sytt, li.p. 737. 


liABlTAT 

W. 


in Cayana,— pollU'C!i longus. 
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with his ingenious observation, which we 
formerly had occasion to mention, viz. that all* 
the feathers which appear superabundant, or, so 
to speak, parasite, in birds arc not peculiarities 
of structure, but merely the extension and deve- 
lopement of parts common to all the others. 
The Eared I’ly-bird is of the first magnitude, 
being four inches and a half long. Of the 
two pencils which distinguisli the ears, and 
which consist each of five or six feathers, the 
one is emerald-green, and the other amethyst- 
violet ; a streak of velvet-black stretches under 
the eye; all the fore>>part of tiie head and body 
is of a bright gold-green, which changes on the 
coverts of the tail into a very lively bright 
green ; the throat and under side of the body 
are of a fine white; of the tail o’lills, the six 
lateral ones are of the same white, the four mid- 
ones black, inclining to deep blue ; the wing 
is blackish, and the tail projects beyond it 
nearly one-third of its length. In the female, 
the pencils and the black streak under the eye 
are less distinct ; in other respects it resembles 
the male. 
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THE COLLARED ELV'-BIIID*. 

Nineteenth Species. 

This fly-bird is of the first magnitude; it is 
four inches eight lines in Icn^h ; its bill ten 
lines; its iiead, throat, and neck, of a fine 
obscure blue, glossed with green ; on the back 
of the neck, aiul.ncar the Itack, is a while half- 
colhr ; the back is gold-green ; the tail white 
at the end, and edged with black ; its two 
middle quills, and their coverts, gold-green; 
• 

* CHARACTER SPIXIFICUS. 

TkochilIs MELtivoitrs, T, rcctirogtris» lectricibus 2 
inteimcdiis iiigrisi, lalcmlibu> albis, capitc cueruleo, dorsu 
viridi, abdumiuf; aibo. — Jjatk, Jnd. Om\ p. 310. No. 34. 
Trochili's MKLLnoi.T s,— St/Jit, i. p. 49tt. 
Melliscga Si RiNAME.Niis ToR|;>t’ATA. — IJrw. iii* 
p, 713. 11. 

L'OISEAL-MOLXHK iCoLlBRI, dit La JACOBI 
PL EnL (110.^ !. *2. pni Si>nn, liii. p. 203. 

White-bellied Hummi >g-bird.— / idu;. t. 33. f. 

Lat/u St/n. ii. p. 703. 31. , 


MAIUTAT 


W. 


in SuriDamo.~-4 {Killice.^ iuiigus. 
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the breasts and sides tlie same ; the belly white. 
It is probable, on account of this distribution, 
it lias been called Jacobine. The two middle 
feathers of the tjul arc shorter tiun the rest, and 
the wing, when closed, does not project be- 
yond it. The species is found at Cayenne and 
.Surinam. 
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THE BROAD-SHitITED FLY-BIRD * 

Twentieth Species. " 

This bird and the preceding are the two 
largest of the genus. The pres|pit is four inches 
eight lines long ; all the upper side of the body 
is of a faint gold-green ; the under-side grey; 
the middle feathers of the* tail are like those of 
the back ; the lateral ones white at the tip, the 
rest of a brown, resembling polished steel. It 
is easily distinguished from the other fly-birds 
by the pro^;’berance of three or four great wing- 
quills, whose shafts appear swelled and dilated, 

* CHARACTER SPECIfICUS. 

Trochilus Latipennis. T. rectiroatris viridis, subttts 
griseus, remigibus tribus sive quatuor primortbus scapo 
maximc diJatato incurvo» rectricibus lateralibus fusco- 
nitcntibus apice albis. — Lath, hid, Orn, i. p. 310. No. 33« 
Trochiles Campylopterus. — Gmd. Syst, i. p. 439. 
L’OiseaV'Mouche ^ Larges Tuyaux. — Bi ^. PL 
672. f. 2. — Buff, par Sortn. liii. p. 206. 

Broad-shafted Humming-birp. — Lath, S^n. ii. p.^7Cft# 
30, 


HABITAT 


in Cabana ; rarior. — 4i polliccs longa. 


W. 
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bent near the middle, which gives the wing the 
shape of a broad sabre. This species is new* 
and apparently rare, and has not hitherto been 
described. We saw the sjiecimen in the cabinet 
of Mauduit, who received it from Cayenne*. 

* Sonaini ■notices this as a very rare bird, he not having 
«een mote than two or three doriug his stay in French 
Ouiana. W. 


BBS 
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THE LONG-TAILED STEEL- 
COLOURED FLY-BIRD * 

Tioenty-first Species. 

The beautiful violet-blue, which covers the 
head, throat, and neck, would seem to indicate 
an analogy to the sapphire, did not the length 
of the tail exhibit too great a difference. The 
two exterior quills are two inches longer than 
the two raid ones j the lateral ones continually 
diminish, which makes the tail very mucli 
forked. The bird is dark blue, glistening like 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus Forcipatus. T. eurvir. viridi-aureus, capite 
colloque violaceis, abdomine macula ^Iba, Cauda chal^bea 
bifurca. — .LaM. Ind, Orn. i, p. 304. No. 9, 

Trochilus Macrourus.— Syst. i. p. 487. 
Mellisuga Cayanensis Cauda Bifurca.— B m. iii* 
p. 726. 17. t. 36. f. 9. 

Guainumbi Minor Cauda Longis. &c,^Raii Syn. 

p. 83. 3. 187. 41.-~?ri//. p. 166.— Jd. {Angl.) p. 231. 3. 
L'OiSEAu-MwcHEii Longue Queue Couleur d'Acier 
Bruni. — Buff, par Sonn, liii. p. 208. 

Cayenne Fork-tailed Humming-bird. — Lath, Syn. ii- 
p. 731. 8. 


HABITAT 


in Cayana.— 6 polUccs longa» 


W. 
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burni|,shed steel ; all the body, both above and , 
below, is of a shining gold-green ; there is a 
white spot on the lower belly ; the wings, when 
closed, reach only, to the middle of the tail, 
which is three inches and three lines; the bill 
is eleven’* lines, and the total length is six 
inches. The entire resemblance between this 
description and that which Maregrave gives of 
his third species, convinces us that they are the 
same, contrary to the opinion of Brisson, who 
makes it his twentieth species. But the third 
species of Maregrave has a tail more than three 
inches long; whereas the twentieth honey- 
sucker of Brisson has it only an inch and six 
lines . and this is too wide a difference to occur 
in the same species. We shall consider the bird 
of Brisson in the following article.^ 
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THE FORKED-TAIL VIOLET 
' FLY-BIRD*. 

f 

Tteenty-second Specks. 

Besides the difference of size, which, as we 
have already remarked, obtains* between this 
and the preceding speciesj^ there is also a dif-' 
ference of colo\irs. The upper parts of the 
head and neck are brown, glossed with gold- 
gteen, whereas these glisten with blue in Marc- 
grave’s third species. In the present, the back 
and breast dre of a shining violet-blue ; in that 

. * CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

a 

Trochilus Furcatus. T. curvir. caeruleo-violaceus, v«- 
tice collo uropygioque viridi-aurcis, remigibus rectricibus- 
que nigris, cauda bifurca.— Ind. Orn, i, p. 304. 
No. 8. 

Trochilus Furcatus.— Cwe/. Spt, i, p. 486. 

Mellisuga Jamaicensis Violacea Cauda Bifurca. * 
— Brw. iii. p, 732. 20. t. 37. f. 6. 

L'Oiseau-mouche Violet ^ Queue Sourchue.— B/#. 

PI, EnL 699. 2. var. par Sonn, Hii. p. 211. 

Lesser Fork-tailed Humming-bird.— laM. St/n, ii- 
p. 751. 7. 

HABITAT 

in Jamaicai Brasilia, Cayana.— 4 poliices longus. W. 
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of Marcgrave they are gold-green. The throat 
and the lower part of the back are brilliant' 
gold-green ; the-small coverts below the wings 
are of a fine violet, the great ones gold-green ; 
their quills black : those of the tail the same ; 
the two qxterior ones are the longest, which 
makes it forked ; it is only an inch and half 
long; the bird hieashres four inches. 
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THE LONG.TAIL FtY BIRD, 

Of Gold, Green, and Blue' 
Twenty-third Species. 

The two exterior feathers of the tail of this 
fly-bird are nearly twice as long as the body, 
and project above four inches. These feathers 
and all those of the tail, o^ which the two mid- 
dle ones are very short, and not exceeding 
eight lines, are wonderfully beautiful and 
mingled, says Edwards, with reflections of 
green and of gold-blue ; the body is green ; 
the wing is purple-brown. — ^Tnis species occurs 
in Jamaica. 

* * CHARACTER SPECIFJCCUS.* 

Tbochilus Forficatus. T. curvir. Viriuis, rcctricibus 
lateralibus longissimis, pileo rectricibusque cwruleis.— 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p, 303. No. 7. 

Trochtlcs Forficatus. — Gtntl, Sy»t. i. p. 486. 
Mellisuga Jamaicensis Cauda Bifuhca. — Bris. iii 

p. 728. 18. 

L’Oiseau-mo&che k Longue Queue, Or, Vert, ei 
Bleu. — par Sotm. liii. p. 213. 

Long-tailed Green Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 63 
— Brown. Jam. p. 475. 

Fork-tailed Humming-bird. — Lath. Syn. ii. p.»730. 6. 

* HABITAT 

in JaDsuca. — 7 pollices et ultra longui. W > 
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THE BLACK LONG-TAILED 
FLY-BIRD* 

J\venty-fourth Species. 

This 6y-bird has a longer tail than any of the 
rest; the twe great feathers are four times as 
long as the body, which is scarcely two inches ; 
these are also the Iwo outermost ; their webs 
consist of parted downy fibres, and they are 
black like the crown of the head ; the back is 
gold brown-green; the fore-side of the body 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFiCUS. 

Trochilu^ Polytmus. T. curvirostris viresccns, rec- 
tricibus laterali6us longissimis, pileo rectricibusque fuscis. 
— Lath. -Ind. Orn. i. p. 302. No. 4. 

Trochilus Polytmus. — Gmel. Syst, i. p.486. 
Mellisuoa Jamaicensis Atricapilla Cauda Bi- 
FURCA. — Bril. iii. p, 729. 19 . 

L’Oiseau-mouche ^ Longue Queue Noire. — Buff, par 
Sonn. Hii. p. 215. 

Long-tailed Humming-bird. — Alb. 49. 

Long-tailed Black-cap H. Bird.— B'/w. t. 34. — Bancr. 
Oman. p. 1G9. 

Black-capped H. Bird.— L«M. Hyn. ii. p. 748. 4. 
habitat 


ia America anstraliori, Jamaica. — 9| poUices longus. W. 
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green ; the wings purple>brown. Albin’s figure 
is a very bad one, and he was much mistaken 
in supposing this to be the smallest species in 
the genus ; though he says that he found it in 
Jamaica in its nest, which consisted of cotton. 

We find, in the Essay on the Natural History 
of Guiana, mention of a little humming-bird 
mlA a him crest. We are unacquainted with 
it ; and the account of it, and indeed of two 
or three others, is insufficient to ascertain their 
species. We may, however, be convinced that 
the genus of these handsome birds is still richer 
and more multiplied in nature than we have de- 
lineated it. 




C OI<ZOiaS,ME THE HATlTRAt AtJCK. 
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THECOLIBRI* 

Whei^ nature bestowed beauty so lavishly! 
on the fly-birds, she neglected Q^t their kin* 
idred tribe, thb Colibris. Both inl^d^j^sg the! 
same climate, fbshioaed after the same model,! 
and decorated by till same brilliancy: of ^plune* 
age ; the same vivacity, the satno perpeCnal Gut- 
ter of action, and tVse Same habits and ecohtHh'y. 
As their resemblance is so entire they hi^e 
often been confounded under the same zfamef 
that of Colibri is adopted from the language of 
the Caribbees. Maregrave applies to bodr in-^ 
differently the Brazilian appellation, ChMinuniin. 
^t they are distinguished by an obvious and 
permanent charaji^ter: in the Colibris the bill 
is ecuial and taper, inflated slightly near tlie 
end„ ^d not* straijg^t, ,as in the fly-birds, but 
curved throughout^ and longer also In propor- 
tion;; further, the neat and slender formof tbe 
Colibris seems to be more lengthened thanT that 
of the fly-birdS;j^^and"^y are iii general larger 
yet t^e arg^^ei^e Httle.Ciolibri^ smaller 

have the common name of GuamumH : in Guiana, the Colibri 
is called in the dialect of Garipana Toukouki •• and) according 
to Seba, certain tribes of Indians term it Rondgtt, 
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THE COLIBRT. 


Tanged below the creepers, though they differ 
fn the shape and length of their bill ; in* the 
number of the feathers of their tail, tliere being 
ten in the former and twelve in the latter ; and 
in the strueture of their tongue, which is sim- 
ple in the latter, but in the former divided into 
two semi-cylindrical portions, as iii the fly- 
bird. 

All naturalists agree that the Colibris and 
fly - birds have the same manner of living. 
It has, indeed, been denied that either of these 
tribes feed on the honey of flowers *. But the 
reasons already adduced ccmvince us that this 
assertion is unfounded ; and the general resem- 
blance of these birds corroborates the evidence 
that their mode .of subsisting is the same. 

It is no Iqgs. difficult to breed the young of 
the Colibri than those of the fly-bird j they are 
as delicate, and confinement proves equally fa- 
tal to them. The parents have b^^en ss?en, hur- 
ried on by the audacity of affeejion, to rush 
with food for their progeny into the very 
hands of the plunderer. Labat relates an in- 
stance of this, M'hich deserves to be quoted. 
“ I showed,” says he, “ to Father Montdidier 
a nest of Colibris, which was placed on a shed 
near the house. He carried it off with the 
young, when they were about fifteen or twen* 
ty days old, and put them in a cage at his room 

vdew, vl’.tvc the cock and hen continued to 


♦ Journal de Physique^ Jautier 1778. 
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fcfeU them, and grew so tame that they scarcely 
eve: left the room ; and though not shut in the 
cage, nor subjected to any restraint, they used 
to eat and sleep with their brood. I have often 
seen all the four sitting upon Father Montdi- 
dier’s finger, singing, as if they had been perch* 
ed upon u branch. He fed them with a very 
fine and almost limpid paste, made with bis- 
cuit, Spanish wine, and sugar. They dipt their 
tongue in it, and when their appetite was satis- 
fied they fluttered and chanted. ... I never saw 
any thing more lovely than those four pretty 
little birds, which «flew' about the house, and 
attended the call of their foster-father 

Maregrave, who does not discriminate the 
Colibris from the fly-birds, mentions them as 
having only a feeble cry, and no travellers 
ascribe so:ig to them. Thevet and Ixry alone 
assert of their gonambouch that it chants so as 
to rival l^hc nightingale f ; for it is from them 

• “ lie preserved them in this way five or six months, and 
we hoped soon to see them breed, ivhen Father Montdidier, 
having one night forgotten to tie the cage in which they 
roosted by a cord that hung from the ceiling, to keep them 
from the rats, had the vexation in tlie morning to find llial 
they were disappeared : they had l)ecn devoured." — Labat, 
Nouveau Voyage aux lies de I'Ameriquc, Paris, 1722, t. iv. 
p. 14. 

t “ But, as a singular curiosity, and as a masterpiece ot 
littleness, we must not omit a bird which tlie savages call 
gonmbouci, of a whitish and shining plumage, wbieb, though 
not larger than a hornet, excels in song ; insomuch, that this 
diminutive creature, scarcely stirring from the great millet, 
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tliat Coreal and some others have repeated the 
same. But it is most likely a mistake ; the go* 
nambouch, or little bird of Lery, which has a 
whituh shining plumage, and a clear distinct voice, 
is the sugar-bird, or some other, and not the 
Colibri, whose notes form, according to Labat, 
only a sort of pleasant hum. * 

It does not appear that the Colibris advance 
so far into North America as the fly-birds; at 
least Catesby says that he saw only one species 
of these in Carolina. And Charlevoix, who 
pretends that he found a fly-bird in Canada, 
confesses that he never sa^v there a Colibri *. 
Yet it is not the ‘cold that prevents it from vi- 
siting that province in the summer, since it 
seeks a cool temperature at a considerable 
height amon^ the Andes. M. de la Condamine 
never saw Colibris more numerous than in the 
gardens of Quito f, where the climate is not 
hot. Tliey prefer, therefore, a warmtli,,of twen- 
ty or twenty-one degrees J ; whefe, in a perpe- 
tual round of pleasures and joys, ^hey fly from 

which the Americans name axati, or other great plants, has 
its bill and throat always open. If one did not repeatedly 
see and hear, he would hardly be persuaded that from so 
slender a body cyuld proceed notes so clear, so liquid, and 
so loud, as not to yield to those of the nightingale .” — Voyagt 
fiu Bresil, par Jean de Ijcry. Paris, 1578, p. 175. The same 
fact is mentioned by Thevet . — Siiigularitit de la France An- 
tiirtique. Paris, 1558. p. 04. 

Hist, de Saint Doiuiuguc. Ptirh, 1730, t. i. p. 33. 

t Voy. de la Candainine. Paris, 1745, p. 171. 

X i. e. 77° or 79’’ of Fahrenheit. 
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the expanded blossom to the opening bud, and 
whera the harmonious year for ever invitee 
them, by its enchanting mildness, to love and 
fruition 

* There are no humming-birds in Africa, or in any part of 
the old contjnent. Sonnini asserts, that what travellers have 
taken for these birds in the hot climates of our hemisphere 
are woodpeckers^ or creepers. W. 
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THE TOPAZ COLIBRi 

4 

first Species. 

As smallness was the most striking character 
of the fly-birds, wc began with the smallest : 
but that property not being so conspicuous in 
the Colibris, we shall resume the natural order 
of magnitude. The Topaz appears, exclusive of 
the two long shafts that extend from its tail, to 
be the largest of the genus ; we should also call 
it the most beautiful, did not all these brilliant 
birds rival each other, and bewilder the ima- 

^ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilu^ Pella. T. curvirostris ruber, , rectricibui 
intermediis loiigissiinis, corpore rubro, tapitc fuscOt gula 
aurata uropygioque viridi. — Lath, Ind, •Orn, i. p. 302. 
No. 2« 

Trochilus Pella. — Gmcl, Syst, i, p. 485. 

POLYTMUS SURINAMENSIS LoNGICAUDUS RuBER.— 
Bris. iii. p. 890. 15. 

Le CoLiBRi Topaze. — Buff, PI, Enl, 590.1. — Buff, par 
Sonti, liii. p. 256. 

Long-tailed Red Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 32. 

Topaz Humming-bird. — Lath, Sy7^. ii. p. 746. 2. 


HABITAT 


W. 


ill Suriiiamo.— 8 pollices loogus. 
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gination amid the blaze of their charms. Its 
form is delicate, slender, elegant, and rather 
. smaller than the common creeper; its total 
length, from the point of the bill to the end of 
the true tail, being nearly six inches— the two 
long shafts project two inches and a half be- 
yond it; the throat,, and the fore side of the 
neck, decorated by the most brilliant topaz 
mark; that colour viewed obliquely changes 
into gold-green, and from below it appears pure 
green ; a hood of soft black covers the head, 
a tliread of the same black incloses the topaz 
mark; the breast, the neck, the top of the 
back, are of a finer deep purple the belly is of 
a still richer purple, and dazzling with red and 
gold reflections ; the shoulders and the Ipwer 
part of the back are orange-rufous ; the great 
quills of the wing, violet-brown; the little 
quills, rufous ; the colour of the superior and 
inferior covjerts of the tail, gold-green ; the la- 
teral quills rufous, the two middle ones purple- 
brown ; these jJroJect into two long shafts, 
which are webbed with a small edging a line 
broad on each side ; these long shafts, in their 
^natural position, cross each other a little be- 
yond the tail, and then diverge ; they^ drop in 
moulting, and the male to which they belong 
Would then resemble the female, were he not 
discriminated by other characters. The female 
has not the topaz breast, but only a slight trace 
of red; and in place of the fine purple and 
flame-rufous of lie male’s plumage, almost all 

VOL. VI. cc 
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that of the female is gold-green : in both, the 
feet are white 

* According to Sonnini,, these birds are found on thd 
banks of rivers in French Guiana, but more frequently in the 
Ulterior of tiie country, where, during the summer, he often 
saw them in considerable numbers. They perf.h on the low 
branches of the trees which hang over the river, and, in fly* 
ing, raise the surface of the water like swallows. W. 
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THE GARNET ♦. 

Second Species. 

Ir 

The cheeks as far as under the eye, the sides 
and lower part of the neck and throat to the 
breast, are of a fine brilliant garnet ; the upper 
side of the head and back, and the under side 
of the body, are of a soft black ; the tail and 
wings of the same cdiour, but ornamented with • 
gold-green. The bird is five inches long, and 
the bill ten or twelve lines. 

* Trocuilvs Gbanatinus, Vvt 4 A *— Ltth . 


CCS 
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THE WHIXE-SHAFT-. 

Third Specks. 

Of all the colibris, this has the longest bill, 
which is twenty lines : the feathers of the tail, 
next the two long shafts, are also the longest, 
and the lateral ones continually decrease, to the 
two outermost, which are the shortest, and this 
gives the tail a pyramidlcal shape; its quills 
have a gold gloss on a grey and blackish 
ground, with a whitish edge at the point, and 
the two shafts are white through the whole 
projecting partious ; all the upper side of the 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

* 

• 

Trochilus SUPERCIT 4 IOSUS. T. curviVostris fuscus nitens, 
rectricibtts intermediis longis, abdomiire subiiicarnato^ su> 
percHiis albis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i, p. 302. No. 3. 
Trochilus Supkrciliosus,— GW. Si/st, i. p. 436. 
PoLYTMUs Cayanensis Longicauous.-— JS ris. iii. p. 686 . 
13. t.3&.f.6. 

Le Colibri k Longue Queue de Cayenne.—?/. BnL 
600. f. 3. • 

Le Brin Blanc.— pur -Sonn. liiL p, 264. 
Supercilious Humming-bird.— laM. Syn, ii. p. 747#3* 

HABITAT 
in Ca||pa.-*Vix pollices 6 longus, 
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back and head, gold-colour ; the wing violet- 
brown ; and the under side of the body white- 
grey 

* The female differs from the male in having a shorter 
beak, and wanting the two long shafts. The young male has 
a russet breast and a white tail^ except the two middle fea- 
thers. W. 
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The ZITZIL, or DQ’n’ED COLIBRI 


Fourth Species. 


ZiTZit is contracted for Hoitzitzil, which is 
the Mexican nauie of this bird. It is pretty 
large; its wings blackish, marked with white 
points on the shoulders and back ; the tail is 
, brown, and white at the ‘tip. This is all we 
can gather from an ill-written description of 
Hernandez’s editor f. He subjoins that he got 
his inforniatio'n from one Father Aloaysa ; and 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus Punctulatus. T, curvir. viridi-aurcus, tec- 
tricibus alarum coiloque inferiore aibp madiialis, reciri- 
cibus fusco-viresceiitibus apice albis. — Lath, Im, Orn, i. 
p. 306. No. 15. * 

Trochilus Punctulatus. — Gmel, Si/st, i, p, 488. 
PoLYTMus Punctulatus. — Bris. iii. p. 669. 2. 

Le Zitzil, ou CoLiBRi PicgUETjf'. — Buff, par Sonn, liii. 

p. 266. 

Hoizit-ziltototl. — Fernand, Mex, p. 705. 

Spotted Humming-bird. — Lath, Syn, ii. p. 755. 13. 

• 

habitat 


in Mexico.— 5^ pollices longus. 
t Jo^ab. Linceas. 


W. 
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that the Peruvians call the same bird pilleo, and. 
that living upon the juice of flowers, it prefers 
that of the thorny tribes *. 

* In another part of his workf Hernandez gives the names 
of several species of Fly-birds and CoUbris, without charac- 
terising any tliese names are, (Quetzal Hoitzitzillin, Zochio 
Hoifzitzillin, Xiiilks Hoitzitzillin, Tozcacoz Hoitzitzillin, Yotac 
Hoitzitzillin, Tenoc Hoitzitzillin; whence it appears that 
Uoitziililiin is the generic name. 
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THE BLUE-SHAFT* 

Fifth Speeki. , 

According to Scba, whom Klein and Bris- 
son have followed in reckoiiiug this a species 
of colibri, the two long projections of feathers 
which decorate its tail are of a fine blue; the 
same colour, only deeper, ^covers the stomach 
‘and fore-part of the head; the upper side of 
the body and of the wings is light-green ; the 
belly cinereous. It is one of the largest co- 
libris, and almost equal to the epicurean war- 
bler. Seba’s I'i'gure represents it as a creeper, 
and that author seems to have never observed 

• I 

•character SPEClrtCUS. 

TROCHlirs CyanuRUS. T. curvir. Tkidis» subfus cinereo- 
griseus, capite anteriore collo inferiore rectricibusque 
duahus intermediisiloiigis&iinis csiruieis. — Latk^ Ind, Ora, i* 
p. 303. No. 6. # 

Tbochilos Cyanubus*— C wf/. St/st, L p. 485. 

POLYTMUS McXICANBS LONGlCAUDIIS.-~j6m. iii. p. 086- 

14. 

Le Brin per Sonn. liii. p. 168. • 

Blue-tailed Humming-bird.— Spn. ii. p. 740. 5. 

HABITAT 

Ib Mexidb.— poUiccs loogU9. 
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the three shades in the form of the bill whidh 
discriminate these three tribes, the fly-birds,* 
the colibris, and the creepers. Nor is he more 
fortunate in displaying bis erudition ; he ap- 
plies to this colibri the Mexican r\zme yayauh- 
quitototl, which, in Fernandez, denotes a bird of 
the size 6f a stare. But such errors are trifling 
in comparison of those into which naturalists 
are led by the collectors of curiosities, wlio 
value nothing but the glitter of their cabinets. 
To find an instance, we need not step aside ; 
Seba mentions colibris from the Moluccas, 
from Macassar, ainl from Bali, not knowing 
that this tribe of birds is peculiar to the new 
world. Brisson copies the mistake, and de- 
scribes three species of colibris from the East 
Indies. These are undoubtedjy creepers, the 
brilliancy of whose colours, and the names 
tsioei and kakopit, which Seba translates littk 
kings qfjioivers, have suggested the colfbri. No 
traveller acquainted with natural history has 
found colibris in the old continent ; and what 
Francis Cauche says of the subject is too ob- 
scure to merit att|ntion *. 

• III his accottot of Madagascar, P</m, 1651, p. 137, bor- 
rowing the name and the habits of the cedibri, he ascribes 
them to ai little bird of this island. It is probably by a si- 
milar abuse of names, that Jly-bird occurs in the voyages ot 
the company, applied to a bird of the Coromandel coast, 
which is indeed very small, and is elsewhere called tati.—lle- 
cueii (ie Voyagts qui ont servi < 1 1 'etablissemeut de ia Cwipugnie 
dts Indes. Amsterdam, 1702, t. vi. p. 513. 
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The GREEN-and-BLACK COLIBRI*, 

Sirth Species, , 

It is rather more than four inches long; its 
bill, thirteen lixies ; its Tread, neck, and back, 
are gold-colour and bronze ; the breast, the bel- 
ly, the sides of the body, and the legs, are shin- 
ing black, with a light-reddish reflection ; a lit- 
tle white bar crosses the lower belly, and an- 
other of gold-green, glistening with lively blue, 
intersects transversely the top of the breast; 
the tail is velvet-black, with the blue gloss of 
polished steel, lit is said that tlie female may 
be distinguished in this species by the want of 
* « 

* CHARACTJCK SPECrFlfcuS. 

Trochilus lIoLOSKUiCEUS. T. curvir. viridis^ rectricibus 
'dcqualibus supra nigris, fascia jTectorali derulea, abdomine 
nigro. — Lath, Ltd, Orn, i. p. 305. 14*. 

Trochilus Holoserickus. — i. p. 491. 
PoLYTMUS Mexicanus. — Bris. iii. p.076, 7. t. 35. f. 2. 

Lk Colibri Vert kt Noir. — Buff, par Sunn, liii. p. 271- 
Black-bellied Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 36. — Banct. 
Guian, p. 169.-^Lath. Syn. ii. p. 754. 12. • 

HABITAT 

• * 

in Mexico, Guiana.— 4 J pollices longus. * 
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the white spot on the lower belly. The bird 
found both in Mexico and in Guiana. Brisson* 
refers to this species thc/7»w auricoma Mexicava 
of Seba, which is indeed a colibri ; but his de- 
scription is so vag[ue and indefinite, as to apply 
e<}ually to them all. 
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THE TUFl’ED COLIBRI* 

1 

Seventh Species. 

Brisson finds this also in Seba’s catalogue. 
I am generally averse to form species on the 
indications, so often defective, of that com- 
piler; but the characters of the present seem 
sufficiently distinct to be adopted. “ This lit- 
tle bird,” says Seba, “ has a fine red plumage, 
blue wings ; two .long feathers project from the 
tail ; and on its head there is a tuft which is 
very long in proportion to its thickness, and 
falls back on- the neck ; the bill is long and 
curved, including a small bifid tongue, which 
serves to suck the flowers.” 

Brisson measuring Seba’s figure, which is not 
of much account, found nearly five inches six 
lines to the end of the tail. 

* CHAUACTF.R SPKCIFICUS. 

Tuochilus Paradiseus. T. curvirostris ruber, alls c«ru' 
leis, capite cristato, rcctricibus inlirrmediis longissimii. — 
Lath. Jnd. Oni, i. p. 301. No. 1. 
l’uf)CHlLUS Pajiaoiseus.— Omel. Syat. i. p. 434. 
Por.YTMVJs Mrxicanus Longicaudus Ruber Ceis- 
TATUS. — Bris, iii. p. 692. 10. ^ 

Lr CoLiBRi Huppe'. — par Bonn. liii. p.270. 
Pauadisb Humming-bckb. — Lath, Spn. ii. p,745. 1. 

HABITAT 

in Mexico.— 8^ pollices loogus, 
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THE VIOLET*TAILED COLIBRI *. 

f 

Eighth Species, 

• 

The bright pure violet which paints the tail 
of this colibri discriminates it from the rest: 
the four middle feathers of the tail are of a vi- 
olet colour, melted under brilliant reflections of 
gold-green; the six outer ones, viewed from 
below, present a white point, with a violet spot 
that surrounds a space of dark-blue like burn- 
ished steel ; all the aiudcr side of the body is 
richly gilded in the front-view, and when held 
obliquely it appears green ; thc'^ving, as in all 
these birds, is brown, verging on violet ; the 

* CKARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Teochilus Nitidus. T. curvir. viridi-auratus, subtus 
albiis, gula media fusco-viridi, cauda violacea, rectricibus 
tribtts exterioribus apice albis. — Lath, lad, Om, i. p, 305. 
No. 13. # 

TaocHti.vs Albvs.— G me/. Syst. i. p. 483. 

Le Colibri ^ Qvevb Tiolettb. — Buff. tP/. Enl. 671. f. 2. 
-—Buff, par Sonn. liii. p. 275. 

VroLET-TAILBS UVMMING-BIRO. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 754. 
11 . 


HABITAT 

w Cayam.— 6 polUcas longiu. 


W. 
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sides of the throat are white, and in the middle 
• there is a longitudinal streak of hrown mixed 
with green ; the sides are coloured with the 
same; the breast and belly are white. This 
species is pretty large, it being five inches; and 
it has one of the longest bills, which is sixteen 
lines. 
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THE GREEN -THROATED CO- 
LIITRI * 


Ninth Species. 


A STREAK of very bright emerald-green is 
traced on the throat of this colibri, which 
falls, spreading on the fore side of the neck; 
there is a black spot on the breast ; the sides of 
the throat and neck are rufbus, mixed wifli 
white ; the belly is pure white ; the upper side 
of the body, and of the tail, dull gold-green ; 
below the tail, are the same violet, white and 
burnished steel spots, as in tlit? violet^tailed co- 

, * CHARACTER SPECIflCUS. , 

Trochilus G CLARIS. T. curvir. viridi-aureus, collo 
subtus smaragdino lateribus rufo, abdominc albo, pectori$ 
macula nigra. — Lath. Lid, Oru, i. p. 306. No. 16. * 

Trochilus Maculatus. — Gmel, Sj/st, i. p. 488. 

Le Colibri k Gorge Verte dk Cayenne.—?/. Enl , 
671. f. 1. 

— — ^ Cray ATE Verte. — BUjf, par Bonn, liii. 

p. 377. 

wReen-throated Humming-bird. — Lath,Sj/n, ii. p.756« 
HABITAT 


in Mexico. 


W. 
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libri. These two species appear analogous, and 
^liey are of the same size, but the bill of the 
Green-throatetl Colibri is not so long. We 
saw in j\Iauduit’s cabinet a colibri of the same 
<limensioiis, with the upper side of the body 
faintly tinged with green-and-gold on a black* 
ish-grey ground, and all the fore-pait of the 
body rufous, which seems to us the female. 
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THE CARMINE -THROATED CO- 
LIBRI* 

Tenth Species. 

It is four inches and a half in length ; its 
hill thirteen lines, much curved, and therefore 
analogous to that of the creepers, as Edwards 
remarks ; the throat, the cheeks, and all the 
fore-part of the neck, carmine red, with a ruby- 
lustre; the upper side of thc.head, body, aotl 
tail, of a soft blackish-brown, with a slight 
fringe of blue on the edge of die feathers; a 
deep gold-green shines on the wings ; the in- 
ferior and superior coverts of tjjc tail arc of a 
line blue. This bird was brought from Surinam 
into England. 

* » 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

« 

Trochilus Jugularis. T. curvir. cicrulesceas, rectrici- 
bus aequalibus, ^euis colloque subtus suDguiiieis. — Laik^ 
Ind, Orn, i. p. 305. No. 12. 

Trochilus Jugularis . — CmeL Si/st, i. p. 489. 

Le CoLiBRi a Gorge Carmin. — Buff, par Sonn. liii. 
p. 279. 

Rkd-breasted Humming-bird. — Edw. t. 289. f. 1. — 
'Lath. Spn. ii. p. 753. IQ. 

HABITA*? 

in Surinamo. — 4} pollices longus. W . 

you VI. 


V P 
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THE VIOLET COLIBRI*^ 

« 

Eleventh Species. 

9 

It is foua* inches and two lines in length ; its 
bill eleven lines; the whole head, neek, and 
belly, covered with purple-violet, which is 
brilliant on the throat and on the fore-side of 
the neck, an<l diluted ou all the rest of the 
bpdy with a mixture of v’elvet-black ; the wing 
is gold-green ; the tail the same, with a chang- 
ing reflection of black. It is found in Cayenne j 
its colours resemble those of the garnet co- 
libri ; but the difference of size is too great to 
admit of their being classed together. 

4, * CIIABACTEll SPECIFICUS. , 

t 

TrocHILCS VtOLACElis. T. curvir. atro-violaceus, gutturc 
pectoreque violaceo-uitcntihus, alls caulaque viridi-aureis, 
rectricibus atro coutaraiiiatis.— XaM. Ind. Ora. i. p. 30(». 
No, 17. 

Trochilus Violaceps. — Gmtl. Syst, i. p.488. 

PoLYTMUS Cayanensis Violaceos. — Brit. iii. p. 083. 11- 
t. 35. f. 3. . 

Le Colibri Violet. — Buff, par Sonn. liii. p. 281. — PI. £«/. 
600. f. Z. 

Violet Humming-bird.— Syn. ii. p. 766. 16, 

♦ 

HABITAT 


in Cayana. — poll, longus. 


W 
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THE GREE^J GORGET*. 

Twelfth Species. 

It is rather larger than the violet-tailed co- 
iibri, but its bill is not so long ; all the fore- 
part and sides of the neck, with the lower part 
of the throat, emerald-green ; the top of the 
throat, or the small portion beneath the bill> 
of a bronze colour; the breast velvet-black^ 
tinged with dull-blue ; green and gold appear 
on the flanks, and cover all the upper side of 
tlie body; the belly white; the tail purple- 
blue, with the reflection of burnished steel, and 
exceeds not the wing. We conceive the female 
to be another colibri of the same size and dis- 
tribution of colours, except that the green, on 

* CHARACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus Pkctoralis. T. curvir. virldis nitens, collo 
inferiore Tiridi^ pectore nigro, abdomine albo, cauda cha- 
lybeo purpurascente. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 306. No. 18. 
Trochilus Gramineus. — Gm^l, Syst, i. p,* 488. 

Lr Hausse-col Vert. — Buff, par Sonn, liii. p. 183. 
Black-breasted llvMWHG-BiBV.—Lath, Syn. ii. p.7b6. 
16. 


habitat 

cum co&generibus.-^O pollices longus. 


W. 


PP s 
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THE GREETif GORGET. 


.the fore-part of the neck, is intersected by^ two 
white streaks, and that the black, on the 
throat, is neither so broad nor so deep. These 
two birds are in the adfairable scries of colibris 
and fly-birds in Dr. Mauduit’s cabinet *. 

• We learn, from Vieillot, that the Green Gorget conti- 
nues near the houses in St. Domingo as long as the trees are 
in flower ; and that it prefers perching on a dry separate 
branch, where it often ex]»ands its tail in a semicircular 
shape. Vieillot says he never heard it sing, but that it makes 
a continual noise, when in season. It drives other birds from 
the tree where it nestles. It lays two eggs. W. 
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THE RED COLLAR* 


. Thirteenth Species. 

This is of the middle size, being four inches 
and five or six lines in length ; on the lower 
and fore-part of the neck, there is a handsome 
red half-collar, of considerable breadtii; the 
back, the neck, th^ bead, the throat, and the 
breast, are of a bronze and gold-green ; the two 
middle feathers of the tail are of the same co- 
lour; the eight others are white, and this is 
the character by which Edwards discriminates 
the bird. 


? CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. . 

TPhochilos Leu(;i]Ri;s. T. curvir. viridi-aureus, rectrici- 
bus aequalibus albis, coiiari rubro. — Lath. Ind. Oru. i. 
p. 307. No, 10. 

Trochilus Leucurus.— G we/. Spt . i. p. 487. 

PoLYTMUs Svrinamensis. — Bm. iii. p. 674. 6. 

Lr Collier Rouge. — Buff. PI, Enl. 600. f. 4. — Biff, par 
Som . liii. p. S86. * 

White-tailed Humming-bird. — Edw, t. 2&6. — Lath, 
6>n. ii. p.757.17. 


HABITAT 

in Svrinamo. — 4^ pollices longus. 


W. 
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THE BLACK PLASTRON*. 


Fourteenth Species. 

The throat, the fore-side of the neck, the 
breast, and the belly, of this colibri, are of the 
most beautiful velvet-black ; a streak of bril- 
liant blue rises from the corners of the bill, and 
descending over the sides of the neck, separates 
*the black plastron, or breast-piece, from the 
rich gold-green with which all the under sur- 
face of the body is covered; the tail is of a 

* QIARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilus Mango. T. curvir. viridis nitciis, subtus ater, 
rectricibus siibaequalibus ferrugineis.—LaM,. Ind, Orn. i« 
p. 307. No. 20. , • 

Trochilus Mango.—Gotc/. Syst, i. p. 491. 

Guainumbi Minor, Rostro NiGRo.~Raw Si/n, p. 03. 5. 
— W^i7/. p. 167. 5. 

PoLYTMUS Jamaicensis.— iii. p. 679. 8. t. 35. f. 1. 
Le Colibri du MEXiguE.--?/. EuL 680. f. 2.— dc la Ja 
MAIQUE.— / d. f. 3. 

Le Plastron* Noir. — Buff, par Sonit, liii. p. 286. 

Mango Humming-bird.— iii. t. 49. b.— LaM. Sj/n- ii. 
p. 758. 18. 

HABITAT 

in Mexico, Brasilia, insula Domioicensi.— 4 poUices et ultra 
longus. W. 
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jjuiple-brown, glossed with shining violet, and 
eacli quill is edged with the blue of burnishccl 
steel. These colours resemble those of Marc- 
grave’s fifth species, »only the bird is rather 
smaller : it is four inches long ; the bill one 
jneb. ; the tail eighteen lines. It is found equally 
iu Brazil, in St. Domingo, and in Jamaica. 
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THE WHITE PLASTRON* 

fc 

Fifteenth Species. 

All the under side of the body, from the 
throat to tlie lower belly, is white pearl-grey ; 
the upper side of the body is gold-green ; the 
tail is white at the tip, then crossed by a bar 
of black burnished steel, agjil after that by one 
of purple-brown ; and it is black, with a blue 
steel cast at its origin. It is four inches long, 
and its bill an inch. 

* CHAIUCTEll SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilcs M a RGAR lTACF.es, T. curvir. viridis iiitens, 
suhhis*tnargaritaceo.caDu», caiida basi chaljbea, medio 
purpureo-fusca, ad apicem fascia fusca apice alba.— 
hid. Orn. i. p. 308. No, 24, * 

Trochilu.s Mauoaritaceos,— Gmc/. Si/tf. i. p. 490. 

Le Colibri de .St, Dominguk,— iV. Enl. C80. f, 1. 

Le Plastron Blasc,- Buff, par Smm. liii. p. 201. 
Grey-necked Hummjng-bird.— La/i Sp, ii, p. 761- 
« 

HABITAT 

w 


in insula Dominicensi, — 4 pollices longns. 
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THE BLUE.COLIBRI* 

Sixteenth Species, 

• 

It is strange that Brisson, who never saw this 
bird, should follow the vague, inaccurate ac- 
count of Seba, instead of the description of 
Dutertre. The wings and tail are not blue, as^ 
Brisson represents, but black, as Father Duter- 
tre mentions, and iijdeed according to the ana- 
logy of all the birds of this tribe. The whole 
of the back is azure ; the head, the throat, and 
the fore-part of the body, as far as the middle 
of the belly, are velvet crimson, which, if held 
in different positions, is enriched with a thou- 
sand beautiful reflections. Dutertre only adds, 
that it is about half the size of the lit lie :crowned 
'wren. The figure of Seba, which Brisson seems 
to take, rep relents a creeper. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trochilcs Cyaneus. T.curvir. coccineo sericeus, dorso 
CKTuleo, all's nigris. — iMth. Jmi. Oni. i. p. 300. No. 2d. 
Trochilus Vknusti.ssimus. — Gmel. i. p. 400. 

PoLYTMUS MexicaM'S Cyaneus. — C m?, iii. p. 081. 3. 
hE CoLIBRI Bi,KU, — Buff, par Simii. iiii. p. 293. 
Crimson-hrad.vi) Blce Humming-bird. — Lath. Syn, 
>i. p. 702. 23. 


ia Mexico. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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THE PEAHL-GREEN 

Sefoenteenth Species. 

This is one of the smallest of the tribe, and 
hardly exceeds the crested fly-bird ; all the 
upper side of the head, body, and tail, are of 
a faint gold-green, which is intermixed, on the 
sides of the neck, and mo^e and more on the 
throat, with pfcarl white-grey; the wing is 
brown, as in the rest, and tinged with violet ; 
the tail is white at the end, and of the colour of 
polished steel below. 

* CHARACTEE SPECIFICUS. 

TROCHKiUS Dominicus. T. curvir. viridis ifitens, subtus 
subcinereus, rectricibus medio ferrugineis, apicealbis.— 
I/ith. lad. Om. i. p. 309. No. 26. * 

Trochilus Dominicus.— Gwf/. Syst. i. p. 489. . 
POLYTMDS Dominicensis.— B ri*. iii. p. 672. 4. t. 35. f.4. 
Le V EBT Peri.e'.— Bi#. par Sam. liii. p. 296. 

St. Domingo Humming-biru. — iMh . Syn. ii. p. 762. 24. 

HABITAT 


in insula Dominicensi. — 4 et ultra pollices longus. W 
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THE RUSTY-BEl^LIED COLTBRI 

Eighteenth Species. 

This is the fourth species of Marcgrave, and 
must be very small, since he says that it is in- 
ferior to the third, which he had formerly stated 
as the least. All the upper side of the body is 
gold-green ; all the under side rusty-blue ; the 
tail is black, with green reflections, and tie 
point is white ; the lower mandible is yellow at 
its origin, and black to the extremity; the feet 
are yellowish-white. 

* CHAKACTKll SPECIFICUS. 

T.ROCHiLiiS Brasiliknsis. T. viridi-aureus, smbtus albo 
rufescetis, cauua nigricaiitC'viridi apice aibo, tibiis penna- 
tis. —LflM. 0/7/, i, p, 30G. No. 23. 

Trochilus Hirsutus. — Gmel. Si/st, i. p. 490. 

PoLYTMUS Brasiliensis. — Btis. iii. p. 670. 3. 
GvAiNUMBi Minor IIostro Incurvo. — RaiiSi/n. p. 83. 

4. — fVilL p. 166. 4. — Id, {^ngL) p. 234. 4. 

Lb Colibri Ventre Roussatrk. — Bujf\ par Sonn, liii. 
p. 296. 

Rufous-bellibd Humming-bird,— LflM. ii. p. 760. 

21 . 


HABITAT 


Brasilia. 


W. 
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THE LITTLE COLIBRI*. 

Nineteenth Species. 

This is the last and smallest of all the Co* 
libris ; it is only two inches and six lines in 
length ; its bill eleven lines, and its tail twelve 
or thirteen ; it is entirely gold-green, except 
tjie wing, which, is violet or brown : there is a 
small white spot on the lower belly, and a small 
border of the same colour on the feathers of the 
tiiil, broader on the two outer ones, which it 

* CHARACTEli SPECIFICUS. 

TftocHifcUS Thaumantias. T. curvir. viridit niteus, rec- 
tricibus aequalibus albo iiinbriatis, extidia exterius aiba.*- 
Jjitk, Ind, Onu i p. 30R. No. 27. • 

Trochilus THAUMANTIAS.—Gwf/. Syst. i. p. 480. 
Guainumbi Minor Toto Corporb Aureo. — jRaii Syn. 

p. 83 (i,--WUL p. 167. 

PoLYTMUS.~-Bri5. iii. p. 667. 1. 

Lf. Petit K Enl 600. f. 1.— pw" 

Honn, liii. p. 3b0. 

Admirable Humming-bird.— Io/A. Syn ii. p. 768. 25* 
HABITAT # 

W. 


in Brasilia,— poHices longRs. 
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half covers. Marcgrave again stops to admir,e 
the brilliant plumage with which nature has. 
decked these charming birds. The Little Co- 
libri in particular, he observes, dazzles like 
the sun *. 

In £ummd spkmkt ut soL 
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THE PARROT*!. 

The animals which man has the most ad- 
mired, are those that seem to participate of 
his nature. He is struck with wonder as 
often as he traces lus external form in the ape, 
or hears his voice imitated by the Parrot ; and, 
in the first moments of his surprise, he is disposed 
to rank them above the rest of the brutes. 
These animals have fixed eA^en the stupid atten- 
tion of savages,' who behold the magnificent 
scene of nature and her exquisite productions 

. PSITTACUS. 

ft 

CHARACTER GENEIIICUS. 

Rostrufil aduncum, mandibula siiperiore mobfii, plerisque 
cera instructa. 

Nares in rostri basi. * 

Xiffgi/a carnosa, obtusa, integra* 

Pedes scansorii. 

t In Greek, irsirroiKYi ; in modern Greek, UOLtOLyoLs ; in 
Latin, Psittacus, In German the Parrot is called Pappengei/, 
the Parakeet Sittick, or Sickust- in Spanish the Parrot is 
named Popagio : in Italian, Papagalloj and the Parrakeet Pc, 
roquetto ; in Polish, Papuga : in Turkish, Dudi : in Mexi< 
can, Taznene : in Brazilian, Jljuru, and the Parra^t Tuu In 
old French, Papegaut. According to Aldrovandus, most of 
these names are derived from Papa, and denote the pope oj 
the birds. 
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with the most perfect insensibility : they stoj* 
the pyogTess of their canoes, and linger gazing . 
whole hours at the capers of the marmoset. 
Parrots are the only birds which they are fond 
of raising and educating, and which they are 
even at pains to improve ; for they have disco- 
vered the fn’t, which is still unknown to us, of 
varying aild heightening the colours that deck 
the plumage *. 

The power of using the liand, and of walk- 
ing on two feet, the resemblance, how faint 
soever, to the face, the want of a tail, the 
naked hams ; the similarity of the sexual parts, 
the position of the breasts, and the menstruaf 
flux in the females ; the ardent passion of the 
males for women : all these circumstances have 
procured to the ape the name of wild man from 
those who themselves are indeed 'only half-men, 
and who can compare only the exterior cha- 
racters. ^ad what was equally possible^takcn 
place, had the voice of the Parrot been bestow- 
ed on the ape, 'die human race would have been' 
struck dumb with astonishment, and the phi- 
losopher could hardly have been able to demon- 


• Those Parrots to which the savagc.s give artificial cttlours 
are termed fapirh. This i.s efieef cd, it is said, by means of ike 
blood of a frog, which they drop into the small wounds made 
in ^ouiig Parrots by plucking their feathers ; those which 
sprout again^hange their green or yellow tints into oruiige, 
rose colour, or variegated Jiue^, according to the mcdicjujjeiiu 
employed. 
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strate that the ape was still a brute. It is fur- 
tui'ate, therefore, that nature has separated the 
faculties of imitating our speech and our ges- 
tures, and shared them between two very differ- ' 
ent species ; and while she has conferred on all 
animals the same senses, and on some the same 
members and organs, with man, she has re- 
served for him alone the power of improving 
them ; that noble mark of our pre-eminence, 
which constitutes our empire over the animated 
world. 

There are two kinds of improvement; the 
one barren, and confined to the individual ; the 
other prolific, and extending through the spe- 
cies, and cultivaterl in proportion as it is en- 
couraged by the institutions of the society. 
Among brutes, the experience of one race is 
never transmitted to the succeeding ; their ac- 
quisitions are merely individual ; they are the 
same now that they ever were— ever will be. 
IJut man is progressive ; he rece'ves the instruc- 
tions of past ages, he reaps the benefit of the 
discoveries of others, and, by a proper use of 
his time, he may continually advance in know- 
ledge. And who can, without regret and in- 
dignation, view that long gloomy night of ig- 
norance and barbarism which overspread Eu- 
rope, and which not only arrested our improve- 
ment, but thrust us back tVoin that elevatfon 
which wc had attaincrl ? Eut for these unfor- 
tunate vicissitudes the human species would in- 
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variably approach towards the point of per- 
fection. 

The mere savage, who shuns all society, and 
receives only an individual education, cannot 
improve his species, and will not differ, even 
in understanding, from those animals on 
which he has bestowed his name. Nor will he 
acquire even speech, if the family be dispersed, 
and the children abandoned soon after birth. 
The first rudiments of the social disposition are 
therefore unfolded by the tender attachment 
and the watchful solicitude of the mother; the 
helpless state of thtj infant requires constant 
and assiduous attention ; its claimant cries are 
answered by soothing expressions, which be- 
gins the formation of language, and, during 
tile space of two or three years,, this grows in 
some degree fixed and regular. But, in other 
animals, the growth is much more rapid ; the 
parental endearments last only six weeks dr two 
months; and the impressions are slight and 
transitory; and, after separation, they entirely 
cease. It is not, therefore, to the peculiar 
structure of our orgai^s that we are indebted for 
the attainment of speech ; the Parrots can arti- 
culate the same sounds, but their* language is 
mere prattle, and void of signification. 

The power of imitating our discourse or our 
actions confers no real superiority on an ani- 
mal. It never incites to the cultivation of 
talents — it never tends to the improvement of 
the species. The articulation of the Parrot ini- 

VOL. vu » E K 
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plies onlj'' the close analogy of its organs of 
* ticaring and of voice to those in man ; and that 
similarity of structure obtiiins, though in a less 
degree, in many other, birds, whose tongue is 
thick, round, and nearly of the same form. 
The stares, the blackbirds, the jays, the jack- 
daws, &c. can imitate words. Those whose 
tongue is forked (and almost all the small birds 
may be ranged in that class) whistle more easily 
than they prattle ; and if, with this structure, 
they have also sensibility of car, and can accu- 
rately retain the impressions made on that 
organ, they will learn to repeat airs : the 
canary, the linnet, the siskin, and the buliinch, 
seem natural musicians. The Parrot imitates 
every sort of noise — the mewing of cats, the 
barking of ^ogs, and the notes^ of other birds, 
as well as the human voice ; yet it can only 
scream or pronounce very short phrases : and, 
thougfi capable of even articulating ‘sounds, it 
is unable to modulate these, o*r support them 
by intermingling gentle cadences. It has there- 
fore less acuteness of perception, less memory, 
and less flexibility of orgaps. 

There arc also two different kinds of imita- 
tion ; the one is acquired from reflection, the 
other is innate and mechanical : the latter pro- 
ceeds from ■ the common instinct diffuaed 
through a whole species, which prompts or 
constrains each individual to perform similar 
actions; and the more stupid the animal, the 
more entire will be this influence, and 
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t'loser will be the resemblance. A sheep has 
invanably the same habits with every otherf* 
sheep ; the first cell of a bee is precisely like 
the last. Tire knowledge of the individual is 
equal to that of the species ; — such is tlic dis- 
tinction between reason and instinct. The other 
kind of inlitation, which should be regarded as 
artificial, is the acquisition of the individual, 
and cannot be communicated. The most ac- 
complished Parrot will never transmit his talent 
of prattling to his offspring. When an animal 
is instructed by man, the improvement rests 
with it alone. This ■•imitation depends, as well 
as the former, on the peculiar structure ; but it 
also implies sensibility, attention, and memory; 
and those species which arc susceptible of edu- 
cation, rank high in the order o^ Ojfganised be- 
ings. If the animal be easily trained, and each 
individual receive a certain degree of instruc- 
tion, as in'the case of the dogs, the whole spe- 
cies will acquire superiority under the direc- 
tion of man ; but when abandoned to nature, 
the dog will relapse into the wolf or the fox, 
and would never of^ itself emerge from that 
state. 

All animals may therefore be improved by 
associating with man : but they cannot be in- 
structed to improve each other; for they ne-" 
ver can communicate the ideas and knowledge 
whichtthey have acquired. Even birds whose 
shape and proportions are so different from 
those of quadrupeds are susceptible of the same 

E i.2 
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dfegrees of education. Tlie agamis can be tram* 
*ed to perform nearly all the actions of the (Jogs; 
a canal}-, properly bred, shows its attachment 
by caresses that are equally animated, and more 
innocent aiul more sincere than those of the 
cat. There are many in-stances of the wonder- 
ful effects of education on the rapacious birds*, 

• In 1763,’* says M. Fontaine, a buzzard was brought 
to me that had beoii taken in a .snare : it was at (irst extremely 
savage, and even cruel. 1 undertook to tame it, and 1 suc- 
ceeded by leaving it to fa.st, and constraining it to come and 
cat out of my hand. By pursuing this plan, 1 brought it to be 
very familiar ; and after having shat it up about six weeks, I 
began to allow it a little liberty, taking the precaution, how> 
ever, to tic both pinions of its wings. In this condition it 
walked out into my garden, and returned when I called it to 
feed. After some time, when I judged that I could trust to 
its hdeiity, 1 r^(wed the ligatures, and fastened a small 
bell, an inch and a half in diameter, above its talon, and 
also attached on the breast a bit of copper having my name 
engrave^. I then gave it entire liberty, which it soon abused ; 
for it took wing, and flew as far as the fofest of Belesme. I 
gave it up for lost ; but four hours afler I #iaw it rush into my 
hall, which was open, pursued by five other buzzards, which 
had constrained it to seek its asylum .... After this adven- 
ture it ever preserved its fidelity to nie, coming every night to 
sleep on my window ; it grew so fjniiliar with me, as to seem 
to take singular ])Ieasiiro in my company. It attended con- 
stantly at dinnef;^ sat on a corner of the 'table, and very often 
caressed me with its head and bill, emitting a weak sharp cry, 
which however it sometimes softened. It is true that I alone 
had this j)rivilcge. It one day followed me, when I was on 
horseback, more than two leagues, sailing above my head. . • * 
It had an aversion both to dogs and cats, nor was il in the 
least afraid of llicni ; it had often tough battles with them, 
and always came off vicloriotts. I had fopr very strong cats. 
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which seem the most savage and the most 
averse to bend to instruction. In Asia, ifec 
pigeon is taught to carry letters between places 

which I collected into my garden beside my buzzard ; I threw 
to them a bit of raw flesh, the nimblest cat seized it, the rest 
pursued ; but the bird darted upon her body, bit her ears 
with his bill, and s<|ueezed her sides with his talons with such 
force, that the cat was obliged to relinquish her prize. Often 
another cat snatched it the instant it dropt, but she suffered 
the same treatment, till the buzzard got entire possession of 
the plunder. He was so dexterous in his defense, that when 
he perceived himself assailed at once by .the four cats, he 
took wing, and uttered a cry of exultation. At last, the cats, 
chagrined, at their repeated disappointment, would no longer 
contend. 

** This buzzard had a singular antipathy ; he would not 
suffer a red cap on the head of any peasant, and so alert he 
was in whipping it off, that they found their head bare with- 
out knowing what was become of their c^ip.^He also snatched 
wigs without doing any injury, and he carried these caps and 
wigs to the tallest tree in a neighbouring park, which was the 
ordinary deposit of his booty .... He would sufler no other 
bird of prey to enter his domain ; he attacked tfiem very 
boldly, and put tjieni to flight. He diil no mischief in my 
court-yard, uod the poultlj^, which at first dreadejl him, 
grew insjensibly reconciled to him. The chickens and duck- 
lings received not the least harsh usage, and yet he bathed 
among the latter,. But /what is singular, he was not gentle 
to my iieiglihours' poultry ; and I was often obliged to pub- 
lish that 1 would pay for the damages wliioli he might occa- 
sion. However, he was often fired at, and he received fifteen 
tuusket-shots, w'ithout suffering any fracture : but once, early 
in the morning, hovering over the skirts of a forest, he dared 
to attack a fox ; and the keeper seeing him on the shoulders 
of the^fox, fired two shots at him ; the fox was killed and the 
buzzard had his wing broken ; yet, notwithstanding this frac- 
ture, lie escaped from the keeper, and was lost seven days. 
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a hundred leagues distant : and the art of fal- 
•vpnry proves that, by directing the instinfct of 
birds, they may be as much improved as the 
other animals. On th§ whole, it appears that 
if man bestowed equal time and attention upon 
any animal as upon a child, it would acquire a 
mechanical imitation of the same actions ; the 
effects only would differ. In the one case, rea- 
son extends and diffuses tlie attainments; in 
the other, they continue stationary, and perish 
with the possessor. 

But tliat education which seems to unfold 
the faculties, and meliorate the dispositions of 
quadrupeds or birds, renders them odious to 

This man having discovered, ftom the noise of the hell, that 
he was my bird, came next morning to inform me ; I sent to 
make a search near*'tbe spot, but the bird could not be found, 
nor did it return till seven days after. 1 bad been used to 
call him every evening with a whistle, wdiich he answered not 
for six days ; hut, on the seventh, 1 heard a feeble cry at a 
distance, which I judged to be that of my buzzard : I re- 
peated the whistle a second tit||^, and I £earc{ the same cry. 
I went to the part whence the sound came, and, at last, 
found my poor buzzard with his wing broken, which had tra- 
velled more than half a league oii^foot to regain his asylum, 
from which he was then distant about 120 paces. Though he 
\rds extremely reduced, lie gave me many caresses. It took 
nearly six weeks till he was recruitei), und his wounds healed ; 
after which he began to fly as before, and follow his old 
habits for about a year : he then disappeared for ever. I am 
convinced that he w'as killed by accident ; and that he would 
not have forsaken me from choice.'' 

Jjetter from M. Fontaine^ Curt de Saint-Pierre fie Bdesme, 

io M. le Comte de bearing date 28/A January^ 1778- 
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tlie rest of their species. When a buzzard, for 
instance, a magpie, or a jay, escapes to tl^ 
woods, its savage kindred flock around it to 
gaze at the novelty. Tlieir wonder is soon 
converted into rage ; and they furiously attack 
and drive oft* the intruder : nor is it admitted 
into their, society till it relinquishes its artificial 
habits, and adopts the manners of the tribe. 

Birds arc destined by nature to enjoy the 
completest independence, and exult in the most 
unbounded frcetlom. -Other animals are con- 
demned to crawl on the surface; these soar 
‘aloft in the air. Np obstacle can oppose their 
progress; no spot can fix their residence : the 
sky is their country, and their course is on the 
wings of the breeze. They'^ foresee the vicissi- 
tude of the seasons, and watch their return. 
They generally appear when tin? mild mduence 
of spring hasclotherl the forests with verdure ; 
there they nestle, concealed under the foliage. 
Heaven and earth seem to conspire to their fe- 
licity. But sdlicitudc soon arises : they dread 
the cruel visits of the same animals on \^iich 
they before looked down with contempt. The 
wild cat, the marten^ the weasel, aeck to devour 
the objects of their tciulcrcst aft'ection : the ad- 
der climbs to gain their eggs, or <levour their 
progeny : and children, that amiable portion of 
human kind, but who, from want of employ- 
ment, are ever in mischief, wantonly plunder 
the sacred deposits of love. Often the mother 
wishes intjo danger in defence of her y’Suug; 
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from the one into the other. ■ Birds also, such 
the Parrots, which live and propagate ’only 
in warm climates, have remained indigenous ; 
some inhabit the tropical regions of the new 
continent, others those of the old, and occupy 
in each a zone extending twenty-live degrees 
on both sides of the equator. 

But it will be said that if the clcjdiants and 
other large quadrupeds, w'hich at present are 
peculiar to Africa and India, inhabited origi- 
nally the northern tracts in both continents, 
might not this have also been the case in rc- 
gafd to the Parrots' And, as the earth gradu- 
ally cooled, these might continually advance 
towards the’ tropics ; and neither the lofty 
mountains, hot the narrow pass of the isthmus 
of Panama, could prevent their migration *. 

This objection, though plausible, is only a 
new question, tvhich, in whatever way it be 
resolve#!, cannot affect our hypothesis^* that the 
north was the prima:val residenCe of animals, 
and ^hat they afterwards remov*e<I to the re- 
gions of the south. But those birds whose 
constitution is adapted to a hot climate could 
never rise to the frozen sun?mits of mountains; 
and the cold .that prevails in the elevated re- 
gions of the air would as eftectually stop their 
flight, as the various'obstacles to be surmount- 
ed would limit the progress of the elephant. 

^ Soonerat obsems, that Loni»iaiia appears to be the mott 
Borthern part of America iuhabiteJ by Parrots. . W. 
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Tlius what appears at first an objection is really 
a confirmation of the theory ; since not oi^* 
the quadrupeds, but also the birds, which are 
natives of the torrid tpcts in the old world, 
have never penetrated or settled in the insu- 
lated continent of South America. In the case 
of the biids, however, this principle has some 
exceptions ; for a few species are found equal- 
ly in the equatorial parts of both continents. 
But this is owing to particular circumstances ; 
their vigorous wings and their power of rest- 
ing on the surface of the water by means of the 
broad membranes 'pf their feet. The Pan%s 
pan neither soar to a vast height, nor fly to a 
great distance, and their feet are not webbed. 
Accordingly, none of these liave ever migrated 
from the one continent to the other, unless 
transported by men across Ae intervening 
ocean*. This will be better perceived after 
viewing the arrangement, and comparing the 
descriptions ot the several species. It was per- 
haps as difiicult to class them as the monj^eys ; 
since al} the preceiling naturalists have con- 
founded them togetjicr. 

* The Parrots have a laborious short flight, so that they 
cannot cross an arm of the sea seven or eight leagues broad. 
Each island of South America has its particular Parrots ; 
those of sit. Lucia, of St. Viucciit, of Dominica, of Mar- 
tinico, are dili'erent from each other : tJiose of the Caribbee 
islands do not resemble tbeui, nor arc these Caribbee Parrots 
found near the Oronooco, which is the part of the continent 
nearest these islands.— iVo/'e coinmvnicatcd by M. Jc la Borde, 
Physician at Cayatnc, 
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' The Greeks were acquRiiitecl at first with 
•tjpjy one species of Parrot, or rather of ^arra- 
keet; it is what ive now call the Great Ring 
Parrukeet, and comes ^rom India. They were 
brought from the island of Taprobane into 
Greece by Onesicrites, who commanded Alex> 
ander’s fleet. They were so new add uncom- 
mon that Aristotle himself appears not to have 
seen them, and mentions them only from re- 
port*. IJut the beauty of these birds, and 
their power of imitating speech, soon made 
them the objects of luxury among the Romans, 
ajlll the prevalence of thue jiractice provoked 
the indignation of the rigid Cato f. They were 
lodged in edges of silver, of shells, and of ivo- 
ry; and the ' price of a Parrot often exceeded 
that of a slave Jj;. 

No Parrots were known at Rome, but those 
brought from India until the time of Nero ; 
the emissaries of that prince found tlfcm in the 
island of the Nile, between Sye'ne and Meroe, 
whiqh is exactly iu the limit that we assigned 
of twenty-four or twenty-five degrees lati- 
tude ||. Pliny tells us tl^at the Latin name 

• Uht. Auim. lib. viii. 12. “ There is an Indian bird 
called psittace, wRich is said to speak." 

t This austere censor exclaimed in the mhlst of the as- 
sembled senate, “ O Senators ! O unhappy Rome ! wkit 
forebodings j in what times do we live, to see the women feed 
dogs on their knees, and the men carry Parrots in their 
hands ! " — Columella, Diet. Antiq. lib. iii. 
t .Statius. 

§ Pliny, lib. x. 42. — Pausanius. || Id. lib. vi. 29. 
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psittacus was derived from the Indian appella- 
tion psittace, or sittace *. 

The Portuguese, who first doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and exploretl the shores of Afri- 
ca, found the country of Guinea, the islands 
scattered in the Indian ocean, and also the con- 
tinent, inhabited by various kinds of Parrots, 
all unknown in Europe. So numerous they 
were at Calicut f, in Bengal, and on the Afri- 
can coasts, that the Indians and negroes were 
obliged during harvest to watch their fields of 
rice and maize, and to repel the destructive 
havoc of these bird# 

This vast multitude of Parrots in all coun- 
tries which they inhabit §, seems t6 prove that 
they breed several times annually, since the 
product of one hatch is inconsiderable. No- 
thing could equal the variety^ of the species 
which navigators found on every part ol’ the 
coast of •South America. Many islantVs were 
called the Pah’ot Islands. They were the only 

y 

* Lib. X, 42. They weV; brought also in the fifteenth cen- 
tury from the countries through which Alevander inarched. — 
Relation de Cadamosto, Slc Hist. GCn, des Voj/ages, t. ii. 305. 

t Recueil des Voyages qui out servi a retubllsseineiit de 
la Conipagnie des Indcs, &c. .Afnsterdam^ 1^02. t. iii. p. 195. 

X See Mandeslo, at the end of Olearius, t. ii. p. 144. 

\ ** Among the. many remarkable animals, the Parrots of 
Malabar excite the admiration of navigators, by their prodi- 
gious numbers, and by the variety of their species. Delloii 
avers that often he had the pleasure of seeing two hundred 
taken in one draw of a net.*'— Hist, Gh, des Voy, t. xi. 
p. 454. 
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animals that Columbus met with iu the one 
jj^iere he first landed *. They were the early 
articles of traific between the Europeans and 
Americans f. The American and African Par- 
rots were imported in such numbers, that the 
Parrot of the ancients was forgotten ; it was 
known only by description in the time of Be- 
lon J. 

We shall range the Parrots in, two great 
classes ; the first comprehending those of the 
old continent, the second those of the new. 

The first will be subdivided into five fami- 
lies— the Cockatoos, the Parrots properly 'so 
called, the ‘Lories, the long-tailed Parrakeets, 
and the sl^irt-tailed Parrakeets! Those of the 
new world will include six other families — the 
Maccaws, the Amazonians, the Creeks, the 
Popinjays, the h)ng-tailed Parroquets, and the 
short-tailed Parroquets. 

i- 

* Guai&hani, one^f the Lucayos. , 

t First Voyage of Columbus iu the begiyhiog of the /ii^. 
Gvn, des Voy, t. xii. 

I Nat. des Oiseaux^ p. 2D6 
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PARROTS 

$ 

OF THK OLD CONTINENT. 

THE COCKATOOS^ 

The largest parrots of the old continent are 
the Cockatoos. They are all natives of the 
south of Asia, \vhere they seem indigenous. 
We are uncertain whether they aroalso found 
in Africa, but they are undoubtedly Ihot found 
ill America. They are spread through the 
southern parts of India f, and in all the islands 
of the Indian ocean, at Ternat^ at Banda 
at Ceram \\ , in the Philippine islands , and iu 

• Lcs Kakatoes. — Bvff. ^ 

t " The trees of this city (Ainadabat, capital of Gpzarat), 
and those on the foad from Agra to Brampour, which is IbO 
German leagues^ breed ai^inconceivable number of 
Some are white, or pearl-grey, and capped with a carnation 
tuft : these are called kjkatous, because they distinctly ar- 
ticulate that word. These birds are very common through 
all India, where they nestle in the towns^ on the roofs of 
houses, like the swallows iu Europe.” — Foj/age de Mandcslot 
t ii. p. 141. 

t Voyage autour du Monde, par Gmelli Carreri, Paris^ 1719, 
t V. p. 6- 

§ Recueil des Voyages qui ont servi k T^tablissement de la 
Compagnie des Indes, &c. Anntcrdam^ 1702, 1. v. p, 20. 

II Dampier. IT Gmelli Carreri. 
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those of Sunda* * * § . Their name kakatoes, cafa- 
'“7%^ and cacatou, is formed from their eVyf. 
Tlicy arc easily distinguished from the other 
parrots, by their white j^lumnge, by the rounder 
and more hooked shape of their bill, arid par- 
ticularly by a crest of long feathers, which 
they can raise or dep'^fess at pleasure J.* 

It is difficult to feach the Cockatoos to 
prattle, and some species can nev(^. 4 cquire the 
imitation. But they are mom ehsHy bred^; 
they all grow tame, and in some parts of India 
they seem domesticated, for thhy buil3 . their 
iiQSts on the rpofs of the houses. And this facility 
of education seems to result from their su- 
perior understand iiig ; they are more attentive 
and obedient than other parrots, and they 
strive, though without success, to repeat what 
they hear. Their defects arc compensated by 
other expressions of feeling, and by afl’ectiou- 
ate caresses. All their motions have'a gentle- 
ness and grace which adds new charms to their 
° • • • 
beauty. Two of these birds, a male and a 

female, were shown in Maxell 1775 at the fair 

• Voyage de Siam, par le P. Tacklrd. — Pam, 1686. p. 130. 

t “ We made several tacks to double the isle of Cacatoua, 
so called because of the white parrots that reside in it, aud 
which incessantly icpeut that name. This isle is very 
Sumatra/* 

I The crown of the. head, which is covered by the long re- 
clined feathers, is entirely bald. 

§ “ At Teriiate, these birds are domestic and docile ; they 
speak little, but scrcaiii much .” — Gmdli Ca/veri. 
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pf St. Gennain at Paris. They discovered, 
great docility, raised their crest, made a salute 
with their head, touched with their bill or theiT^ 
tongue, answered their keeper’s questions with 
a sign of assent, as the^ were desired; they 
jnarked by repeated motions tUe number of 
persons in the room, the colour of their clothes, 
the hour of the day, &c. ; they billed each 
other without being directed, an evident token 
of their inclination to couple, and their keeper 
told u? tjiat they h^d often cornmerce together 
even in our climate. Though the Cockatoos, 
like the other parrots, use their bill in climb- 
ing, they have not the same hedvy unpleasant’ 
gait ; they are, on the contrary, very agile, and 
walk gracefully, tripping with short quick. 

5teps. 

•) * 
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THE WHITE - CRESTED 
COCK*ATOO *. 

First Species. 

It is nearly as large as a hen. Its plumage 
is entirely white, except a yellow tinge on the 
under side of the wings, and of tlie lateral 
quills of the tail ; the bill and feet are black. 
Its noble crest is very remarkable, consisting 
of ten or twelve feathers, not of the soft downy 
kind, bqt of the nature of quills, tall and broad 
webbed ; the^ are inserted in two parallel lines 
running back from the face, and form a double 
fan, ' ■ 

* CHARACTEK SFECIFICV^. 

PsiTTACUs CaiSTATtS. P. albos, cris^ plica^ ftira. 

— LaM. Jnd, Orn. i. p. J08. No. Vt. ' 

PsiTT. Cristatus.— i. p. 331. 

CacatvA.— Brit. iv. p. 204. 8. t. 21. 

PsiTT. AI/BCs 'Cristatus.— ^’ a» Syn. p. 30. 

• p. 75. 1. 16.— /rf. (Augl.J p. 11?. § 1. 

]Le Kakatoes des MoLugvEs:— P/. £r/. 2G3. 

- — 6 Huppb' Bianche .— par Soiuu hiii 

p. 64. pi. 246, f. 2. 

Great White Cockatoo.— Xal^. Syn. i. p. 256.61. 
HABITAT 

yif. 


in iMnliit Molnccis. — ^18 pollices longas. 
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THE YELLO\^ . CRESTED 
COCKATOQ *. 

Second Specie^. 

0 

Of this species, there are tvtro branches, dif- 
fering in size. In both the plumage is white;, 
with a yellow cast under th.e wings end the 
tail, and spots of the same colour round the 
eyes ; the crest is yellow-citrorfj' consisting of* 
long, soft, ragged feathers, which the bird el&> 
vates and projects ; the bill and feet are bla^, 

* CHARACTEa spEciriCus. 

PsiTTACUS Slj^LFHURB vs. P. albtts, crista plicatili acuiaia- 
ata et macula infra ocuios salpbiyreis. — Latk. Ini. dia. i, 
p. 108. Ifo. 81. I 

PsiTT. SVLFHVRKVS. — Gmet. Sj/st. i. p. 330. 

Cacatoa Lvteo-chistaiV. — Brist. iv. p. 206. 8. ^ 

Avis Kakatoeha Obiemtalis, & e .— Stb . i. p. 84. 

t 09. f. 1 . / 

' Le Kakatobs 0 Hvpfe' ^avne. — Buf. PI. Enl . 14, — 
Buff", par Sam. Ixiii. p. 66. • 

Crested Parrot, or Cockatoo. — Alb . iii. 1. 18. 

1.BSSER White Cockatoo. — Eda . t. 317.— lAtM. <%n.' ' 

p. 268. 64. 

HABITAT 

jo iRsulis Moluccis. — 14^ poiiices longa. W. 


F F2 
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It was a cockatoo of this species, and probably 
first ever seen in Italy, that Aldrov’andns 
describes; and he admires its elegance and 
beauty. It is as intelligent, gentle, and docile,* 
as the preceding. 

We saw this beautiful Cockatoo alive. It 
expresses joy by shaking its head briskly seve- 
ral times upwards and downwards, making a 
slight cracking with its bill, and displaying its 
elegant crest. It returns the caresses ; touches 
the face with its tongue, and seems to lick it; 
the kisses are soft and gentle. When ijie one 
.hand is laid flat under it§ body, and the other 
rests on its hack, or only touches its bill, it 
presses firmly, claps its wings, and with its hill 
• half open it blows and pants, and seems to feel 
the most intoxicating delight. It repeats this 
as often as ole chooses. It is also very fond 
of being scratched ; holds its head, and raises 
its v^ing to be stroked : it often wiiets its bill, 
by gnawing and breaking b®ts of wood. It 
Cannot bear the confinement (A‘ the cage, but it 
never roves out of its rfi’aster's sight. It an- 
swers its call, and retirds when he commands; 
in which case it discovt' s anxiety, often look-^ 
ing back fpr the sign of invitation. It is ex- 
ceedingly neat ; all its motions are graceful, 
delicate, and pretty. It feeds on fruits, j)ulse, 
all the farinaceous grains, on pastry, eggs, milk, 
and whatever is sweet, but not. too sugary. 
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THE RED -CRESTED 
COCKATOO *. 

Third Specks. 

It is one of the largest of the genus, being 
nearly a foot and half long; the upper part of its 
vresl,*\vhich reclines backwards, consists of 
white feathers, and qovers a bundle of red ones. 

* CUAUACTER SPECIFICOS. 

PsiTTACUS Rosacecs. P. rosaceo-albus, crista plicatili, 
subtHS rubra, rectrioibus lateraiibus intus a basi ad 
inefliiim usque sulphureis. — Lath. Inif. Orn. i. p. 108. 
No. 78. 

PsiTT. Moluccensis. — Gmel. Sijsf. i p. 331. 

Cacatca Ri?BRo-CiaaTATA.— /b?s. iv. p, 209. 10. » 

Le Kakators k 'H upp k' Rouge.— iV. JE«/. 408. — 
Buff, par Soiin. IxSi. p. 70. 

Gkeater Cockatoo.— t. 160. — Borawsk. JJuf. ii. 
p. 90. t. 5. B. I 

Great Red-cbested Cockatoo.— laM. Syn. i. p. 257* 
62. * 

HABITAT 


ia iuwlis Moluccis et io Sumatra.— 17^ pollices longa. W. 
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THE LITTLE FLESH-BILLED 
COCKATOO*. 

Fourth Species. 

The is* entirely white, except some 

tints of pale-red on the temples, and on the 
feathers of the upper part of the crest, which 
red cast is deeper on the coverts of th^ lower 
surface of the<4:ail. Therti is a little light-yel- 
low at the origin of the scapular feathers and 
of those of the crest, and on the inside of the 
quills of the wing and of most of those of the 
tail j the fee^ are blackish ; the bill reddish- 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACVS Philippinarvm. P. al|us, erista sulphnrea 
plicattli apice alba, orbitis flavican^-rubris, tectricibus 
«a^d« inferioribus rubris albo punctatis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. 
i. p.'foa. No. 79. / 

PsiTT. Philippinarum.— GmK. Syat. i. p. 331. 

Cacatua Minor. — Bria. iv. p.«212. 11. t. 22. f. 1. 

Le Petit Kakatoes des Philippines. — PI. EiU. 19l. 

i a Bec Cooleur de Chair.— 

par Soan. Ixiii. p. 71. 

Red-vented Cockatoo. — Brown III. p. M. t. 

Syn. i. p. 238. 63. 

HABITAT 

Mr. 


!• insttlis Pliilippensibus. — 13J pollicet longus. 
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brown, which is peculiar to this species, the 
bills of the other cockatoos being all black. It* 
is also the least of the genus ; Brisson makes it 
of the size of the Guinea parrot, but it is much 
smaller. It has a crest, ’which lies flat, and is 
erected at pleasure. 

We may observe that the bird termed by 
Brisson the Cockatoo with red wings and tail 
does not appear to belong to the same genus, 
since he makes no mention of the crest, which 
is the distinguishing character. Besides, he 
borro\\j8 his account from Aldrovandus, who 
describes it in the following terms. “ This 
parrot ought to be reckoned among the largest; 
it is equal in size to the capon ; all its plumage 
is cinereous-white ; its bill is black and much 
incurvated ; the lower part of the back, the 
rump, all the tail, and the quillstbf the wings, 
are vermilion.” These characters would corre- 
spond to those of the cockatoos, if the crest 
were added ; an*^ this great red-and- white par- 
rot of Aldrovandus might perhaps form a fifth 
species, or a variety ^f one of the preced»|f. 
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THE BLACK. COCKATOO*. 

Fifth Species. 

Edwards, who describes this cockatoo, as- 
serts that it is as large as a niaccaw. Its 
plumage is entirely blueish - black, which is 
deeper on the back and the wings than under 
the body ; the crest is brown or blackish, and 
the bird has,'"like the other cockatoos, the 
power of erecting it high, and of reclining it 
almost close on the head ; the cheeks below the 
eye are covered by a red, naked, wrinkled skin, 
which covers*, the inferior mandible of the bill, 
whose colour, as well as that of the feet, is 
blackish-brown ; the eye is fine t>laek. The 
bird may be reckoned the negro of the cock- 

r 

* CIIAHACTER^PECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Gigas. P, braclijf iiiger, crista occipitis diluti- 
ore eloiigata, genis rubris iiudis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 107. 
No. 75. . 

PsiTT. Atkrrimus , — GmeL i. p. 330. 

Le Kakatoes Noir. — Buff, par Sonn, Ixiii. p. 74. 

Black Cockatoo. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 260. 66. * 

habitat 


m Zeylona. 


W. 
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atoos, which arc generally white; the tail* is 
long, and consists of tapered feathers. The 
figure delineated from nature was sent Froni 
Ceylon to Edwards, ?nd that naturalist recog- 
nised the same bird in a collection published by 
thunder Meulen at Amsterdam, in 1707, and 
termed by Peter Schenk the Indian Crmc. 
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THE PARROTS 

PROPERLY SO CALLED. 


We shall apply the name of Parrot to those 
of the old continent whose tail is short, 
and consists of quills nearly equal in length. 
We may reckon 'eight specihs, all natives of 
Africa or India, and none of them found in 
America. 
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THE JACO, or CINEREOUS 
PAllROT*. 

‘ First Species. 

This species is now the most commonly 
brought intp Europe, and generally preferred, 
as well on account of the mildness of its dis- 
position, as of its sag-acity and docility, in 
which it at least e*quals the g-reen parrot, with- 
out the disagreeable cries. It seems to pro- 
nounce the word Jaco, and hence its usual ap- 
pellation. All the body is of a fine pearl and 
slaty-grey, which is deeper the upper sur- 
face, lighter on the lower, and inclined to 

' * CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS. t 

t 

PsiTTACiTS Eritoacds. P. canus, temporibus uudis albis, 
cauda coccinea. — Lath. I«d. Orn. i. p. 109. N<^83.'* 
PsiTT. Erithacus. — ( rflie/. Syst. i. p. 332. 

— — — CiNEREUS, seuifeuBCAiRULEUs . — Rtm Syn. p. 31. 7. 

— IVUl. p. 76. — Sloan. Jam. p. 297. 10. 

Pbitt. Guinebnsis ClNERBVS. — Brit. iv. p.310. 49. 

Le Pbrroquet Cexdre', ou JACO.—Buff. PI. Enl. 311. 

— Buff\ par Sotm. Ixiii. p. 86. pi. 246. f. 1. 

Ash-coloured Parrot. — Will. (Angl.) p. 114. 7. — Lath. 
Syn. i. p. 261. 68. 

* HABITAT 

ia Africa oceideutali. — ^20 polUces loogas. W. 
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white on the belly. The tail, which is ver- 
flailion, terminates and heightens this plun^ige, 
which is glossed and powdered with a snowy 
colour, that gives it constantly a fresh ap- 
pearance. The eye is placed in a white, naked, 
mealy skin, that covers the check ; the bill is 
black ; the feet grey; and the iris gokl-colour. 
The total length of the bird is a foot. 

Most of tlicsc parrots are imported from tlie 
coast of Guinea % and come from tlie interior 
parts of Africa I ; they arc also found at 


* Willuglihy. ^ 

f “ They arc found 6ii the mIioIc of this coast (of Guinea), 
but in small numbers, ami most of them even come from the 
interior parts of the country. Those of Benin, of Caibari, 
of Cabolopez, arc nio-st esteemed, for which reason they arc 
brought from those places ; but they arc much older than 
such as can bo obtirJTicd bore, and consequently are not so 
docile, nor so easily trained. All the parrots here on. the 
coadt, and also near the angle of Guinea, ami in iJie above- 

mentioned places, are of a blue colour These birds are 

so common in Holland, that they arc less esteemed there than 
here, lyjd not sold so dear.”— at Cuitnr, par Bosmau, 
Utrecht, l!*JC!5. Albiii is mistaken \vhen^ie says that this species 
comes from the East Indies ; it apj^enrs contined to Africa, 
and a Jortiori it occurs not in Aiberica, though Brisson 
places it at Jamaica, probably from tfie indication of Browne 
and Sloane; but without having consulted them, since Sloane 
(Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 297) says expressly that the parrots, 
which arc numerous in Jamaica, were all brought thither 
from Guinea. This species is not a native of any part of the 
new world. “ Among the multitude of parrots found at Para, 
we cannot perceive the grey species, which Is so common 
in Guinea.” — Koj/wgc dt la Coudaniinv, p. 173. In Antarctic • 
France there is no grey kind found, as in Guinea and in 
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Congo*, and on the coast of Angola t- They 
are* very easily taught to speak and seevn 
fondest of imitating the voice of childrq^i, ^vho 
ale also the most successful in training them. 
It has indeed been remii ked by the older writers^ 
that the birds most susceptible of imitating the 
human .voice are eager to listen to children, 
whose articulation is imperfect and unequal, and 
therefore more correspondent to their own. 
But the Cinereous Parrot copies also the deep 
tones of the adult; thougli the effort is la- 
borious, and the words are less distinct. One 
of those Guinea parrots was so completely dril- 
led by an old sailor, that it acquired exactly’his 
hoarse voice and cough; and though it was 
afterwards given to a young person, and was 
in no other company, it never forgot the les- 


upper Africa. — Thevety Singularltts de la France Antarclique, 
FariSy 1558, p. 92. 

• Recueil des Vovagcf qui ont servir k I’^tablliseinenl de 
la Compagnie ejes Iiidcs. — AmsUrdamy 1702, t. iv. p. 321. 
t Hi:>toirc G^n^ralc des Voyages, t. v. p. 70 
I They inhabit likewise the isles of France an?l Roiirhon, 
wliither they have teen transported. — Lrftrts Eidiantes, 
liecueily 18, p. 11. V This isle (of Mauritius or France) 
breeds tortoises, turtles, grey parrots, and other game, 
which are caught by the baud in the Woods. Besides the 
profit derived from this exercise, it affords much diversion. 
•^Sometimes when a great parrot is taken, it is made to scream, 
and instantly hundreds flock round it, which arc felled with 
sticks,”-~Re^wc*/ dcs Voyages qui out aervir a I ('tahLssctnt'nt dc 
h Compagnie des Jndcs, Amsterdam, 1702, t. iii. p. 196. 

§ Alberttts, lib. xxiii. 
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sons of its first master, and it was diverting tQ 
observe its transitions from a soft gracious 
tone to its former hoarseness and coarse sea 
tones. 

But not only has this Sird a facility, it has 
also an eagerness, in imitating the human voice. 
It listens with attention, and strives to repeat; 
it dwells constantly on some syllables which it 
has heard, and seeks to surpass every voice by 
the loudness of its own. We are often sur- 
pri.sed at its repeating words or sounds, which 
we never taught it, and which we should not 
suppose it to have noticed It seems to set 
itself tasks, and t’rics every day to retain its 
lesson f. This engages its attention even in 
sleep, and, according to Marcgrave, it prattles 
in its dreams They are most capable of im- 
j)roveinent when*young; then they show more 
sagacity, more docility : and their memory, if 

* Witness that parrot of Henry VIII. w^icb, as Aldro- 
vandus relates, having fallen into the Thames, called to the 
boatman fer assistance, as it had heatrd the passengers call 
from the beach. i 

t Cardan goes so far as to ascribe to it meditation and 
ward reflection on what it has been taught, and this, says be, 

through emulation ,.and the love of glory Meditaiur t)b 

stadium gloria : . . . The love of the marvellous must have bad 
mighty influence upon this philosopher, to make him advance 
such absurdities. 

Aristotle had proposed a quaere, whether animals hatched 
from eggs ever dream (lib. v. 10. Hist, AnM) Marcgrave 
answers, that his parrot Laura often rose in the night, and 
prattled half asleep.'^ 
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early cultivated, becomes sometimes astoiiish-r 
ing.« Rhodiginus* mentions a parrot which r> 
Cardinal purchased for 100 crowns, becamib it 
recited correctly the Apostles' Creed f. But when 
it grows .older, it becdmes stubborn, and will 
hardly be taught. Olina recommends the even- 
ing after.their meal, as the proper time to in- 
struct them; for their wants being satisfied, 
they are most docile and attentive. 

The education of the parrot has been com- 
pared to that of the child At Rome, the 
person who trained the parrot held in his hand a 
small rod, with which he struck it on the head. 
Pliny says that its skull is vety hard, and tliat 
it requires smart blows to make it feel How- 
ever, the bird which we mentioned feared the 
rod more than a child that has been often whip- 
ped. If after remaining perched the whole day, 
it anticipated the hour of walking out into the 
garden, Riid descended too soon (which seldom 
happened), tl^reats and the sight of the rod 
drove it with precipitation to its roost ; there it 
continued, but shT)wed its impatience .by flap- 
ping its wings and ^creaming. 

We should suppose that the parrot does not 
perceive when he speaks himselfj but fancies 
that some person addresses him. He often 

* Lib. iii. 32. 

t M. de la Borde tells us that he saw one, which served as 
almoner on board a vessel; it recited the sailors' prayer, 
^>en the rosary. 

I £lian. 


§ Pliny, lib. x. 42. 
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asK'ctl his paw, and answered by holding up the 
paw. Though he liked to hear tlw yoice of 
chiferen, he seemed to have an antipathy to 
them; he pursued and bit them till he drew 
blood, lie had also his bbjeets of attachment, 
and though his choice was not very nice, it 
was constant. lie was excessively fo^d of the 
cook-maid 4 followed her everywhere, sought 
for her, and seldom missed finding her. If she 
had been some time out of his sight, the bird 
climbed with his hill and claws to her shoulders, 
lavished his caresses, and would, on no account, 
leave her. Ilis fondness had all the marks of 
close and Avarm friendship. The girl happened 
to have a very sore finger, which was tedious 
in healing, and so painful as to make her scream. 
While she uttered her moans, the parrot never 
left her chambef; The first thing he did every 
day was to pay her a visit ; and this tender 
condolence lasted the whole time of jthe pure, 
when 1/c again returned to his former calm settled 
attachment. Yet this strong piicdilection for 
the gisl. seems to have beew more directed to 
her olfice in the kitchen, .t|ian her person ; for 
when another cook-maid succeeded to her, the 
parrot showed the same degree of fondness the 
very first day’*.” 

But parrots of this kind not only imitate 
discourse; they also mimic gestures and actions. 
Scaliger saw one that performed the dance ot 

• Note communicateil by Madame Nadault, roy sister, t* 
whom tills parrot belonged. 
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\lic Savoyards, at tlie same time repeating their 
song! The one already mentioned liked to heaf ’ 
a person sing, and, when he saw him dance, he 
also tried to caper, bu'^ with the worst grace 
imaginable, holding in his toes, and tumbling 
back clumsily. He was then the most chcer- 
I'ld ; but lie had also an extravagant joy, and an 
incessant prattling when in the state^f intoxi- 
cation : for all parrots love wine, particularly 
the Spanish and the muscadine. Even in the 
time of Pliny it was remarked that the fumes 
of that li(juor gave the parrots a flow of spirits*. 
He crej)t near thet fire in winter, and hjs 
greatest pleasure, in tliat season, was to get on 
the chimney ; anti when warmed he gave many 
signs of his comfortable feelings. He had 
equal pleasure in the summer show'ers ; he con- 
tinued whole hours exposed, and spread his 
wings the better to receive the rain, ami did not 
seek for \;ovcr till he was wet to the, skin. 
After he had riturned to his roost, he stripped 
ail the feathers* one after another through his 
bill. If the w'eather^was dry, ho liked to'*bathe 
in a cistern of ivater, and entered into it re- 
pcateilly, though aiNvays very careful not to 
vvet his head. But he was as avevse to plunge 
in winter; and if then shown a vessel full of 
water, he would run olF and even scream. 

Sometimes he was observed to yawn, and 
this w’as alinoet always the symptom of weari- 

• In vino prxeipue lasciva. Lib. x. 42, 
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ness. 11c whistled with more force and clear-* 
iiess. than a man; but, though be expressed 
maify tones, he could never be taught to copy , 
an air. 11c imitated perfectly the cries of wild 
and domestic auimals, particularly the crow, 
Avhich he mimicked so well, that he might have 
been taken for one. lie seldom prattled in a 
room with company; butif alone in the ad- 
jacent room, he was noisy in proportion to the 
loudness of the conversation which he over- 
heard; he seemed prompted to repeat precipi- 
tately all that he had learnt, and was never so 
animated or so clamorous. ^ In the evening he 
retired of his ow'n accord to his cage, which he 
shunned during the day : there wdth one foot 
concealed in the plumage, or hooked to , the 
bars of the cage, and liis head beneath his 
wings, he slepWintil he perceived the dawn of 
the morning; but he often wakened to the 
blaze of candles. Then he stepped down to the 
bottoni of the cage and sharpeped his claws, 
using the same motion with the scratching of a, 
hen. Sometimes he whistled or prattled in the 
night when exposed to ligjlit ; but in the dark 
he w'as silent and tranquil 

That sort of society which the parrot forms 
with man, is,* by meaus of language, more in- 
timate and pleasing than what the monkey can 
claim from its antic imitation of our, gestures 
and actions. If the useful and amiable qualities 

* Rest of the note communicated by Madame Nadault. 
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the dog, the horse, or the elephant, corn- 
loan'd oUr attention and esteem, the singular* 
talents of this prattling bird sometimes engage 
more powerfully our cjuriosity. It diverts and 
amuses ; in solitude it is company ; it takes 
part in conversation, it laughs, it breathes 
tender expressions, or mimics grave discourse; 
and its Words uttered indiscriminately please 
by their incongruity, and sometimes excite 
surprise by their aptness *. This play of lan- 
guage without meaning is uncommonly whim- 
sical, and though not more empty than much 
Odrer talk, it js rjlways more amusing. The 
pkr^t seems also to receive a tincture of our 
id^liilationS and manners ; it loves, or it hates; 
it has particular attachments, predilections, and 
caprices ; it is the object of its own admiration 
and applause ; it becomes joyShs or sad ; it is 
melted by caresses, and bills tenderly in return, 
in a house of mourning it learns to moan f, 

* Willughby ^eaks from Cliisius of a parrot, which, 
when a person said t8 it, hau^h. Poll, laugh, laiighed ac- 
coixlingly, and the instaiU after screamed ou, U'^'kat a foul to 
make me laugh ! We have seen another wbidh grew old with 
its ni'dster, and shared wi\h him the infirmities of age. Being 
accustom<id to hear scarcely any thing but the words I am sick 
(Jc suis maladc) ; when a person asked it. How d Poll, 
how d*ye (Qu’as-tu perroquet, qu’as-tu) 1 1 am sick, it replied 
with a doleful tone, stretching itself over the fire, I am sick 
(Jc suis malade). 

t Sec, in the Annals of Constantine Manasses, the story 
<>f the young Prince Leo, son of the Emperor Basil, con* 
demoed to death by his implacable father, whom the cries of 

O G S 
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ami often accustomed to repeat the dear narne 
1)4' a mistress whose loss is bewailed, it awakens, 
in feeling hearts, the memory of past joys*. 

The power of imitatinjj exactly articulate dis- 
course implies in the parrot a peculiar and more 
perfect structure of organ; and the accuracy of 
its memory, though independent of the under- 
standing, maiiitests a closeness of attention and 
a strength of mechanical recollection that no 
bird possesses in so high a degree. Accordingly, 
all the naturalists have remarked the singular 
form of its bill, its tongue, and its head: its 
l)ill, round on the outside ^id hollow within, 
lias, in some measure, the capacity of a mouth, 
anti allows the tongue to play freely ; and the 
sound, striking .against the circular border of 
the lower mandible, is there modified as on a 
row of teeth, w^file the concavity of the upper 
inaudible reflects it like the palate : and hence 
it does, not utter a whistling, but a fullrfirticula- 
tion. il'he tongue, which modi^lates all the 
sounds, is proportionally larger than in man, , 
atul wmild be more voluble, ^ere it not harder 
than flesh, and invested with a strong horny 
membrane. , 

But this organization, though adjusted with 

the persons around him could not move, till the accents of 
the bird, .which had Icamt to deplore the iate of the prui&> 
at last stung his barbarous heart. 

* See, in Aldrovandus (p. 062), a ptcasin* and affecting 
piece, wbicli a poet, who grieves for his mistress, addresses 
to bis parrot, that incessantly repeats her name. 
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skill, is still inferior to the structure contrived 
to give an easy and powerful motion to tlv^* ’ 
upper mandible, and, at the same time, ndt to 
hinder its opening. The muscles are not fixed 
to the root, where they would have exerted no 
force ; nor to the sides, where they would have 
closed tl\e aperture. Nature has adopted a dif- 
ferent plan ; at the bottom of the bill are fixetl 
two bones, which, extending on both sides, 
and under the cheeks, form a continuation of 
it, similar in form to the pterygoid bones in 
man, except that their hinder extremity is not 
concreted into another bone, but loose. Thick 
layers of muscles, sent off from the back of (lie 
head, and inserted in these bones, move them 
and the bill. For a fuller description of this 
singular contrivance, I shall refer to Aldro- 
vandus *. •’» 

This naturalist properly observes, that, be- 
tween the eye and the lower jaw, there is a 
space, which deserves better the name oV cheek 
thair in any Either bird ; it is also -more pro- 
tuberant, occasiofted by the number of muscles 
that extend over it to the bill. 

The bill is ver^’ strong; the parrot easily 
cracks the nuts of the red fruits ; it gnaws the 
wood, and even bends or wrenclies the bars of 
its cage, if they be slender, or if it be tired of 
confinement. It uses its bill, oftener than its 
claws, in climbing and suspending itself; it also 


* Tom. i. pp. 640 and 641. 
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holds by the bill in descending, as if it were a 
4hird foot, which steadies its motion; it*aIso 
serves to break its fall *. It is a second organ 
of touch, and is equally useful with its toes, in 
scrambling and clenching. 

The mobility of its upper mandible gives it a 
power which no other birds have, of. chewing 
its food. In those, whether of the granivorous 
or carnivorous tribes, the bill is like a hand 
which throws the food into the gizzard, or an 
arm which splits or tears it. The parrot seizes 
the piece sideways, aud gnaws deliberately f* 
The lower mandible has iittje motion, but that 
from right to left is most perceptible ; and this 
is often performed when the bird is not eating, 
which has made it be supposed to ruminate. 
In such cases it probably only whets tlie edge 
of this mandibte; with which it cuts and bites 
its aliments. 

The parrot discovers hardly any chmee in its 
food : It lives in its native country on almost 
every sort of fruit or grain. Tire seeds of th^. 

< i 

♦ Pliny, lib. x. 42. 

t We must remark that the external hind toe is moveable, 
and that the bird draws it sidewise and forward, to seize and 
handle what is gi^en to it ; but only in this single case docs 
it use that power, and at other times, whether it walks or 
perches, it constantly carries two toes before and two behiad. 
Apuleius and Solinus 'speak of parrots with five toes; but 
this was owing to their rnktaking a passage pf Pliny, where 
that naturalist ascribes that uncommon property to a family 
of magpies (lib. x. 42). ' ' 
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bastard saffron* have been found to fatten it, 
though they act on man as a violent purge 
In the domestic state, it eats whatever is'pre* 
sented ; hut flesh, which it would rather prefer, 
is extremely hurtful to* it, and occasions an un- 
natural longing, which prompts it to suck and 
gnaw it4 feathers, and pluck them one by one 
from every part that its bill can reach. This 
cinereous Guinea parrot is particularly subject 
to that disease ; it tears the feathers from its 
body, and even from its beautiful tail, which 
never afterwards recovers the same bright red 
as at first. 

Sometimes after moulting this parrot is ob- 
served to become marbled with white and rose- 
colour ; occasioned either by some distemper, 
or by advanced age. 

What Brisson reckons as vift-ieties, under the 
names of the Red-winged Guhiea Parrot, and 
the Red^ariegated Guinea Parrot, are owing to 
such accidental changes of plumage. In the 
one figured By Edwards, the red feathers arc 
mingled at randoln with the grey, as if thp bird 
had been dressed out ( tapired). The cinereous 
parrot is like otheijs of the genus, subject to the 
epilepsy and the cramp ;{; ; yet it is very hardy 

* Carthamns Carduncellus. — linn. 

t Th^ Spaniards call this seed Scnif dr Papaget/, parrot. 
«Qd.. 

J Olina. — (Jccelleria, p. 23, 
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and lives to a great age *. Salerue says that he 
,sa\v one at Orleans which was above sixty years, 
old,* and still cheerful and lively "jC 

It is uncommon for parrots to propagate in 
our temperate climates ; 'but they frequently lay 
addle eggs. There are some instances, liow- 
ever, of parrots being reared in France. M. 
dc le Pigeronicre had a cock and hen in the 
town of Mannande in Agenois, which hatched 
regularly each spring for five or six years, and 
the young parrots lived, and were educated by 
t!ie^ parents. Each hatch consisted of four 
eggs, three of which succeeded. The bird.s 
were shut in a room with nothing but a barrel 
open at top and filled with sawdust; sticks 
were fastened both on the outside and inside, 
that the male might scramble upwards and 
downwards, anj.sit beside the hen. In enter- 
ing the room it was necessary to have boots ; 
for the male, fired by jealousy, bit fiariously 
whatevfcr he perceived to approach his, female:},. 

c 

^ f Iincw one at the Cape of St. Doiningo, which was^ 
averred to be forty-six years old.” — NuU communicated by il/. 
ie la Horde. 

+ Vosmaer says ^hat he knew a parrot which had lived in a 
family for a hundred years, having descended from fatlicr 
to sou : but Olina, more credible and better informed, as- 
cribes only twenty years for the average term of the parrot. 

. J Letter dated from Marmandc en ylgenois, 25th August 
1774. " 
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father Labat also mentions two parrots that 
ha(i«everal hatches at Paris * f. , . 

* Nouveaux Voyages aux ties dc I’Amerique. — Pam, 1722, 
t.. ii. p. 160. » 

t There are several examples ou record, especially in the 
south of Europe, of parrots having layed eggs ; but the follow- 
ing account from the Magazin Encyclop^dique, t. 4. p. 519. 
is particularly deserving of notice : — 

In the year 1786, M. Passeri, of Rome, bought at Mar- 
seilles a female parrot, of the Amazonian tribe, and some 
moiitlis'afterwards was presented at Avignon with a male of 
the same kind, lie put these together, but without chaining 
them by the leg, or attixingany other badge of slavcrypand 
suRered them to walk about the room at their ease. They 
often rested on the common perch ; but sometimes they* re- 
tired during the night to a large iron -cage, which was never 
shut, and in all other places where they afterwards were, 
they enjoyed the ftillest liberty. From the iirsi moment they 
met they manifested a very striking attachment to each other; 
and their friendship was so remarkaMc, that, if they were 
separated only a few' minutes, they exhibited the greatest 
agitation, sending forth piercing cries, and never becoming 
quiet till tiioy were put together again. When IV^. Passeri 
hrst became posressed of them, they had attained their full 
growth, but he was unable to determine their The male 
distinctly pronounced Several French words, and coqtiiiued to 
do so ; the female on the coutrary made only a shrill cry, 
and prated a good deal without pronouncing a single word. 
These birds travelled wfth their master to difierent parts of 
Italy, making their journey separately cpnfined in a small 
wooden box, called by the French a sabot. The female has 
laid eggs several times : tlie tirst was at Forti, six years ago. 
She laid two, in a trough near a kitchen-chimney, and con- 
tinued to sit ou them notwithstanding the noise of people 
passing and repkssing, and the unforeseen circumstance which 
obliged M. Passeri to change his abode. The second time 
was at Vulentuno. 'Phe bird then laid two eggs in the corner 
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of a room, without preparing any nest. She sat on thetn 
, some days, but it was thought adviseable afterwards jto put 
then} nnder a pigeon : notwithstanding they were covered 
soiiie time, they were not hatched. She laid a third time, 
aboiil the middle of May IBOO. The number of eggs was 
the same as before ; they were laid on the ground, and some 
days afterwards were found broken ; wliether'in consequence 
of any interference of the male, or by what particular means, 
was not ascertained : how^ever, in the beginning of June, the 
paiTOt laid two more eggs ; but this time she deposited them 
in an earthen vase, half filled with cinders, which w^as on 
the ground, just within a door that concealed the bird while 
sitting. She sat forty days, and on the fifteenth of July an 
eg^vas hatched, but the young one died the next day. kl. 
Pa^ri, wishing to prove the birth of a parrot at Rome, car> 
rie^ it to the hospital of San Spirito i but it was found too fat 
advanced in putrefaction, and was therefore thrown away : 
it was seen, however, by several surgeons' pupils who were 
present. The fourth, or, to speak more correctly, the fifth 
time the female produced, she laid three eggs in the same 
vessel, or scaldino, filled with ashes, and standing in tlie 
doorway as the year before. The incubation continued 
forty days, and on the twenty-fourth of June a young bird 
came forth. Some days afterwards the otber»cggs were 
thrown itway, as being unproductive. This infant parrot 
remained alinost naked the first fifteen da}{ ; but afterwards 
the small grey quills of the wings begip'Hn to show themselves, 
and by the twentieth of August (that is to say, at the end of 
•about two months,) the bird was completely clothed. It was 
the fourteenth of July before the pjirrot began to open its 
eyes ; and when it was well furnished with plumage, the mo- 
ther, who had cofistantly slept in the nest, forsook it, and 
returned to the male as usual. On the twenty-fifth of Au- 
gust the young parrot slept out of the nest. Th^ following 
fact deserves particular attention: M. Passeri, observing 
the growth of the young parrot, and fearing Ipst the scaldinq 
should be too small to hold the mother and her young one, 
took a basket lined with feathers, &q, and put it in the plaf^ 
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of the sc^ldiao, behind the door. The mother went and seated 
iierself in it immediately, and appeared to be very well satis- 
fied with the new habitation ; but some hours after she began ' 
to cutaway one side of the basket with her bill, and in (ifren 
day.s accoipplishe^ her job^ having made an opening of four 
or five inches in the lower 'part, and six or seven in the 
upper. The osier was cut as neatly as if the sharpest knife 
had been employed. There can be no doubt that the mo« 
thcr's object was to facilitate the departure of the young 
|)ird from th^ basket, when he had acquired the requisite 
strength in his legs. When this account was written the 
young bird was growing very fast, and it was supposed he 
^Quld exceed his parents in size/^ W- 
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f 

Second Species. 

Edwards describes this bird as brought 
from China. But it is not fouml in most of the 
provinces of that vast empire ; it is confined to 
the most southern, such as Quauton and Quang- 
si t, which are near the tropic, the usual limit 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS SiNKKsis. P. viridis, lateribus tectricibusque 
alarum inferioribus rubris» alis margine caerolcis, rectrici* 
bus apice fusco-flavicantibus, — Lath. Ind. Onu i. p. 1 17. 
No. 107- 

PsiTT. Sinensis. — Briss. iv. p. 291. 39 . — GmeL Syst. i. 

p. 337. • 

Le Grand Perroquet Vert dc la Nouvelle Gui- 
ne'e. — ^oa. Foy. p. 174. 1. 108. J 
Lf. PERRoguET Vert de la CHiNjp. — Buff. PI, Bail. 514 * 
— Buff, par Sunn. Ixiii. p. 107. 

Green-and-red Chinese Parrot. — Edw.X. 231.— 
Ijith. Syn. i. p. 278. 85. ^ 

, HABITAT 

in Sina australi, Anboiua, nova Guinea. W. 

t The southern {yovinces, such as Quauton^ and V* 
pecially Quangsi, have parrots of all kinds, which diifer in 
nothing fron those of America : their pluniege is the saine> 
and they have no less facility in learning to Sf>eak ." — Histotre 
Gtnit ale dcs Voyages^ t. vi. p. 488. 
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of the climate of parrots. This is probably one 
of those which travellers have fancied were the • ’ 
same both in China and in America. But djat 
notion, which is contrary to the general order 
of nature, is overturiftd by comparing each 
species in detail. The present is unlike any of 
the parrot,? of the new world : it is as large as a 
middle-sized hen ; the whole of its body is 
bright shining green ; the great quills of the 
wing and the shoulders are blue; the flanks, 
and the under side of the top of the wing, bril- 
liant red ; the quills of the wings and tail are 
lined with brown. — Edwards says that it is very 
rare. It is found in the Moluccas, and in New 
Guinea, whence it was sent to us. 
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Third Species. 

It is of the size of a pigeon. The feather^ 
round the neck, which it bristles when angry, 
but which Clusius overdoes in his figure, are 
purple, edged with blue. The head is covered 
with feathers mixed with s^reakiS of brown and 
white, as in the plumage of tlie hawk, and 
hence Edwards applies the .epithet of Hawk- 
headed. There is some blue on the great quills 
of the wing, and at the point of the lateral ones 
of the tail, of w^hich the two middle ones are 

, * CIIAHACTER SPECIFICUSi 

PsittacijS'Accipitrinus. P. viridu, (apite griseo, colle 
pectoreque subviolaceo vario, remigibus rectricibusqur 
apice ca'rulcis. — Lath. Ind, Orn^ i. p.lll. No. B9. 

PsiTT. AcCIPITRINUS.— Syst, p. 345. 

Varius Indicus.— 5Wji. if. p. 306. 43. 

Elegans Chvm.--Ran Syn. p. 33. 11. 

Lk Perroquet Varik'. — Buff, par Sonn, Ixiii. p. 110. 
Hawk-headed Parrot. t. i, eh,-— Lath, Syn,^ I 
p. 266. 74. t 

HABITAT 

W. 


in Ittdia. --12^ poUices longus. 
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green, and so arc the feathers on the upper side 
of the body. , 

The mailed parrot, No. 526, PI. Enl. appears 
'to be the same with the one just described; 
.and we presume that tHle small number of these 
birds which have been brought from America 
to France, were introduced from India into the 
new world, and that if they are found in the 
interior parts of Guiana, they have been natu- 
ralised tliere like the canaries, finches, the Gui- 
nea-pig, and some other animals, that were car- 
ried thither by navigators from the old conti- 
nent. That this species is not a native of Ame- 
rica seems evinced, because no traveller men- 
tions it. Besides, its voice, which is shrill and 
acute, is different from that of all the other 
parrots indigenous in that continent ; and we 
may therefore conclude that it •originated from 
a few individuals carried accidentally from 
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' Fourth Specks. 


Vaza name Which this species hears in 
Madagascar, iCcchrding to Flaccourt, wlio adds 
that it iinitat^ the hutnau voice, llciinefoit 
also mentions attd it is the same nitli 
what Francis CancliEt Wthfres-meinte 

which, in the Madag^s^ diblect, {^ifies the 


* ClIA IlACfER 

PsiTTAcus NiGF.n. P. oorpbre < 
orbitisque albidis.— Ind, 0r». 86. 

t*.siTT. Niger. — CmeL Si/st. i, p. 886, 

MADAGASrAK. NiSER. — ; 

Le Vas 4, PEUROQUfE NoiR.-iJ?^; f/. 

pni8. pi. 247. f. If V ^ 

BLACK-PAwfe^ltf^MAnAOASCAK.— iViB. f. Syn. 

II. p. ^/TPU- / 

■ ' ' ' e 


•JlABlTAt 




ebuiitry ; some 

^ ati' 


V^vyage an Madagascar ^ par Flaccourt. Paris^ 1061. 

J At Madagascar tlift large patrotk ai’t? black/*— 
ie Renmfurt, Hist. Cfn. dcs f^oy, 1. viii. p, 006. 

^ Voyage au Madagascar, par Fr, Cauche. Pam, lO&l' 
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black-bird. Aldrovandus fikewise takes notice, 
of Black Parrots that inhabit Ethiopia*, llie . 
Vaza is as large as the cinereous Guinea-parrftt, 
and is uniformly black over its whole plumage; 
the colour Is not indeecf intense, but inclined 
to brown, and tinged faintly with violet. It 
lias a rcmaukably small bill ; its tail is, on the 
contrary, of considerable length. Edwards, who 
saw it alive, says that is a very familiar and 
lovely bird. 

Tom. i. p. 636. 
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Fifth Species. 

This parrot is so called, because, round its 
bill, there is a kind of black mask which en- 
velopes the forehead, the throat, and tjie border 
of the face. Its bill is red ; a grey hood covers 
the back of the head and ifcck ; all the body is 
brown ; the quills of the tail, which are brown 
two-thirds of their length, are white at their 
origiq. The total length of this parrot is thir- 
teen inches. The Viscount Querhoent assures 
us, that it is found in the island of Bourbon, 
whither it has probably been carried^ from Ma- 
dagasfcar. ; We ha\c one in the king’s cabinet 

* . f . 

* ClIAK-'VCTEtt SPBCIFICUS. 

• 

PsiTTAcus Mascarinls. P. fuscus, facie nigra, cauda 
aibentc — Lat/i, Ind, Orn. i. p. 111, No, 87. 

PsiTT. MascakinI’S.— CmcL i. p. 333. — Brii. iv. 

p. 315.52. • 

Lr Mascakin .— PL Enl. 35.— Bi/f. par fkmn. Ixiii. 

p. 115. pi. 247. f. 1. • 

Mascabine Parrot.— L aM. Syn. i. p, 285. 72. 

^ HABITAT' 

ill Mascarina, — 13| polliccs longus. 
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^ tlie same size anii colour, except that it has 
^kbt tine black, mask, uor the white colour on- 
|he tail, aiitf that all its body is dually bro^;! 
its bill is also smaller, and, ia that respect^ it 
resembles the vaza, of which it would appear tcs 
be a varie^,^ if it does not form an iuterme4 
diate;Sj>^.^u^ li%reen that bird and the Mas*! 
carineV';’-^ species we would refei| 

the ' 
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THE BLOODY-BiLLED PARROT 

Sii'fh Species. 

m 

This parrot is found in New Guinea. It is 
remarkably large. Its bill is blood-coloured, 
thicker and broader in proportion than that of 
any of the other parrots, and even than that of 
the American maccaws. The head and neck 
are of a brilliant green, with gold reflections ; 
the fore part of the body is yellow shaded with 
green; the tail is yellow below and green 
above; the back is sky-blue; the wing appears 

•character SPECIFICVS. 

# 

PsiTThcos MacRorynchos. P. viridis, corporc antice 
flavo-virescente, dorso cxruleo-widi^i tectricibus alarum 
nigris flavo-aureo marginatis. — Loti. Ind.Om, i. p. 117- 
No.^08. 

PsiTT. Macrorhvnchos.— G mef. Sy»t. i. p. 338. 

Le PERROgUET de la NoUVELLg Guine'e.— P/. Enl. 713. 

^ Bec Covleur de Sano. — Bvff. par 

5onn. Ixiii. p.Tl?. 

Great-billed Parrot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 278. 86. 
HABITAT 

W. 


in Nova Guinea. — 14 pollices longus. 
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tinged with a mixture of the same sky-blue 
and green, according to its different positions;, 
the coverts are black, edged and sprinkled with 
' Streaks of gold-yellow.^ This parrot is fourteen 
inches long. 
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THE GREAT BLUE. HEADED ' 
GREEN Carrot* 

Seventh Species. 

This is one of the largest of the parrots ; it 
is nearly sixteen inciies in length, though its 
tail is rather short. The face and the upper- 
side of the head are blue; all the upper surface 
is meadow-green, mixed wfth blue on the great 
quills ; all tlie under surface is olive-green the 
tail is green above, and dirty-yellow below. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Gramineus. P. viridis, subtus olivacens, 
pileo cxruleo, cauda subtus obscure flava.A-Latii. M. 
Orn. k p. 118. No. 110. 

PsiTT. G«amineus.— Syst. i. p. ^38. 

LE PEBROgOET d’AMBOINK.— P/.dS/i/. 882. 

Le GI»ND PERROgUET VeRT k TeTE BlEOE.— 
par SoM. laid. p. 119. 

Amboina Parrot.— Sp. v p. 279. 87. 

HABITAT 

% 


in Amboina,— 16 pollices loogus. 
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THE GREY-HEADED PARROT * 

Eighth Species. 

• 

This bird has a short tail, which excludes it 
from the family of the parrakeets ; and though 
only seven inches and a half long, it is thick 
and round-shaped. Its head and face are of a 
glossy* blueish grey; its stomach and all the 
under side of its body arc of a full marig9ld- 
yellow, sometimes mixed with aurora-red ; its 
breast and all its upper surface green, except 
the quills of the wings, which are only edged 
with that colour on a brown'^rey ground. 
These parrots are frequent in Senegal : they 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. . 

I 

PsiTTACUS Se^GALUS, P. viridis, subtus Idteus, capita 
cinereo, orbitis iii|;ris nudis. — Laf^, Ind, Orn. i. p. 128. 
No. 138. ' 

PsiTT. Senegalcs. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 347. — Bris. iv. p. 400. 
»2. t. 24. f. 2. » 

Le Petite Perruche du Senegal.— P/. Enl. 288. 

Le Pbrroquet ^ Tete Grise. — BuJ’'. par Som. Ixiii. 

.p. 120. 

Senegal Parrot.— IialA. Syn, i. p. 307. 114. 


. HABITAT 


lo Senegala. — 8^ pollices longus^ 


W. 
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fly in small flocks of five oy six, and perch on 
the straggling trees in the burning sandy plains 
of Ikat country, and utter a shrill disagreeable 
cry. They keep close together, so that a per- ' 
son may kill several at o'nce; and it often hap- 
pens that a single shot levels with the ground 
the whole of the little flock. Le Maire alfirms 
that they never speak * ; but perhaps they have 
been neglected in their education. 

* ** The parrots are there of two kinds (at Senegal) ; some 
small and entirely green, others larger, having the head grey, 
the belly yellow, the wings green, and the back mixed with 
grey and yellow ; the latter never speak, but the smaller have 
a sweet clear voice, and prattle whatever they are taught/'— 

Voyage de la Maire. Paris, 1695, p. 107. 
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THE LORIES. 

• 

This name has been applied in the East In* 
dies to a family of parrots whose cry resembles 
the sound of the word lori. They are hardly 
distinguished from the rest of the genus, ex- 
cept by their plumage, which is chiefly red, and 
of various intensity. Their bill is also smaller, 
not so much hooked, but sharper than that of 
the other pari’ots.* Their aspect is lively, tlieir 
voice shrill, and their motions quick. They 
are, according to Edvyards, the most nimble of 
all the parrots, and the only ones tliat can leap 
to tlie height of a foot. Tlie^e well-ascertained 
facts confute the assertion of a traveller, that 
they brpod in silent pielancholy* f. 

They are taught with great ease tc{ whistle 
and articulate words ; tlicy soon grow tame ; 
find, what is uncommon in all animals, they re- 
tain their cheerfulness in captivity. Uut they 
are in general very delicate, and difficult to 

* Hist. Gen. des Voy. t. x. p. 459. * 

t We purchased a great many of these birds at Ainboyua 
(says Labiilardiere), which made such a piercing noise that 
they did not leave us quiet for a moment during the day. 
They died daily on board the ship, being altackt-d by con- 
vulsions, which vitriolic aillicr simedily removed, without 
however saving their lives. — Voyage, t. i. p. 375. W. 
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THE LORIES. 


transport ; and, in our temperate climates, they 
are short lived. Even in their native regions 
they ere subject to epileptic fits, like the mac- 
caws and other parrots ; yet it is probable that 
this disorder attacks oilly the domesticated 
birds. 

“ OriutlK)logists have improperly,” says Son- 
nerat*, “ dbcriniinated the Lories by the epi- 
thets of tiic PhWppine, the East-Indian, the 
Chinese, See. I’hese birds inhabit only the Mo- 
luccas and New Guinea, and those found in 
other parts have been carried thither.” But 
these nomcnclators are guilty of a greater im- 
pro’priety in reckoning some species of Lories 
as natives of America, since none exist there ; 
and, if travellers have seen a few individuals, 
they must have been introduced from the Asi- 
atic islands. * 

Sonnerat adds, too, that he constantly found 
the Lories in one island to be of a diftei'ent spe- 
cies from those in another, though at a short 
distance only. A similar observaPion has been- 
made in^ regard to the islands of the West In- 
dies. 


• Voyage a la Nouvclle Guin6c, p. 173. 
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THE NOIRA-LORY * 

First Species. 

This bird is found at Tcrnatcf, at Ceram, 
and at Java, where it is called Noira, a name 

* CHAIIACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Garrumts. P. cocciueus, orbitis cinercis, ge- 
nibus alibqae virUibiis, rectricibus inedictatc posti^a ca^- . 
ruieis. — Lath, Ind, Om, i, p, 113. No. 96. 

PsiTT. Garruli-s.— G wf/. Syst, i. p. 333. 

Lorivs Ceramensis. — Bris, iv. p. 215. 13. 

Le Lori de Ceram. — Buff, vi. p. 129, var. 2. — Rail Si/n, 
p. 151. 9. 

Scarlf.t Parrakeeto with Green -and- black 
Wings. — IVill, {Angl,) p. 117. 

Ceram* Lory. — Lath, Syn, i. p. 269. 76. 

* 

^ HABITAT 

in insulk Moluccis, Ceram. — ^10^ poliices long^s. 

/?. P. coccineus, alls viridibus nigrisque, rectricibus davis 
medietate postica ^irescentibus. 

PsiTT. AuRORiE.— Gwe/. Syst, i. p. 333. 25. B. 

— _ — CocciN. Orient, alis ex Viridi et Nigrq 
. VARUS,— -Kaii Si/n. p. 31. p. 78, 

Lb Variete' de Noira. — huff, par Sonn, Ixiii. p. 129. 

Noira Lory. — Lath, i. p. 270. 76. A. 

• 

y. P. eoccin. macula interscapulari tectricibusque alarum 
minoribus luteis, rectricibus lateralibus basi cairuieis. 
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which the Dutch have adopted. It is held , in 
such high estimation in India, that ten reals 
are Bodily offered for one Noira. In the ac- 
count of the first voyage from Holland to Java, 
it is said that several of these beautiful birds, 
which were tried to be brought home, all died 
on the passage *. In the second voyage, how- 
ever, one was carried to Amsterdam ; and, since 
that time, they have been more frequent. 

The Noira shows strong attachment, and 
even affection, to its master; it caresses him 
with its bill, and strokes his hair with surpris- 
ing gentleness and tameness. At the same time 
it ca*nnot bear strangers, and bites them with a 
sort of rancour. The natives of Java breed 

Lorius M 01 .UCCENSIS.— Brw. iv.p.219. 14. t. 23^ f. I.— 
Cmel. Si/sf. i. p. 834. ia, y. 

Lf, Lori dos Moi.cg(;F.s. — tl. Enl. 216. 

Le Loika Noira. — Bujf. par Somt, Ixiii. p. 126.«pl. 248. 
f. 1. • 

Scarlet l!qpY.— £</ w. t. \Tl.—Lath, Syn. p. 270. 78. B. 

i. P. tectricibus alarum plurimis carulM punctatis, — Gml. 
Stjst. i. p?334.— LalA. Syn, i. p. 271. 

Habitat cum prascedentibus. — Femoi^ absque armillis. W. 

• 

t “ There are many beautiful parrots in the isle of Ter- 
nate, which are red on the back, with little feathers on th^ 
fore side of the wings. They are somewhat smaller than 
thoso of the West Indies, but they learn much better to 
speak.'' — Argemo’ia, Conquites des Moloqua, *Parit, 1706, 
t. iii. p. 21. 

^ Linscot opud Ciusium. Auct, p. 264. 
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many of these birds*. In general, tlie custom 
of ^keeping tame parrots seems to have been 
very ancient in India, since iElian mentir;^js it. 

• " The Dutch passetit into the apartment of the parrots, 
which appeared to them much more beautiful than what they 
had seen in other places, but of a moderate size. Tlie Por- 
tuguese give them the name of myrai ; they liavc a briglit 
glossy red on the throat and under the stomach, and a beau- 
tiful gold plate on the back/'— Gin, des Toy. 1- viii. 
p.136. 
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VARIETIES OF THE NOIRA. 

L To the Noira we ought perhaps to refer 
tlie Java Parrot mentioned by AldrdV'andus, 
and which the inhabitants of that island term 
7ior, which means brilliant. The whole of the 
body is of a tlecp red ; the wings and the tail 
are of a deep green ; there is a yellow spot on 
the back, and a small border of the same colour 
on tJie shoulder. Of the feathers of the wings, 
which when closed appear entirely green, the 
coverts only, and the small quills, are yellow, 
and the large ones are brown. 

II. The lory described by Brisson under the 
name of the Ceram Lory, and to which he ap- 
plies what we have ascribed to the Noira, is 
only a variety, and in no respect different, ex- 
cept that its legs are green, wliile those of the 
former are red, like tlie rest of the body. 
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THE COLLARED LORY 

Secoifd Species. 

All the body, including the tail, is of a deep 
blood-colour ; the wing is green, the top of the 
head is black, terminated with violet on the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Domicella. P. ruber, pileo violaceo, alls vi- 
ridibus» humens> genistiue ca^ruieis, orbitis fuscis. — lath^ 
Ind. Orn, i. p. 114. No. 97. • 

PsiTT. Domicella . — CmeL Syst. i. p. 334, 

Lokius Orientalis Indicus, — Bris, iv. p. 222. 15. t. 24. 
f. 1. 

Le Lori des Indes k Collier. — Bitf. vi. p, 130. — 
PL EnL 84. C P^ntina fj m 

Second Black-capped Lory. — £ da’. 

Purple-capped Lory. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 271. 77. 

. 

HABITAT * 

in Moluccis ct l^ova^Guinea. — 11 fere pollices longus. 

P. coccineus, vcrtice remigibiisque primoriMis cyaneis, 
torque colli luteo, rectricibus purpureis fusco-rubescentc 
adumbratis. * 

Lorius Torquatus lNDicus.—Um.v iv. p. 230. 18,— 
GmeL Syst, i. p. 334. 

Le Lori des Indes Orientales. — PL EnL 119. 
(Masf) 

Le Lori ^ Collier. — Buf. parSonn. Ixiii. p. 131. 
Laurey frofti the Brasils. — AiO- i. 1. 13. 

Blue-capped Lory. — Lath, Syn. i. p. 271. 77. 

Habitat cum priore. 


4 

w. 
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iiapp ; the legs and the fold of the wing are of 
a fyie blue ; the lower part of the neck is fur- 
nished with a yellow collar, which we have 
adopted as the specific character. 

The bird figured in the ^Planches Enluminies, 
under the name of the East-Indian Lory, and 
which Brissoii describes by the same appella- 
tion, appears to be the female of this ; for the 
only difference is, that it wants the yellow col- 
lar, and that the blue spot on the top of its 
wing is not so broad ; it is also somewhat 
smaller. This Lory is, like all the rest of the 
kind, very gentle and familiar ; but it is also 
very delicate and difficult to breed. None 
more easily learns to speak, and even with dis- 
tinctness. “ I- have seen one,” says Aublet, 
“ which repeated every thing it heard the first 
time*.” Though this capacity is very aston- 
ishing, there is no reason to doubt of it f. This 
bird is valued very highly; Albiii says that he 
saw oiiejsold for twenty guineas. — We may re- 
gard the East-Indian collared lory «.s a variety 
of this species. 

• “ It ha<l come from Imlia to the Isle of France, and I/ad 
been given to me by the Count d’Estding ; it was astonish- 
ing.*' — Note commwniiaiod by M, Aublet, 

t “ Tlie Dutch had one that in a moment imitated the cHcs 
of the other animals which it heard.” —6Vcowf/ Voyage dt s Ilql- 
landoh. Hist. Gen. des Voy. t. viii. p. 377. — All voyager* 
speak wUh admiration of the facility with which the parrots 
of the Moluccas can repeat what they hean Their colours 
are l^ancgated, and form an agreeable mixture ; they scream 
iiiuch^ and very loud/* — IbhL 
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THE TRICOLOR LORY* 

Third Species. 

The fine red, the azure, and the green, which 
are disp6sed in large spots on the plumage of 
this Lory, have induced us to give it the epi- 
thet of Tricolor. The fore-part and the sides of 
the neck, the flanks, the lower part of the 
back, the 'fump, and half the tail, are red. The 
under side of the body, the legs, and the top 
pf the back, are blue ; the wing is green, 
and the point of the tail, blue ; the crown of 
the head is covered by a black cap. The bird is 
pearly ten inches long. Few are so beautiful, 
• 

* CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. * 

PsiTTACUS Lory. P. coccineus, pilco violaceo, alis yiri- 
dibus, pectore genibus caudaque cseruleis, orb^tis incv- 
natis. — Lath, Jnd. Orn, i. jf>. 115. No. 98. 

PsiTT. Lory, — Gmel, l^st. i. p. 335. 

Lorius Philipprnsis. — Bris, iv. p. 225. 16. 

Le Lori des Philippines. — PL EnL 168. 

— — Tricolor. — Buff, par Sonn, Ixiii. p. 134. 

PiifST Black^capped Lory.--£i/w. t. 170. — Lath, Sj/n* l 
p. 273. 78. 

HABITAT 

insula Yolo €t reliquis Philippinis. — lOf poll, longus. W. 
YoA VI. ?! 
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both on account of the brilliancy of the colours, 
and their elegant contrast. Edwards saw it 
alif5, and terms it the Little Lory : it whistled 
pleasantly, he says, and pronounced several* 
^vords distinctly ; and, taping briskly on its 
roost or on the finger, it called with a soft clear 
voice, lory, lory. It played with the hand, and 
ran after persons, bopping like a sparrow. This 
charmiiig bird lived but a few months in Eng- 
land. The specimen which we have described 
was Inuught by Sonnerat from the island Yolo, 
winch the Spaniardsi claim as one of the Phi- 
lippines, and the Dutch as one of the Mo- 
luccas. 
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THE CRIMSON LORY' 


Fourth Species. 


This lory is nearly eleven inches long. We 
term it crimson, hecause the red of its plumage, 
the face except, is not so brilliant as in the 
others, and has a dull brown cast on the wing. 
The blue of the top»of the neck and of the stQ- 
mach is weak, and inclined to violet ; but, on 
the fold of the wing, it is bright and azure, and 
at the edge of the great quills, it is lost in their 
blackish ground ; the tail is of a smoky red 

^ * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Punic E ijs. P. coccineus, subtus vi^laceus, 
rectricibus satun^e coccineis apice rubcscentibusf — Lath^ 
Ind. Orn, i, p. 115. Mo. 99, 

PSETT. PUNICEUS. — GmeL Sj / st , i. p. 335. ^ 

Lorius Amboinknsis. — Bns, iv, p. 231. 19. 

Le Lori (I’Amboine. — PL EuL 618 . 

Cramoisi. — Buff, par Bonn, Ixiii.^p. 136. 

Blue-breastkd Parrot. — Broun 111, t.C. 

Crimson Lory.— L aM. Syn. i, p. 273. 79. 


HABITAT 

in Moliiccis, Amboiua. — 11^ pollices longus. W, 

1 1 2 
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brioRT, and of the same tile-red above as thi 
back. This is not the only species s^n ai 
Aiakoyna, and from Gemelii Carreri the fol 
lowing also appears to found there. 









THE RED LORY*. 

M 

Fifth Species, 


It is entirely red, except the tip of the wing, 
which i» blackish, and two blue spots on the 
back, and one of the same colour on the under 
coverts of the tail. It is ten int^ies long, and 
appeals to be a new species. It is impioperly 
termed the Chinest in the FL for 

voyagers never Iciriea as ftund in 

China f; and one of ottr best observers, M. 


* CHARACTJEK SVEG1FICU8. 


PsiTTAcus Ruber. P. cofccineua' rcmigibus primoribus 
orbitUqiie nigris, macula alariim tectm^itasque in- 

feriorlbus csenrieib. — Lath. 


PsiTT. Ruber.- 
Le Lori de is 

■ Rovqe’ 

• de l^iuoi 



fpar^|i^.p.l88. , 
^|i,?74.80. 



in Moluecis 


t "AtAmbbyna therevare' mawy.apecies of parrots, and 
among others is one which has all its feathers carnation."--* 
nutour du Monde, pgr Gemelli Cantrip t» p. . 



THE RED tORT. 


Sonnerat, assures us, on the contrary, that 
they are all inhabitants of the Moluccas and of 
Guinea. ' In fact, the Gilot9 Lory * of 
this author seems to be exactly the same with^ 
the present. 

♦ Voyage ^ la Nouvelle Guiu4e, p. 17T% 
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• THE RED-AND-VIOLET LORt\ 

# 

SiM Species. 

This bird has hitherto been founH only at 
Gueby. ^ AH the body is of a shining red, re- 
gularly scaled with violet-brown lioni the back 
of the head, passing by the sides of the neck, 
as far as the belly ; the wing is broken by red 
and black, in sucii a manner that this last co- 
lour terminates all the points of tlie qufils, and 
marks a part of their webs ; the small quills 
and their coverts nearest the body are dun- 
violet ; the tail is copper-red. The total length 
of the bird eight inches. * 

* * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

PsiTTACUS Gu^biensis. P. macr. coccineus^cctore in- 
terscapuliis al^nineque purpureis, hoc saturatiore, re- 
migibas nigris fascia rubra, — LaM. Iftd. Oni, i. p. 90, 
No. 24. ^ ^ 

PsiTT. Guebirnsis^— Gotc/. Sj/St, i. p. 318. 

Le , Petit Lori de Gueby. — iSo?i. Voy. 174. t. 109. — 
-P/. Enl 684. ’ 

Le Lori Rouge et Violet. — Buff^ par Som. Ixiii. p, 140. 
Gueby Lory, — Lath. Syn. i. p. 219. t. 21. 

• HABITAT 

..in insula Gueby.— 9i« poUices longus. W. 
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tHE GREAT LORY 

Seventh Species. 

I « 

This is the largest of all the lories ; it is thir- 
teen inches long. The head and neck ure of a 
fine red ; the lower part of the neck, where it 
joins the back, is violet-blue; the breast is 
richly cloudetl with red, blue, violet, and green, 
and the mixture of green and fine red is con- 
tinued under the belly; the great quills, and 
the edge of the wing, from the shoulder, are 
sky-blue ; the rest of the upper surface is dull 
red. Half of the tail is red, the tip yellow. 

It appears that Vosmaer describes the same 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Grandis. P. ruber, corrjre siibtus rubro 
cseruleo violaceo viridique variegato, rcmigibiis cyancis, 
cauda apite flavo. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 116. No. 102. 
PsiTT. Grandis.— G ffle/. Spt. i. p. 3?5. 

Lb Lori de la Nouvelle Guinb'b. — ¥1. Enl. 683. 

Lb Grand Lofn.—Buff. par Stmn. Ixiii. p. 153. 

Grand Lory.— IaIA. Syn. i. p. 275. 81. 


HABITAT 

I 

in Nova Goinea, Zeyluiia ? — 13 poilices longus. 
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species by the name of Ctyhn Lory, It was 
probably carried from a greater distance to that 
island, and thence brought into Holland f but 


it lived there only a few months. 
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THE PARRAKEET LORIES. 


The foHowing species arc almost entirely 
red, like the lories, but their tnil Is longer, 
thougl) not so long* as that of the parrakeots. 
We shall therefore consider them as forming 
the intermediate gradation. 



THE RED PMRAKEET LORY*. 


, First Specks. 

m 

THEjplumagc of this bird is almost wholly 
red, except some of the coverts and the tips of 
the quills of the wing and of the tail, which 
arc partly green and partly blue. The total 
length is eight .inches and a half. Edwards . 
says that it is very rare, and that a traveller 
brought it from Borneo, and gave it to Sir 
Hans Sloaue, 

* ClIAUACTER Si*’ECIFICUS. 

PsiTTApus Borneus. P. macr. ruber, remigibus rectrici- 
busque apice viridibus, alis macula ca'rulca, onbitis fuscis. 
— Lath, Ind. Orn, i. p. 89. No. 21. ^ 

PsiTT. BoRNift'q.— GjMf/. Si/sl. i. p. 318. 

■ CoeClNEA*BONARUM FORTUNARUM iN'SCtAE. — 

Bra. IV. p, 373. 77. J 

Le Lori PEERtrxE Rouge.— Bw/. par Sonn. Ixiii. p.l56. 
Long-tailed Scarlet Lory.— B rfa. 1. 173.— Sjn. 
i. p. 21C. 18. 1 


* HABITAT 

in India.— OJ pollices longus. 


W. 



THE VIOLET- RED PARRA- 
KEET LORY*. 

Second Species. 

% 

The prevailing colour is red, mixed with 
violet-blue. The bird is ten inches Iob^, and 
its tail occupies nearly one-third of the space. 
The tail is entirely of a full blue, which also 
covers the flanks, the stomach, the top of the 
back, St/i of the head ; the great quills of the 
wing are yellow ; all tlie rest of the plumage is 
of a fine red, edged with black, which is dis- 
posed in festoons on the wings. 

♦ 

* CHAWACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAci'S Cocci NEus. P. macr. coccincuj, subtus fusco 
violaceo(}ie varius, capite et collo tuperioribus, pectore 
et txnia pone oculos cxruleo-vioiaceis^imigibuii rectri- 
cibusque violaceo-fuscis.— ioM. Ind. OA. i. p. 89. No. 22. 
PsiTT. Ind^ca CoccinRA.— B rij. iv. p. 376. 78. t. 25. 2. 

Invicus.— Gmc/. Syit. i. p. 318. 

Le Perrvche des Indrs Orientals.— ?/.£«/. 143. 

Le Lori Pbrrochf Violet et Rouge.— 

Ixiii. p. 158. pi. 248. f. 2. 

Indian Lory.— iaM. Syn, i. p. 217. 19. 


HABITAT 


in Amboina.~ll ferepoliices longus. 
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TUh TRtC0K4 PARRAKEET 

XAXY*. 

• -Tr 

Third Species. * 

Red, grfeu, and turkey-blue, are disposed 
in large marks over all its plumage ; red covers 
the head, the neck, and all the upper side of 
the body ; the vung is deep green ; ll^e back 
and tail are of a full velvet-blue. The tail is 
seven inches long ; and the whole bird is fifteen 
inches and a half long, and as large as a turtle. 
— The tail in these last three species, though 

* * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

PsiTTACUS Amboinensis. P. macr. coccineii^dorso cae- 
ruleo» alis iiiacH(a viridi, rectricibus violaceis. — hath. hid. 
Orn. i. p. 8(J. N^lS. 

PsiTT. Amboinensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 31^ — Bm. iv. 
p. 373. 7S>. t. 28. f. 2. 

Le Peeruchb lloUGr^ d'AMBOiNE . — FL EnL 240. 

Le Lori Peruuche Tricolor. — Buff, par Bonn, Ixiii. 
p. 160. 

Amboinb Red Parrot. — iMth. Syn. i. p. 210. 12, 

HABITAT 

in Amboiiia. — 15 pollices longus. W. 
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longer tlian commcT^ii* the lories and parra- 
keetJ properly so Va't . is not tapered as, in 
the Idifg-tailed parra t' ,'s; h’ll consists of equal 
quills, with- a square U 
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